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TINHE revival of pilgrimage on a large scale both in France 

and Italy, while it has irritated and alarmed, has also 
surprised the world. We are not sure that even to many 
Catholics it has not been a matter of astonishment... The world 
had thought that such Medizval superstitions, as it was its 
fashion to call them, could hardly be seen again on the high- 
ways of Europe in the full noonday light of modern civiliza- 
tion, although, perhaps, they might still linger among the 
gloomy gorges of Calabria, or the least frequented provinces 
of Spain. On the other hand, the icy coldness of Protestant- 
ism and the dark shadows of unbelief had so chilled and 
obscured even the atmosphere of Catholic Europe ; the divorce 
between religion and the public life of men had been so 
generally and openly proclaimed, even by the Governments of 
Catholic countries ; that while a few Catholics may have clung 
in their hearts to the hope of one day seeing the revival of a 
practice so highly commended by the Church, the many had 
brought themselves to acquiesce in its discontinuance as a 
concession due to the spirit of the times. 

The world was mistaken, as the world always is when- 
ever it ventures to calculate or predict what will happen 
within the borders of that kingdom, the spirit of which it 
cannot understand, and the full establishment and triumph of 
which will be its own ruin; and in owning its mistake has 
proved at the same time how greatly it was mistaken by 


* After this article went to press, we received F. Coleridge’s noble sermon 
on the recent Pilgrimage: We have given it a separate notice. 
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wildly rushing into the opposite extreme, and apprehending 
for itself dangers of every possible kind from the very practice 
which it had been wont so boastfully to despise. Poor foolish 
world! it first blasphemes what it knows not, and then 
becomes panic-stricken the instant it is brought face to face 
with the object of its blasphemy. It first affects to despise as 
puerile or superstitious the practices .of Catholic devotion, 
and then discovers them to be of such significant import, that 
the strong arm of the law must be invoked to put them 
down. So is it at the present moment in Italy and in 
Germany, and if it is not so also in France, this is only because 
the Government of that country has providentially passed 
into the hands of men who do not blush for the Gospel, or 
are ashamed at the name of Christian, and because Irance 
herself, ceasing for awhile at least to be the demoniac of the 
Revolution, appears before the eyes of men, almost for the 
first time for well nigh a century, clothed and in her right 
mind. In like manner those Catholics who thought that 
pilgrimages were no longer in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, or perhaps hardly thought of them at all in connection 
with their own days, have been mistaken; although in their 
case we may well believe that the revival of pilgrimages on so 
large a scale and in so open a way may be the means of re- 
minding them that it can never be said with safety that any- 
thing once approved of and blessed by the Church ought to be 
regarded as a thing of the past, or be laid aside, merely out 
of condescension to the spirit of the times, unless indeed,—and 
then of course it would be disloyalty to think otherwise,—the 
Church has signified her will to this effect ; as, for example, in 
the discontinuance of public penances, although in the latter 
case it would not be difficult to show that the Church acted 
not out of condescension to those who were without, but from 
the instincts of her maternal heart towards her own children. 
Nay, it is very often just those devotions and practices which 
are most opposed to the prevailing spirit of the world that the 
Spirit of God, who breathes into the Church’s heart all her 
devotions, and who shapes and fashions all her worship, makes 
use of to crush that spirit amongst the faithful, and to prepare 
- the way for its final overthrow and confusion. Thus, in our 
own time so especially marked by luxury, love of ease and 
material comfort, effeminacy, pride of intellect, and unbelief, 
the Loreto-going beggar, Benedict Joseph Labre, has been 
raised to the honours of the altar; and at the very moment 
when we write pilgrims are hurrying in hundreds from every 
part of Europe, and in thousands and tens of thousands from 
every department of France, to the shrine of the Sacred Heart ; 
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—two great facts pregnant with meaning, which, unless we 
are mistaken, will form not the least important subject for 
devout thought to those who come after us, when they turn 
their attention to the many marvels of the Pontificate of the 
great Pius IX. The type of sanctity shown to the world in the 
person of the poor, ragged, pilgrim-beggar, footsore and 
wearied, and covered with the dust of earth, whose whole life 
was one long toilsome pilgrimage from shrine to shrine, is not 
exactly that which the world relishes ; nor are the pilgrimages, 
as we have seen, precisely the weapons by which the world 
would care to be defeated. Yet it has seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost andto the successorof S. Peter to set this particular 
type of sanctity prominently before the world in these our days, 
and never perhaps since the spirit of God stirred up the 
Crusades to save Christendom from the yoke of the false 
prophet, has the spirit of pilgrimage which was not the least 
of the many motives which underlay those great movements, 
so taken possession, under the influence and guidance of the 
same holy and overruling Spirit, of the hearts and minds of 
Christian men and women as in the second half of this nine- 
teenth century. No Catholic, surely, who allows his mind to 
dwell upon the subject can fail to see, both in the beatification 
of Benedict Joseph Labre, and in the pilgrimages of the 
present moment which have been recently declared by the 
Holy Father to be a “ spectacle worthy of angels and of men,” 
not only a deep connection one with the other, but the finger 
of God pointing the way to a still further and more general 
development of Catholic devotion amongst the faithful as the 
means of obtaining for the Church and her august head, now 
to all purposes a prisoner in his own city, that perfect freedom 
which is the only true security for the progress and civiliz- 
ation of the future. Is it too bold a thought to suppose that 
the once despised pilgrim-beggar, sitting now on his throne 
of glory, has obtained from God that the spirit of pilgrimage 
should be once again poured out upon the earth; or is it too 
much to say that the heart of the Catholic world is even now 
beating high with the hope that it is just by these despised 
devotions that, under the divine blessing, the power of the 
revolution is to be broken, the moral and social order to be 
restored, France to be brought back again to her true position 
as the great Catholic nation and the right arm of the Holy 
See, the states of the Church to be given back to the Supreme 
Pontiff, and the reign of the King of kings established upon 
firm foundations not only in the affections of men, but in the 
outward renovation of Society, and in the formation of a new 
and glorious Christendom? Perhaps we are too bold; still 
tT 2 
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the weak things of the world have been chosen to confound 
the strong, and the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise. Times may have indeed changed since our forefathers 
went out staff in hand to visit the Holy Sepulchre, or the tomb 
of S. James at Compostella, or when men and women came 
from France and Germany and Italy to worship at the shrine of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury ; pilgrims may now be carried to 
the shrine of their devotion with the speed of express trains 
and steamboats,—although there is no reason to suppose that 
even in the Middle Ages they were slow to avail themselves 
of every means that presented itself to enable them speedily 
and easily to reach their destination—the contrary, indeed, 
we know to be the fact ;—but the spirit which animated our 
pilgrim forefathers has proved also more powerful than all 
changes, and will be sure to do its own destined work, even 
in this sinful and adulterous generation, as surely and as effica- 
ciously as in the ages that have been before us. Europe may 
still have to owe many blessings to the Pilgrims of the 
Sacred Heart.* 

Yet to a thoughtful mind, the wonder, we think, rather 
should be that pilgrimages on a large scale should have been 
discontinued, even for so long a time as they have been, 
springing as they do from a natural instinct of the heart of 
man, and approved, as they are, not only by the unbroken 
tradition of the Church, but also—so far at least as their 
principle is concerned—by many warrants of Holy Scripture. 
Indeed we can form no better idea of the utter havoe which 
Protestantism and unbelief, together with the swarm of 
pestilential errors with which they have polluted and corrupted 
the atmosphere of the Christian world for three centuries, have 
wrought in the natural and supernatural orders, than the 
almost general cessation during a like period of a practice so 
consonant with the best feelings of our nature, and so agreeable 
to the dictates both of Natural and Revealed Religion. Pro- 


* See articleon “ Paray-le-Monial and the Rationale of Pilgrimages,” Tablet, 
Aug. 23, 1873. “ The Spectator, accordingly, need not gibe at pilgrimages 
by railway and in first-class carriages. In every age pilgrimages have been 
generally conducted in accordance with the usages of the age. In the Middle 
Ages there were no railways and no steamboats. To-day there are both, 
and pilgrims use both. In the Middle Ages, however, just as to-day, in- 
tending pilgrims were wont to seek out the easiest and most expeditious 
means of reaching the goal of their desire. The Flemings, Marseillaise, 
Genoese, and Venetians made handsome profits by conveying pilgrims, just 
us it may be suspected that modern carrying companies do now... . 
Even kings and nations used to enter into international compacts to remove 
difficulties from the way of the pilgrims, and as far back as the days of 
Canute the Emperor Conrad granted special immunities to English pilgrin’s 
on their passage to Rome througli his dontiniotis:” ; 
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testantism began its work of supposed reformation—but in 
reality of dissolution—by banishing all that was concrete in 
religion. By this—not to speak now of the other ways in 
which it accomplished the same object, as, for example, by 
separating the Mother from the Child, and thus, so to speak, 
cutting Christianity in two—it undermined the great doctrine 
of the Incarnation itself, which it still professed to preserve, 
and struck at the root of the whole Sacramental system. 
Hence the use and veneration of holy images and _ pictures,* 
the blessing of material objects for spiritual purposes, 
the visits to holy shrines or scenes consecrated by the 
presence of the Incarnate God, and of His Saints, became 
in such a system, not only superfluous, but hurtful. Hence 
too the necessity for all Catholics who would keep in 
harmony with the mind of the Church, as 8. Ignatius, with 
admirable wisdom, warns us in the Exercises, to approve 
of these seemingly little practices and devotions; for we have 
ouly to consider for a moment to discover that in them are 
involved the great principles of the Incarnation, and of the 
Sacramental system, which is its logical result. As Protest- 
antism decayed, Rationalism and Unbelief increased, and 
everything connected with religion became more and more 
abstract, until in many minds the very idea of a Personal God 
and Almighty Creator was lost sight of in Atheism or 
*antheism. Now although the principle of the Incarnation 
has been ever kept alive by the loving watchfulness of the 
Catholic Church in the hearts of her children, yet it could 
hardly be but that many of them—those especially who were 
weak in faith, and who failed to maintain a firm grip on 
the Rock of Peter—should also—unconsciously, however, it 
may be—in their measure be affected by the subtle influence 
of the prevailing errors of their times. It is in this way alone 
that we account for the comparative neglect of pilgrimage 
during the last three hundred years,—a practice, as we have 
said, so agreeable to Nature, Scripture, and Tradition. 

We need not waste many words in proving that the practice 
of pilgrimage springs from the instincts of our nature. All 
memorials of those we love are naturally dear to our hearts ; 
all the places rendered illustrious by the presence of the great 
and noble, or from their having been the scenes of remarkable 
events in the world’s history, become to us objects of intense 
interest, and create within us a desire to visit them. All the 








* His late Eminence Card. Wiseman has pointed out that when men 
ceased to have images in their churches, they ceased also to have images in 
their own mind by meditatior, 
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ruins of the cities of the past, with their temples and theatres 
—Rome, Athens, Thebes, Palmyra, Pestum, Taormina—see 
year by year a band of pilgrims gathered within them, who 
come to realize more vividly the art or the grandeur of ancient 
days. Who has not felt a thrill of reverent love when he 
stood for the first time in the house where a much-loved 
friend was born, or where he spent the earlier portion of his 
life before he crossed our path, or cast in his lot with 
ours? Which of us can visit the homes of our forefathers 
unmoved? Who can look upon the tombs of the Scipios, or 
of Napoleon or Washington, or Wellington or Nelson, without 
being conscious of a more lively realization of the respective 
parts they played in the world’s destiny ? Who has ever gone 
down the southern side of the hill of Perugia through the 
vineyards and the olive-trees, and come in sight of Thrasimene, 
or gazed from the rounded summit of Monte Porzio on the 
site of Lake Regillus, without feeling that those battles of old 
days were brought back more clearly to his mind? Who 
has ever lifted up his eyes to the simple grandeur of the 
temples of Peestum standing out in their calm majesty in the 
midst of the silent, pestilence-stricken plain, without obtaining 
a more distinct insight into the worship of antiquity? Who 
has sat down on the marble seats of the Greek theatre at 
Taormina, with the blue waters of the Gulf of Reggio at his 
feet, and the mountains of Calabria rising up beyond them, 
while many-cratered Aitna frowns upon the blue both of sea 
and sky, without understanding as he has never understood 
before, the zsthetic tastes of races that have passed away ? 
The wise men who are now writing so glibly in our newspapers 
on the absurdity of pilgrimages would speak with the greatest 
respect of visits made to the great battle-fields of Waterloo, 
Magenta, or Sedan ; and were they present there themselves 
would probably carry away with them not a few exceedingly 
doubtful relics as memorials of their visit; thus testifying to 
the natural instinct which lies at the root both of pilgrimages 
and relic-worship. But if this is true of places of merely 
natural interest, how much more is it true of those which have 
been consecrated by their connection with our Blessed Lord, His 
Virgin Mother, and His Saints? For what are feelings of 
natural love and reverence, or of mere historical interest, com- 
pared with those which fill our hearts when we gaze on the 
spots which have been sanctified by the presence or the mani- 
festation of Him who is more to us than father, or mother, or 
sister, or brother, or friend; or of that sinless Mother of His 
who is our Mother also; or of His Blessed Saints, who once 
were men of like passions with ourselves, but who are now 
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the glorified members of the great family of God? ‘The 
Dean of Westminster, indeed, when speaking, in his beautiful 
work on “Sinai and Palestine,’ of the Holy House of 
Nazareth now at Loreto, tries his best to distinguish between 
what he calls the “local superstition of touching and handling” 
and that “‘ reasonable instinct which leads us to investigate the 
natural features of historical scenes, sacred or secular, as one 
of the best helps to the conceiving of the events of which they 
were the stage.” Yet all through the Dean’s work we find 
the “ superstition” and the “instinct’’ running into one 
another. Nay, it seems almost incredible that any one believing 
in the Incarnation could make such a distinction, for is there 
not One who knows the heart of man better than Dean Stanley, 
Who was made Flesh, and dwelt amongst the hills of Nazareth, 
and walked through the corn-fields of Jewry, and was crucified 
on a Cross of wood, and was laid in a sepulchre hewn out of 
the rock of earth, for the very reason—amongst, indeed, man 
others—that He might be “ seen and touched and handled” ? 
More than this, even the Dean of Westminster himself, unless 
we read him wrongly, cannot altogether close his heart to the 
longing desire of possessing certain memorials of the Human 
Life of our Lord. Even he seems to envy Catholics their 
belief that they do possessthem. Else why in words of almost 
loving complaint does he console himself for the loss of the 
Holy House of Nazareth, which he calls that “mighty 
sanctuary,” with the thought of still having the everlasting 
hills which our Lord’s feet have touched?* It is, then, a 
natural instinct of the heart of man which leads him to make 
pilgrimages to holy shrines and places. 

If, however, the pilgrim-impulse springs from an instinct of 
nature, the practice of pilgrimage is more than justified, for it 
is implied in the teaching of God Himself both in the Old 
and the New Testament. With regard to the Old Testa- 
ment, we do not suppose there is any doubt upon the point. 
But it may be said that under the New Law this was 
changed. Surely not, for our Lord came not to destroy the 
Old Law, but to fulfil it ; to bring out, indeed, the spirit from 
the letter, the substance from the shadow, the reality from the 
type, but at the same time in such a way that neither the doc- 
irine which He taught should be entirely abstract, nor the 
worship which He established so purely spiritual as to be con- 
fined to the faculties of the soul alone. Else, why was the 
Word made Flesh? Nay, by the very fact that God became 
Incarnate, the principle involved in the veneration of holy 





* See the concluding words of “ Sinai and Palestine.” 
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places and holy things became also in its turn intensified and 
more real, although, of course, far more spiritual than under 
the Old Law; for living on the earth as man He sanctified 
every place in which He dwelt and every thing which He 
touched and handled. It is true that He taught the woman 
of Samaria at the well of his forefather Jacob, that the hour 
was at hand when neither on that mountain nor at Jerusalem 
were men to worship the Father, because God was a Spirit, 
present everywhere, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. But these words, while clearly 
showing that the Omnipresent God, Who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, as Solomon himself had confessed, 
was no longer to be worshipped in one temple or by the 
material sacrifices of bulls and goats, but all over the wide 
earth and by spiritual sacrifices, by no means exclude the wor- 
ship of God in a local sense, or His special Presence in certain 
places of the earth. The Incarnation, and all the teaching, all 
the actions of our Blessed Lord, convince us of the contrary, 
for His human body was itself the living temple in which 
dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily, a very shrine of 
sanctification and of healing during the days of His passible 
flesh to all who visited Him ; so that even from the hem of his 
garment there went forth virtue. Now that He has been glori- 
tied, it is still the shrine of the perfect worship of the Father 
on every altar of His Church throughout the world; while His 
teaching and His actions were all alike sacramental. This 
seems to us the only interpretation of our Lord’s words to 
the woman of Samaria which will bear examination ; for if the 
worship of the Father under the New Law is to be so purely 
spiritual as to exclude the real and special Presence of God in 
certain places of the earth, then are we in a worse condition 
now than the Jews of old, who had at least the door of the 
testimony, the oracle, and the cloud of glory. It may be 
argued, indeed, that those last-mentioned privileges were 
types which met with their fulfilment in our Lord’s life on 
earth and in His spiritual presence with us now that He sits 
at the right hand of His Father in glory; but no one, we 
hold, can study attentively the figures of the Old Law without 
perceiving that they are no less fulfilled in the worship of God’s 
Church on earth. No sooner was our Lord born than the 
wise men of the East made a pilgrimage to visit and adore 
Him, and the cave of Bethlehem became the first shrine of the 
New Law; and since then, whether during His life on earth, 
or His Mystical Life on the altars of His Church—the true 
Bethlehem, the house of bread—His Human Body, passible 
or glorified, has ever been the living shrine and temple where 
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men are healed of their infirmities and loosed from their sins. 
Thus every Catholic Church is in fact a place of pilgrimage. 
The veneration of holy places and holy things—for the motive 
for the veneration of both is substantially the same, and both 
are intimately bound up with one another—is also implied in 
the consecration and use of material objects for the communi- 
cation of God’s gifts and graces as set forth in our Lord’s 
teaching and actions. If, for example, He taught that men 
must be born again to God, He taught also that it was not by 
the spirit only, but by water. If He left His Body to be the 
food of men, and His Blood to be their drink, He took bread 
and blessed it and brake it and said: ‘ This is My Body,” and 
in like manner He took the cup and, blessing it, said: ‘This 
is My Blood.” If the dying man stood in need, for his soul’s 
sake, of restoration to health, or, as must needs be, of 
special assistance in passing through the dark shadow, He 
taught His apostles in their turn to teach the faithful to send 
for the priests of the Church, that they may anoint them 
with oil in the uname of the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick man, and the Lord shall raise him up, and if he 
have committed sins, they shall be forgivenhim. If He healed 
the sick, it was by imposition of hands; if He gave sight to 
the blind, He took the clay of earth, and mixing it with spittle 
made of it a holy unction. If He cast out devils, He took the 
poor demoniac by the hand and lifted him up. Thus material 
actions and material things became the channels of His grace. 
How natural then to conclude that also, under the New Law, 
God should manifest Himself specially in special places, for it 
is of the very essence of the Incarnation to take of the things 
of earth and make them the divine channels of His mercy. 
hus the veneration of holy places and the spirit of pilgrimage 
is, to say the lcast, implied in the doctrine and actions of the 
Incarnate God. But from this there flows a further conse- 
quence. The Church, being the Mystical Body of our Lord, is, 
so to speak, the extension of the Incarnation, the power of the 
Head being manifested in the members, especially in those 
which are the most penetrated by His life-giving presence. 
Thus the Saints share during their lifetime more or less, ac- 
cording to the measure of His presence, in the power of their 
Head, while after their death they are admitted to a participa- 
tion in His glory. We read in the Acts of the Apostles that 
“handkerchiefs and aprons” were brought from the body of 
S. Paul to the sick and the possessed, and “their diseases 
departed from them,”’ and that the very “shadow” of Peter 
passing by delivered men from their infirmities. In like 
manner, just as the Body of our Lord in the Sacrament of the 
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Altar makes every Catholic Church a place of pilgrimage for 
the obtaining of spiritual graces, so do the bodies or relics of 
the Saints sanctify the places where they rest, making them 
shrines not only of spiritual blessings, but even at times of 
wonder-working power; our Lord seemingly choosing, in the 
present order of His Providence, to work signs and miracles 
for the most part rather through His members, than directly 
by His-omnipotence alone. So again, in order to glorify His 
Blessed Mother or His Saints, and to excite the faithful to 
greater devotion and love, our Lord is pleased to manifest His 
mercy and loving-kindness in certain places by means of vision 
or revelation, or by miraculous images and pictures. But all 
the shrines of our Lady or the Saints are not equally miracu- 
lous; for God ever works how and where and when He wills: 
hence the interest of the faithful is naturally excited towards 
those spots which are the witnesses of His gracious favour. 
Why God thus singles out particular spots and shrines and 
images and pictures, we cannot tell—His will and counsel are 
known to Himself alone; but the whole history of Christendom 
testifies to the fact. ‘God indeed is everywhere,” says 
8. Augustine, “and He Who made all things is contained and 
included in no place, and He must be adored by His wor- 
shippers in spirit and in truth, and He Who hears in secret, 
justifies and convinces in secret. But who can penetrate His 
counsel in these things which are visibly known to men, that 
He should work these miracles in some places and not work 
them in others.’’* 

Surely, then, the spirit of pilgrimage, so consonant with 
the instincts of our nature and with the teaching of the Old 
and New Testaments, as well as with the mind of the Church, 
can never die utterly away out of the heart of Christendom. 
If it ceased for a season, this could only have been—as indeed 
we have seen—under a great pressure; but the faith and love 
of the Christian world, weakened though they have been 
during the last three centuries, have still proved themselves 
strong enough, in the hour of the Church’s great need, to 
throw off that which was weighing them down, and the spirit 
of pilgrimage is at this moment quickening the hearts of 
Christian men and women in almost every land as generously 
as in the days of old. How thoroughly it has taken possession 
of the Church may be gathered from the fact that the Holy 
Father has lately invited all the faithful who may be unable, 
in person, to satisfy their devotion, to undertake spiritual 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, the shrines of Italy, and all the 
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chief sanctuaries of Christendom. Thus the whole Church, 
herself always a pilgrim upon earth, may be said to have 
become a pilgrim to the shrines of our Lord, our Lady, and 
the Saints, that the hearts of her sons may be turned to their 
fathers, and that the children of disobedience may be brought 
unto the wisdom of the just. 

But it is more than time to inquire into the occasion-and the 
causes of this great revival. Many are the things which have 
led to it and have broughtit about. The dethronement of the 
Vicar of Christ, the spoliation of the States of the Church, the 
misfortunes of France, the persecution of the bishops and 
clergy in Germany and Switzerland, the civil disorders in 
Spain, the wretched state of Italy, the divorce between religion 
and society, the apostasy of all the governments of the world, 
the rejection of Christ’s Kingship over the nations, the fright- 
ful increase and spread of infidelity, immorality, license, and 
luxury, have brought home to the minds and hearts of Catholics 
the conviction that for them there can be no further hope in 
the arm of man, and that their only help lies in that pierced 
Right Hand, which, even when nailed on the tree of shame, 
overcame the world, and in that wounded Heart, whence 
salvation first streamed down, with its own Precious Blood, 
upon mankind. They have felt the blush of shame rush into 
their cheeks at the thought that they, two hundred millions of 
Catholics, are powerless to resist the world which Christ 
conquered for them. Instinctively, then, the heart of 
Christendom has centred itself on one little spot of earth, the 
altar of the convent chapel among the vines of Burgundy, 
which God in His eternal counsels has chosen out of all His 
shrines and sanctuaries as the place for the revelation of the 
secrets of His human heart in these latter days. The heart of 
Christendom has consecrated itself by new vows of love and 
loyalty to the Heart of its Redeemer, and as a proof of its 
sincerity is bent on winning back to It the hearts of men, and 
restoring to It Its kingship and sovereignty over the world. 
With a unanimity and a zeal and a fervour not witnessed for 
ages, it is sending the life-blood of the Church—which indeed 
is none other than that same Redeemer’s Blood—quicker and 
quicker through every true member of the Church, until the 
end be accomplished. This is the victory by which Catholics 
hope to overcome the world,—a renewal of their faith. 

But here two or three questions naturally arise. What 
proof is there that the revelation of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, as revealed to a poor sister of the Visitation, which 
has now made the name of Paray-le-Monial a familiar word on 
the lips of men, is worthy of so magnificent an outburst of 
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Catholic faith; and if there be such a proof, how is it that an 
event which happened almost exactly two hundred years ago, 
has so powerfully influenced the Catholics of the present day ? 
Why has the devotion to the Sacred Heart assumed at this 
moment the form of actual or spiritual pilgrimage to the shrine 
where first it was manifested ? 

Whether the revelation made to B. Margaret Mary is 
worthy of the present great movement, we leave our readers 
to judge from the following striking words addressed by his 
Grace the Archbishop to the English Pilgrims in his Pre- 
Cathedral on the eve of their departure. The argument is 
there far more forcibly and beautifully given than we could 
ever hope to give it in any poor words of our own :— 


“But, it may be asked,” says His Grace, “is Paray-le-Monial.a sacred 
place? Brethren, I will begin with a fact which the world cannot deny, and 
then I will go on to an explanation which the world may question but cannot 
disprove. The fact with which I begin is, the devotion to the 8. Heart. The 
loving veneration for the Human Heart of Jesus, deified* by union with His 
Divine Person, is at this momenta devotion spread throughout the Universal 
Church ; it is in every province, every diocese—I might almost say in every 
parish... . For two centuries it has been established in the hearts of 
Catholics, generation after generation. It pervades the faithful from the 
oldest to the youngest. I ask whence did it arise? From Paray-le-Monial. 
Here is « world-wide fact which traces its origin to the spot to which you are 
going. This the world cannot deny ; it stands out a visible fact in history, 
a visible fact of sense and reason; and it is undeniable. The world may 
indeed deny the explanation of the fact, and those who utterly disbelieve in 
a supernatural order, and in the revelation of Christianity, may deny it with 
consistency ; but no Christian man can with consistency deny the interpre- 
tation which we give. To explain this world-wide fact, arising from the 
meditation of a poor despised sister of the Visitation, by any natural reason 
or by any natural causes, is a demand upon my credulity which goes beyond 
the bounds of my faith ; and to believe that the Church of God, so jealous of 
its truth, so jealous of its piety, so jealous of the piety of its children, to 
whom the rule of faith is the rule of prayer, should have admitted and 
sanctioned and taught and spread abroad the devotion of the S. Heart, if it 
had not been an inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is a thing that surpasses my 
belief. We therefore ascribe the rise of this devotion to the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, and we therefore account the place where the devotion had 
its origin as sacred. We call the whole world to witness the fact. We 
account for it by a supernatural explanation.” .... 





* There is sufer abundant authority for the Archbishop’s use of this 
word “ deify,” as meaning that the Heart of Jesus has been made the Heart 
of God. But his language has been the means of eliciting a display of bad 
theology in the Guardian newspaper, which must have a good deal aston- 
ished those Catholics, who fancy that High Church Anglicans are commonly 
orthodox on the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
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After having related the vision, Ilis Grace continues :— 


“ Here is the origin of the devotion of the S. Heart, and if any one who 
believes in Christianity can coldly object to what I relate, I will say,—Do 
you believe that Jesus appeared to Saul on the way to Damascus in a light 
above the splendour of the sun? Do you believe that Stephen saw the glory 
of God and Jesus standing at the right hand of God? Do you believe that 
in a trance in the temple Jesus manifested Himself again to Paul, and bade 
him go out from Jerusalem, for they would not receive his testimony? Do 
you believe that the beloved disciple, as he writes in the Apocalypse, saw 
the Son of Man clothed in a white garment, and girded about with a golden 
girdle, His hair white as snow, His feet like pure brass, and His countenance 
as the sun in its strength? Do you Christians believe these things? You 
read them in the New Testament, which you profess to believe. Ifso, why 
doubt this, that He who has manifested Himself to His servants in the 
beginning, and has thereby given us a revelation of the order of faith and 
grace under which we are to the end of the world, has also in divers ways 
and sundry manners manifested Himself at all times to His servants and His 
friends?) The man who can coldly deny this, let him look well to his faith 
in the New Testament Scriptures. I believe those who object to and stumble 
at this would have rejected the visions recorded in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures even in the days when they were written.’’ * 


The quotation has been a long one, but the Archbishop’s 
argument deserves to be spread far and wide. We may even 
press it further, and ask of those who now stumble at the 
revelation of Paray-le-Monial, how they would have treated 
the visions of the Apostles and the early Christians,—to which 
Peter expressly pointed in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
as a proof that the prophecy of God as to the last days had 
been fulfilled, and that God had poured forth His spirit on all 
flesh,—before the New Testament Scriptures had been gathered 
together as the Word of God? ‘They who now see in 
B. Margaret Mary only an hysterical nun, would they not also 
have regarded 8. Stephen, and §. Peter, and S. Paul as 
visionaries and dreamers? What would they have said to 
S. Paul when describing his heavenly vision, except what 
Festus said, “ Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad”? The revelation, then, of the devotion 
to the 8. Heart which was made to B. Margaret Mary in her 
convent chapel at Paray-le-Monial is not only worthy of the 
great movement which we are now witnessing, but it is its 
immediate cause, and its only explanation; while the move- 
ment itself is a most wonderful and satisfactory proof of the 
divine origin of the revelation. It explains for us also how 
an event which happened two hundred years ago should so 





* Tablet, September 6, 1873, 
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powerfully influence the faith and actions of Catholics at the 
present day. Both the revelation and its consequences are 
our Lord’s doing, and the work of His spirit, and they are 
marvellous in our eyes. ‘There is no other explanation 
possible. A movement so wide-spread, so full of liveliest 
faith and tenderest love, and ungrudging self-sacrifice, as that 
which is at present engaging the attention of men, must have 
a cause; but it is simply incredible that the mere illusion, 
or fevered dream of an excited visionary should secretly 
‘ compel so many nations, and peoples, and kindreds and 
tongues, towards the worship of the very object of that vision 
or dream, two hundred years after it is said to have occurred. 
There have been false visionaries on the earth who have 
exercised mighty influences over the world, but the mightiness 
of their influence began during their lifetime, and their 
influence itself, although acquiring strength and consistency 
after their death, and breaking out fitfully from time to time 
with renewed vigour, has always contained within it the seeds 
of dissolution, which gradually led or will lead to its utter 
annihilation. It is only of the visions of the Saints and 
servants of God—in whom are verified the words of the 
prophet that “ our sons and our daughters shall prophesy, and 
our young men shall see visions, and our old men shall dream 
dreams ”’—can it be said that their influence, unfelt, perhaps, 
for the most part by men during the lifetime of those who 
were favoured with them, increases ever more and more 
through an unbroken chain of mysteries until the whole world 
is leavencd. It is the path of the just alone, which, like a 
shining light, maketh increase unto a perfect day. It is only 
the Author of unity, Who holds in His hands the threads of 
devotion in which He brings out into practice the faith of His 
Church in the great mysteries of religion, Who can thus 
develop, according to the pattern in His own Divine Mind, 
into a beautiful and perfect net-work the devotional revelations 
—for of course there can be no fresh revelations of the Faith 
once delivered to the saints—of one age with the worship and 
practice of another. Let us look a little closer at the matter, 
for the whole question of the devotion of the Church is full of 
interest. The spirit of God, Who breathes when He wills, 
inspires His Church with new devotions according to the 
wants or abundance, the sufferings or the triumphs, the 
humiliations or the victories of each succeeding age, or even 
according to the peculiar nature of each passing vicissitude of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth. The Church’s devotions are, 
so to speak, the characters in which God the Holy Ghost has 
written the history of the Church which God the Son has 
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committed to His keeping. The spiritual life of the Church 
and of the faithful is dependent upon the devotions with which 
He inspires her, and to Him alone are known the times and 
the moments when each new devotion shall arise. All the 
devotions of the Church are parts of one mighty whole, means 
towards one end; and, as we have said more than once in the 
pages of this Review, it is only when the necessities which 
called them forth have become part of the history of the past, 
that we can begin to understand them as a whole, or to grasp 
the end for which they have been given. No generation can 
fully comprehend its own special devotion, although it is the 
very spirit which gives it life. It is only when the generation 
has passed away that men can enter into all that was involved 
in its nature and purpose. So, too, it will only be when the 
last devotion shall have been breathed into the Church’s mind 
that we shall be able to grasp the whole of the marvellous 
unity of her mystical life as developed and shown forth in the 
devotions of her children. 

Applying what we have said to the devotion to the S. Heart, 
as manifested to B. Margaret Mary at Paray-le-Monial, we 
shall have no difficulty in seeing how perfectly it is adapted 
to the events of the times in which we live. It is especially 
fitted to be the devotion of our own days. It was known, 
indeed, to some of the saints of old. S. Augustine and S. Bona- 
venture and §. Bernard and S. Gertrude and S. Mechtild, 
and B, Angela of Foligno, and not a few of the great mystic 
writers of the- Middle Ages had all tasted of its sweetness ; 
still its full development was not for their times but for ours. 
When S. Gertrude was favoured with a vision of S. John the 
Kvangelist, and asked him why he had not revealed all the 
beatings of the heart of our Lord since he had felt them all 
himself when leaning on His bosom, he replied, “ That the 
full persuasive sweetness of the beatings of that heart was 
reserved to be revealed at a later time, when the world should 
have grown old and be sunk in tepidity, that it might thus be 
rekindled and reawakened to the love of God.”* Those who 
despise the vision of Paray-le-Monial will of course think still 
less of the revelation made to S. Gertrude, but the children 
of the Church, who believe and know that our Lord has never 
ceased to manifest Himself to their Mother, His Bride on 
earth, will see in the latter revelation the fulfilment of the 
former, and will rejoice with joy unutterable that the grace 
may still be given even to this poor world of ours—for never 





* “Life of B. Margaret Mary” (p. 349). By Father Tickell, S.J. 
London : Burns & Oates. sills 
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before, since He came to save it, has it been so sunk in 
tepidity, never has it been so unmindful of or ungrateful for 
what He has done for it—to be rekindled and reawakened, if 
only for a season, to faith in its Redeemer’s love. Foralthough 
so lost in apathy, and, so far as its rulers are concerned, in a 
state of apostasy from the King of kings, its state can never 
be said to be hopeless, at least until the time of its final re- 
jection of its Saviour. From the beginning, as we hinted above, 
our Lord has always fitted the Church’s devotions to the age 
through which it was passing, in order to preserve the hearts 
of men in His service, or to win themto it. In the early ages, 
when the memory of His sacred humanity was fresh and vivid 
in the Church’s mind, He led the faithful to dwell upon His 
Godhead. At a later period, when the thought of His Eternal 
Godhead had taken full possession of their minds, and when 
the temptation might naturally arise to forget His manhood, 
—for Satan is ever on the alert,—gradually, through His Holy 
Spirit, He inspired His Church with such special devotions as 
might remind them that, although the Eternal, Self-existent 
God, He is also in all things Man like unto ourselves, with 
a human heart, that can love with a human love, yet without 
sin. When fear was growing stronger than love He raised up 
His servant Francis of Assisi, amongst the hills of Umbria, and 
stamped upon his hands and feet and side His own redeeming 
Wounds, and sent him forth to the world a living image of 
Jesus crucified. From that hour to this the Holy Spirit has 
not ceased to multiply devotions to the 8. Humanity, to draw 
the world to God by the “cords of Adam and the bands of 
love.” First came a tenderer devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the altar, for the Holy Eucharist is the continuation 
of the Incarnation in the world, the memorial of our Lord’s 
Passion containing within itself the Body that hung upon the 
Cross, and the Precious Blood that was shed for men. By the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost the Church threw down the 
screens that had hidden her sanctuaries from her people, and 
brought forth her Lord from the silence of the tabernacle, and 
set Him on His sacramental throne, and gathered all her 
children round Him, and bade them come in familiar affection 
to His very feet. She told her priests to lift Him up in their 
arms, as Mary and Joseph had done of old, and bless them, 
and carry Him in procession through their streets, that His 
shadow passing over them might cast out their fear and re- 
kindle their love. Later still, when, notwithstanding every 
effort on His part, the love of men grew weaker and weaker 
towards their Lord, and when a heresy of deadly coldness— 
all the more dangerous because they who professed it remained 
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outwardly members of the Church—was poisoning the life- 
blood of the Church of France, and was eating its way into 
Italy, and had already seized upon Austria with its death-like 
grasp ; then it was that our Lord Himself broke through the 
sacramental silence of His altar-throne, in that little convent- 
chapel of the Visitation at Paray-le-Monial, on which now all 
eyes are fixed. He held His own human heart in His human 
hands. It was bleeding, and round about it was a crown of 
thorns, and out of it came a flame of fire, and He asked His 
humble daughter to give Him her own heart to rest in, for 
He was wearied with the sins and ingratitude of men. Then, 
too, it was that He declared that this manifestation of His 
Sacred Heart was the last effort of His love to gain the hearts 
of those for whom He had died. 

It is the spirit of this devotion which is now quickening the 
faithful to a more earnest faith and a tenderer love; and even 
had not our Lord Himself proposed it as specially suited to 
our own times, we could hardly have imagined any devotion 
more calculated to convert the world, or more condemnatory 
of the pride and self-sufficiency of the present day, than that 
which gathers us in adoration before His Human Heart, Who, 
although the mighty God, has proclaimed Himself the 
meekest and the lowliest of the sons of men. For two 
centuries the Spirit of the Sacred Heart has manifested itself 
in various devotions to our Lord’s suffering Humanity, and in 
new feasts in honour of His thorn-crowned head, His wounded 
hands and feet, His bleeding side, or His red precious blood. 
The latter devotion, indeed, is but a development of that of 
the 8. Heart, and, unless we are mistaken,—already there are 
many signs to this effect which we cannot mention here—will 
be spread far more widely than it is even at present, before 
the end. The “Blood is the Life,’? and as with the Precious 
Blood the Church of Christ began on earth, so with it, it may 
well be, will its earthly sojourn end. If devotion to the S. 
Heart be the last effort of our Lord’s love to gain the hearts of 
men, then devotion to the Precious Blood is the last effort of 
the S. Heart itself. The last wound given to our Lord was 
received by the S. Heart, yet when that Heart was opened, 
there still flowed forth Blood and Water. Marvellous con- 
nection! The Incarnation is the summing up of all God’s 
wonderful works in the Person of Christ; the Blessed 
Sacrament of the altar is the summing up of the Incarnation ; 
the S. Heart is the summing up of the Blessed Sacrament, 
while the Precious Blood is the summing up of the S. Heart, 
because it is its life, and the S. Heart is its fountain and its 
home. But God is not mocked. When the Incarnation and 
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the Blessed Sacrament and the 8. Heart and the Precious 
Blood shall have done their work, and God can point to His 
broken Heart, and to the last drop of His Precious Blood spilt 
for the love of man—and can point in vain; then, but not till 
then, the patience of the world’s Creator will be exhausted, 
and the cup of His sore anger will overflow, and the Mystery 
of Iniquity will be revealed. 

But why has the devotion to the S. Heart assumed at this 
moment the distinctive form of pilgrimage, when with regard 
to other modern devotions the faithful have been content to 
enter into their spirit without connecting them so closely with 
the place of their origin? Many reasons might be given—too 
many, indeed, to be given here; but afew may be singled out. 
We have already stated it to be our belief that the example of 
B. Benedict Labre, and still more his beatification, have pro- 
foundly influenced the Church of God, and that through his 
powerful intercession the spirit of pilgrimage has once more 
been poured upon the faithful. How general this has become 
may be gathered from the fact mentioned above, that the Holy 
Father has invited all Christians to visit in spirit the Holy 
Places of Palestine, and the chief sanctuaries of Christendom 
during this very month in which we are writing. But 
other explanations are not difficult to find. The workings of 
the Holy Spirit are never cither violent or startling, and one 
thing leads on to the other in His sweet and gentle Providence. 
For the last twenty years, we may say, the Spirit of Pilgrim- 
age has been growing in the Church, and the growth of this 
devotion by an attentive observer may in great measure be 
traced to the Mother of God, who overshadowed by the Spirit 
of God at the moment of the Incarnation gave to the world its 
Redeemer, and who still, as then, the spouse of the same 
Spirit, is ever bringing forth the members of His Mystical 
Body and nourishing them, through her prayers and His grace. 
Nothing is more striking, when we look back at the history 
of the Church of God, than the way in which the Mother leads 
to the Son, although, of course, it isnot strange that it should 
be so; for it enters into the very essence of the Incarnation. 
It was devotion to her Divine Maternity which secured for 
ever the belief amongst the faithful in the Godhead of her Son. 
It was an increase of tenderness and love towards herself 
which paved the way for, and accompanied a tenderer devotion 
to the B. Sacrament inthe Middle Ages. So in like manner it 
was devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary that led the 
way to the propagation of the devotion to the Heart of her 
Divine Son, for it was only a few months after the birth of 
B. Margaret Mary, that Pére Eudes, the founder of a congre- 
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gation dedicated to the pure Heart of our Lady, celebrated the 
first solemn Mass in its honour within a few miles of the birth- 
place of the Apostle of the Sacred Heart. So, too, in these 
our days it has been the apparitions of our Lady at La Salette 
and Lourdes, and the pilgrimages consequent upon them, 
which have prepared the way for those now being made to 
Paray-le-Monial. Most remarkable has been the increase of 
devotion to the B. Mother of God throughout the Church 
during the last quarter of a century, but its fruit is an increase 
of the worship of her Son. But it is in the wants of our own 
times that we shall find the especial reason why devotion to 
the 8. Heart has distinctively assumed the form of pilgrimage. 
The world has ceased to believe in the Incarnation and in the 
Sacramental system, and in holy places and things—or at least 
its belief in the former is but nominal, while the latter in its 
eyes are simply superstitions. It has become necessary, 
therefore, for all who still believe to profess their faith openly 
in the face of the unbelieving world. But how can this better 
be done than by their coming from every part of the world, 
and falling down in prostrate adoration on the very spot, 
where the human Heart of God has made Its last revela- 
tion of love for the sons of men; thus testifying by their 
veneration of a holy place to their belief in the Sacramental 
system, in which such veneration is involved, just as the 
Sacramental system itself is involved in the Incarnation. We 
say nothing here of the merit of these pilgrimages, although it 
must, indeed, be great in the sight of God, since their very 
object is the veneration of that which is dearest to Him, but at 
which the world scoffs. Of one thing we may be sure, that 
there is joy amongst the angels in heaven, when they behold 
how even now in the hour of the world’s apostasy, the Word, 
Who was once seen, and touched, and handled upon earth, is 
still drawing through His Human Heart, so many of the 
children of men unto Himself from every country of the earth. 

Yes, they have come and still are coming to the shrines o 
their Redeemer’s Heart. France from north to south, from 
east to west, from the corn-fields of Flanders to the olive-trees 
and vineyards of Provence, from the towering and snow-clad 
Alps to the faithful and loyal homes of Brittany, has con- 
secrated herself by new ties to the service of her true King, 
and, like her Clovis of old, may be said to have adored what 
she had burnt, and to have burnt what she had adored. 
Belgium, never found wanting in the hour of need, has sent 
her children from her old historic cities or from her teeming 
seats of industry to bear witness that theirs is still the spirit 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, whose statue looks down . her 
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capital. Holland, half of whose people is Catholic once again, 
and whose bravery in the cause of the Holy Father will be 
venerated with gratitude by after-ages, has been praying at 
the throne of the S. Heart for the conversion of all her sons. 
If Italy and Spain are not so numerously represented, this is 
only because of the tyranny which, under the pretence of advo- 
cating a free Church in a free State, has ended by fettering the 
limbs of the Bride of the Lamb in chains of iron, or of the 
anarchy which necessarily springs from the rejection of the 
Church’s gentle yoke, while the noblest and the purest in the 
former country are kneeling in spirit, as we know, at this very 
moment, on the spot which their anti-Christian rulers will 
not suffer them actually to visit. Not all the heart-rending 
bitterness of war has been able to keep German pilgrims from 
the soil which has been sanctified by Him, Whose will it is 
that all the nations of the earth should live in fellowship 
together. Already, we are told, the Catholics of the Americas 
are preparing to cross the ocean, and to add their tribute of 
intercession to the prayers of the Old World. Our own country, 
where for two centuries our Lord’s vineyard has been desolate 
and wasté, has brought her offerings to the little chapel among 
the vineyards where He Who is the true Vine manifested His 
desire to inebriate the world once again with the wine of His 
love. When the pilgrims arrived it was England’s hereditary 
Earl Marshal who bore the banner of S. George, while the 
silver cross of Scotland’s S. Andrew glittered in the moonlight. 
Ireland, on whose green fields 8. Patrick’s blessing rests almost 
as something sacramental—unless we have been wrongly in- 
formed—will soon put her sister nations to the blush both by 
the number of her pilgrims, and the fervour of her loving faith. 
Thus the whole Church of God may be said, now while we 
write, to have cast herself in adoration before the Human 
Heart of God. 

What shall the end of these things be? We cannot tell. 
Not all our prayers may be heard ; not all our hopes may be 
fulfilled ; the triumph of the Church may be delayed a little 
longer. But one thing we cannot doubt. There will spring 
from the present movement, in which the finger of God is so 
clearly visible, a livelier and more earnest faith, a more burning 
charity, a more out-spoken testimony to the divinity of the 
Church of God and to the value of her influence, a more bold 
and unflinching policy in every Catholic nation under the sun, 
and, in our Lord’s own time, the recognition even by the world 
itself that the Church which could produce such a movement 
is none other than that “ City which has foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 
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Since the above article was written, the criticism of our 
Protestant contemporaries on the pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial has somewhat shifted in its attacks. Recognizing, for 
the most part, that the spirit of pilgrimage is natural, they 
have reproached us for maintaining the revelation of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart to have been a physical miracle. 
In our article we have carefully guarded ourselves against 
choosing any particular revelation as having given rise to the 
devotion—all the revelations must be taken as a whole. They 
have been subjected to the close-searching investigation of the 
Holy See, and B. Margaret Mary has been declared by its 
solemn judgment to have been full of the Holy Ghost ; while 
the universal propagation of the devotion itself must be 
recognized as a proof of its truth, for no mere illusion could 
have so taken possession of the hearts of men—bringing forth 
such manifold fruits of grace. But this is not the point.on 
which we wish now to touch: our object is to notice the 
remarks of our contemporaries as to what they allege must 
have been a physical miracle, or a mere imagination. His 
Grace the Archbishop, in his telling letter to the Times (Sep- 
tember 9), has by his allusion to the book which S. John, in 
the revelation made to him, was told to take and eat, and 
which was sweet to his mouth but bitter to his belly, shown 
most clearly that the physical qualities of an object seen in 
vision are to be read and understood in the light and according 
to the laws of God’s Omnipotence. But we must not press his 
words too far. Whether or nottherevelations at Paray-le-Monial 
involved any “ physical operation,” is known to God alone ; but 
we, at least, as Catholics, cannot find it difficult of belief that 
He Who, in Holy Communion, lays His own Human, though 
now glorified, Heart of Flesh side by side with our own, can also, 
when it seems good to Him, operate even “ physically ” upon 
the hearts of men. It is true that theologians generally hold 
that visions of our Lord’s Humanity are not of His real Person; 
but this does not exclude physical operation. We do not, 
therefore, pronounce upon the question. With the Archbishop 
we wish to interpret the visions of B. Margaret Mary according 
to the laws of our Lord’s Omnipotence, and all things are 
possible to God. Probably, no “physical” operation took 
place in these visions. They were, no doubt, spiritual mani- 
festations meant in God’s Providence,—and we press the 
analogy upon those who still believe in Holy Writ, as a proof 
of their truth,—to illustrate the great Scripture doctrine that, 
by His grace, He replaces our hearts of stone by hearts of 
flesh. ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.”’? But we hold most strongly, that whatever 
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the visions may have been, some of them left physical effects 
upon the recipient. One of the proofs given by our Lord 
Himself, seen by many witnesses, submitted to the judgment of 
the Holy See, and approved by it, was the “wound in the 
side of B. Margaret Mary, closed up.” The Spectator,— 
always so courteous and in intention fair, dwells upon this fact. 
But we ask the Spectator whether we do not find in Scripture 
similar physical effects consequent upon visions. When Daniel 
saw the vision of the ram and the he-goat—there is no reason 
to suppose that either the one or the other stood before him in 
reality,—he “ fainted, and was sick certain days, and afterwards 
rose up and went about the king’s business.” When Saul 
saw a light from heaven on the road to Damascus, and heard 
the voice of the Lord Jesus, he was struck blind, and after- 
wards, when he recovered his sight, scales fell from his eyes. 
What are these but physical effects? We know what the 
Spectator will answer,—what, indeed, it has already answered 
—that the dreams of “ sensuous” visionaries ought to be 
expunged from Scripture. The Spectator, however, has not 
yet lost faith in §. Paul. But to reply to this would be to 
re-open the whole question of the authority of Holy Writ. 
Enough now to say that the Catholic Church interprets all 
God’s revelations—to use again the Archbishop’s words—by 
the laws of His Omnipotence. Catholics, at least, will find no 
difficulty in recognizing the physical effects of B. Margaret 
Mary’s vision. To their minds will rise up, at once, the 
blessed wounds of God Incarnate, imprinted on the hands and 
feet and heart of S. Francis of Assisi, which sanctified his own 
fair land of Umbria, and which his disciple, Bonaventure, 
tells us he heard Pope Alexander IV. declare in a public 
sermon that he had himself seen. They cannot forget how, 
even in a more wonderful way than with B. Margaret 
Mary, the heart of §. Catherine of Bologna was taken 
from her, and replaced, for a time, by the Heart of Him 
Who loved her. They, at least, will call to mind how, 
when the Spirit of God overflowed the heart of 8. Philip Neri 
with holy joy, it burst his ribs asunder. Nor can those who, 
like the present writer, have worshipped at the shrine of 
B. Clare of Monte-falco, forget the crucifix and the emblem of 
our Lord’s Passion, stamped on the very centre of her heart, 
now divided in two, that all the world may see them. The 
Spectator no doubt will see in these remarks “ a concentration 
of acts of devotion” round all sorts of doubtful sanctuaries ; 
but we must be allowed to affirm, openly before men, that we 
* Catholics still believe in the visions of the Old and New 
Testament, whether “ sensuous” or not, and believing also 
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that God has left an authority upon earth, which not only 
can set its seal upon doctrine, but also upon the devotion 
of the faithful, so that they shall never be misguided,—that 
we do not think it either childish or unmanly to hold that He 
Who became Man for our sakes that He might be “seen, and 
touched, and handled,” should also in that Church which is 
His Body, work, according to His good pleasure, from time to 
time visibly, and sensibly, and physically amongst the sons of 
men. 





Art. II.—ROUSSEAU 
Rousseau. By Joun Mortey, 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 1872, 


A® important literary work may be criticised in two leading 

points of view—either with reference to the writer him- 
self, and the school to which he belongs, or with reference to 
the subject-matter of his book. Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 


Rousseau” deserves more than ordinary attention in both 
these respects. It is not so much that this biography is 
written in order to set forth peculiar ideas, though it contains 
many a pageful of discussions unnecessary to the completeness 
of.his portrait of Rousseau ; but, having such ideas, Mr. Morley 
writes under their influence throughout, and they appear 
almost the more prominently when they are the less obtruded. 
The work belongs to a class in national literature, at present 
in but an early stage of its career, which is tending to revolu- 
tionize English thought, and to add another stream to that 
ever-ascending flood of infidelity which long since submerged 
France and Germany. We say “ infidelity,”’ though the word is 
now scarcely an adequate representation of the thing. Voltaire 
and Diderot and their followers were infidels. Rousseau was 
an infidel, though of a type specifically different. But in those 
old days infidelity still had the inward consciousness of rebellion. 
It was as though its adherents wore the Phrygian cap of 
hberty, a sign that they had been but recently freed from 
what they had learned to look upon as a yoke of bondage. 
But the modern infidels, and the English as much as any, 
have more faith in their attitude as belligerent powers, and 
seek to construct a new church, in which even the name of 
God shall be blotted out, and out of which shall disappear into 
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non-entity Christianity and all other religions. <A kind of faith 
is, notwithstanding, expected to arise out of this nothingness to 
govern man’s life and to supply the cravings of his imagination 
(we were going to say spirit—but the distinction of body and 
spirit is denied), for something higher than a life that ends 
with himself. We shall endeavour to collect from these 
volumes the theory which underlies them in the matter of 
religion, and give it, as far as may be, in Mr. Morley’s own 
words. It rests on the view now familiar to most readers of 
the speculations of the day—that of Positivism, which has 
a triple formula calculated to enable the least original of 
thinkers to solve, much to his own satisfaction, the most 
important problems that meet us in history. Theological, 
metaphysical, positive—these three words are to pick every 
lock. As for the manner in which they are handled, we find 
a good example in Mr. Morley’s criticism on Rousseau’s 
‘‘ Discourse on the Origin of Inequality.” He tells us that men 
first thought of the phenomena of society as manifestations 
of the will of deities; these deities gradually were reduced to 
a single divinity ; then this divinity as gradually lost person- 
ality, and was announced in the form of moral government of 
the universe, superintending providence, &c., and he illus- 
trates the same doctrine in the field of politics, where divine 
right stands for the theological principle, contract or natural 
right for the metaphysical (i. p. 156). What then con- 
stitutes the positive stage? That, it seems, we have not yet 
quite arrived at. Europe was already, in Rousseau’s age, 
‘too strong for the christian dogma, and not yet strong 
enough to rest in a provisional co-ordination of the results of 
its own positive knowledge” (i. p. 76). If we ask in what 
this co-ordination of results is likely to land us, the answer is 
rather vague. Baron d’Holbach and the dogmatic atheists he 
entertained were too sanguine in expecting that “every root 
and fragment of theistic conception”? was to disappear at 
once with “the superstitions which had grown round the 
christian dogma.” Mr. Morley expects “the slow growth of 
some replacing faith” to retain the elements of beauty he 
admits the old belief exhibited. It must not be Deism—that 
is too vague, florid, and subjective to be the doctrinal basis of 
a visible church. “ It binds up religion with an object whose 
attributes can neither be conceived nor defined” (ii. p. 277). 
And yet he compliments Christianity as having contributed to 
the Western world “ those moods of holiness, awe, reverence, 
and silent worship of an unseen not made with hands which 
the christianizing Jews first brought from the east” (p. 257). 
Those deeper moods he thinks ‘‘ must ally themselves with 
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something still more purely spiritual than the anthropomor- 
phized deities of the falling church” (p. 258). -What then, 
pray tell us, asks the reader on whom the dream of this revolu- 
tion has not yet shone, is this new faith we are to look for? 
Simply this, if we understand Mr. Morley correctly: the 
religious sentiment, which with him is feeling about the 
highest forces that govern human destiny, is to centre itself on 
humanity, that is, on the human race, what it has done or 
suffered in the past, and what it may achieve, or may be done 
for it,in the future. Instincts of holiness, a sense of awe and 
sublimity, he would encourage, but base them, not on the 
unseen and the infinite, which he seems to relegate into the 
regions of the unknown, if not of the impossible, but on what 
is seen and known—“ man’s awful procession from the regions 
of impenetrable night,” his struggles, in successive genera- 
tions, with material difficulties, and with his own passions, and 
the gradual building-up of the well-being of the race. His 
notions of the mystery administered by this strange religion 
seem suggested by an eloquent passage in the same kcy in 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. From this religion he eliminates 
the notion of mortal sin, of spiritual pride, of mortification, of 
ecstasy, of terror, of heaven or of hell, but maintains, by the 
example of Condorcet (!) that it will afford in death “as 
religious a solace as any early martyr ever found in his barba- 
rous mysteries ” (vol. ii. p. 279). We will quote one passage 
more at length, to show how completely the writer (who, let 
it be well understood, has not broken with morality, but talks, 
as we shall see, with the gravity of one who recognizes 
much that we associate with the divine law) accepts the belief 
of the African savage that the spirit of man is extinguished 
with the life of his body. Rousseau had consoled himself for 
the loss of his friend Madame de Warens, in the hope that he 
should be reunited with her in another world. The following 
is the commentary of his biographer on this text: 


To pluck so gracious a flower of hope on the edge of the sombre echoless 
gulf of nothingness into which our friend has slid silently down, is a natural 
impulse of the sensitive soul, numbing remorse and giving a moment's relief 
to the hunger and thirst of a tenderness that has been robbed of its object ; 
yet would not men be more likely to have deeper love for those about them, 
and a keener dread of filling a house with aching hearts, if they courageously 
realized from the beginning of their days that we have none of this perfect 
companionable bliss to promise ourselves in other worlds, that the black and 
horrible grave is indeed the end of our communion, and that we know one 
another no more ? (vol. i. p. 226). 


It is thus tolerably apparent that Mr. Morley is quite a 
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fanatic in this strange worship of the new idol set up in the 
temples of the Revolution, called Humanity, which pretends 
not to offer its votaries anything beyond the grave. He is 
equally fanatic in his hostility to the religion which he ima- 
gines this idol is to displace. Perhaps it may be a question 
whether we ought to reproduce the blasphemies which he 
throws out, as occasion offers, the like of which English writers 
of the respectable class have hardly ventured on since the 
time of Shelley’s “‘Queen Mab.” But it seems almost 
necessary that Catholic public writers should not disguise the 
extent to which this plague has now spread, or the prospect 
of its spreading a great deal farther beforeit is subdued. We 
will quote two examples. He speaks of the doctrine of the 
fall and depravity of man as ‘‘the false mockeries of the 
shrine of the Hebrew divinity,” as ‘the palsied and crushing 
conception of this excellent and helpful being, as a poor 
worm, writhing under the vindictive and meaningless anger 
of an omnipotent tyrant in the large heavens, only to be ap- 
peased by sacerdotal intervention” (vol. ii. p. 196); and 
again calls one idea of God that of “a grim chief justice of 
the universe,” and another (referring to de Maistre, to whom 
he gives a prominence which shows rather narrow reading 
in Catholic theological literature) ‘‘ that of a blood-smeared 
monster as from some steaming shrine in old Mexico” 
(vol. ii. p. 267).* ‘To talk polemics when weapons like these 
are used, would be idle. The hideous images here substituted 
for divine justice and love, are only the signs, not the causes, 
of hostility to what has ministered to the holiest of men since 
the world began all that made their character lovely and 
noble. That they are found in combination with so keen a 
perception as Mr. Morley displays of the degradation of the 
worst sins in a life like Rousseau’s, is a new feature in the 
infidelity of the present day, making it more dangerous to 
some minds, because less repulsive than that which was allied 
with uncleanness. They will find out, sooner or later, that the 
goddess ‘ Humanity ” will never wash her worshippers clean 
of such stains. There is but one source of purity to the 
chaste, or of recovery to the fallen, and in vain will it be looked 
for from any such earth-born idol as his. 

Our readers will now understand that whilst the spirit 
which Mr. Morley brings with him to the composition of the 
life of Rousseau may make his views on certain important 
points in appearance coincide with those a Christian writer 





* It is worth noticing that Mr. Morley invariably spells the name of God 
with a small initial. 
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would take, this coincidence shows not the least identity of 
principle. As a penetrating analysis of character and a very 
conscientious as well as masterly picture of the career of its 
miserable subject, we can give the work all the commendation 
it deserves. It shows a light, but at the same time very 
telling touch throughout. All the more unfortunate that the 
author has committed his self-esteem so decisively to errors 
which, by some convulsive action of the mind, grace (much 
as he despises the name) may yet make him throw off. What 
we shall now attempt is to give a sketch of the great leading 
traits of Rousseau’s development and literary works, referring 
to the originals, and to Mr. Morley’s exposition of them. This 
involves a notice of Rousseau’s moral character, his conversion 
to Catholicism, his apostasy, his political philosophy, and his 
theory of education. The “ Confessions” from which the 
story of Rousseau’s life is obtained is, in its way, a book of 
which happily there is no other example. Many have written 
their autobiographies, and even told the world their guilty 
actions, repented of or not; many have revealed a part of 
themselves in religious journals, ofténer, perhaps, a source of 
self-deceit rather than an efficient means of enlightening others 
as to their conduct. But Rousseau alone has put on record 
the “rise and progress” of uncleanness in his soul, not its 
results merely, but the process of its formation. And he 
tells it with little or no remorse, rather with satisfaction. Of 
remorse, indeed, there is plenty, and the book itself springs 
from the feeling, but it is not spent upon the worst of the 
things avowed. To proceed, however, with our proposed 
outline. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was born in 1712, at Geneva, of a 
Calvinist family, originally French. His father was a watch- 
maker, his mother the daughter of a minister. She died in 
giving him birth, and his earliest years were influenced by his 
father, a man of whom he speaks with some respect and affec- 
tion; but whose moral character appears to have been in- 
different. The way the father amused both himself and his 
son of an evening, when the latter was only six or seven years 
old, was this. They read romances aloud by turns, and even 
spent the whole night in this occupation. It happened some- 
times that the father, hearing the swallows at daybreak, would 
say, “ Come, let us go to bed. Iam more a child than you 
are.” How sad a future was insured by so miserable a 
training! Rousseau, of course, admits this, and says that he 
derived from this dangerous amusement of the years of infancy 
not merely an extreme readiness in reading and compre- 
hending, but a knowledge of the passions which at his age 
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was unique. A little later this reading was exchanged for the 
healthier food of Plutarch, which, however, the child imbibed 
with all that imaginative enthusiasm for the heroes of Greek 
and Roman republicanism which their imitators in the French 
Revolution displayed on such a scale some sixty years later. 
At about the age of ten he was sent to school at the house of a 
minister named Lambercier, and here, like other boys, he made 
his first acquaintance with sensual temptation, to which, from 
the very commencement, he appears to have yielded without 
an effort at resistance, impure curiosity and evil thoughts 
first getting their dominion over his soul, followed in due 
season by their natural fruit of impure actions, and, in the 
end, by the equally natural fruit of gloom, suspicion, delusive 
and miserable imaginations, and the whole train of dark 
passions which form the shade of a life of sin. Mr. Morley 
has exhibited in a few very powerful and striking words the 
inevitable sequence of states of mind which arise where no 
effort has been made by a man to become master of himself, 
nor any timely guard taken against “the playmate with 
which unwarned youth takes its heedless pleasure, and 
which waxes and strengthens with years, until the man sud- 
denly awakens to find the playmate grown into a master, 
grotesque and foul, whose unclean grip is not to be shaken 
off, and who poisons the air with the goatish fume of the 
satyr. It is on this side (he adds) that the unspoken plays so 
decisive a part, that most of the spoken seems but as dust 
in the balance ” (vol. i. p. 15). To the same period of 
Rousseau’s childhood belongs an incident, in itself very trifling, 
but important from the great prominence he gives it, a case 
of his being unjustly suspected of a piece of mischief, the 
passionate and enduring resentment he felt in consequence 
being all the more noticeable because he himself, later on, 
greatly stained his conscience by becoming an unjust accuser 
from the most cowardly motives. As he drifted towards 
manhood, his friends vainly tried to settle him in a notary’s 
office, and then as apprentice to a watchmaker. The latter 
employer treated him with great harshness, which led, at 
about the age of sixteen, to his running away from Geneva, 
and to the train of events which rendered him so miserable 
and so conspicuous. 

After some rambling Rousseau betook himself to a M. de 
Pontverre, the curé of a parish near Geneva, whose family 
happened to be connected historically with the Republic, and 
therefore interested the youthful and imaginative wanderer. 
At that time the work of conversion was pretty actively carried 
on in Savoy; the curé and his young guest got to talk on 
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religion, and Rousseau, though, as he says, he had a horror 
of Catholicism, accepted a letter from him to Madame de 
Warens, a convert-lady residing at Annecy, who was to help 
him further on his way. This lady, whose connection with 
Rousseau has rendered her too famous, was of noble family, 
still young, twenty-eight at the time we speak of, and very 
fascinating and beautiful. She had made an unhappy marriage, 
was parted from her husband, had become a Catholic, and had 
a small pension from the King of Piedmont. She was a friend 
of a saintly bishop of Geneva, M. de Bernex, and lived, ex- 
ternally at all events, the life of a good Catholic, spending 
much in charitable works. There was a great deal, however, 
behind, to explain all that followed, and which we shall notice 
as we proceed. She immediately patronized Rousseau, and 
enabled him to go to Turin, where he was admitted into an 
establishment called the Hospice of Catechumens, and placed 
under instruction with a view to being received into the 
Catholic Church. In this hospice he met with some wretches 
of detestable character and morals, who went about as real or 
pretended Jews and Moors, desirous of becoming Catholics, 
and earning alms by hypocritical conversion. Rousseau, 
though not sunk in infamy like theirs, yet, by his own account, 
had no better motives for the step he contemplated. He uses 
this strong language on the subject: “I could not disguise 
from myself that the holy work I was going to do was at 
bottom nothing but the action of a bandit. Though still quite 
young, I felt that whatever religion was the true one, I was 
going to sell mine, and that even though I chose well, I was 
going, in the bottom of my heart, to lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and to deserve the contempt of mankind.” However, he had 
too many secret reasons for him not to goon. He had made 
up his mind never to return to Geneva; he had no friends or 
resources, and he thought he had gone too far to recede, so in 
about nine days (he himself says a month) he made his 
abjuration, and became a Catholic. He therefore avows 
that his conversion was false and sacrilegious. Perhaps after 
this no more need be said about it; still we confess there 
are things that incline us to think that, once a Catholic, he 
did, for a considerable time, intend to remain such. There is 
a curious story in the Confessions, belonging to a period three 
years later, about a fire having taken place near Madame de 
Warens’ house at Annecy. The Bishop de Bernex happened 
to be there, and assembled the household in the garden to 
pray for the divine assistance. The fire abated, and this in- 
cident, being considered miraculous, was one of the facts 
adduced with a view to the bishop’s beatification. Two years 
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afterwards Rousseau himself furnished an attestation of it, 
and says: “ so far as I can recall my ideas, being then sincerely 
Catholic, I was of good faith. The love of the marvellous, so 
natural to the human heart, my veneration for this virtuous 
prelate, the secret pride of having perhaps myself contributed 
to the miracle, aided in leading me astray ; and what is certain 
is that if this miracle had been the effect of the most ardent 
prayers, I might indeed have been able to claim my own part 
init.”* Later on, he also speaks of his confessor, though at a 
time when he was living in habitual sin. As to any esthetical 
feelings connected with Catholic worship, we of course do not 
bring them into this question. Rousseau remained a Catholic, 
at least in name, until 1754, that is for twenty-six years, when 
he apostatized, by being readmitted into the Calvinist com- 
munion. Mr. Morley says that in this act he was not leaving 
Catholicism, to which he had never really passed over, and 
calls his original conversion a farce. It is difficult to judge, 
especially with reference to a mind that played such fearful 
pranks with itself as Rousseau’s, but if we accept his account 
of himself in one part, we must in another, unless it is irre- 
concilable; and, as we have seen, Rousseau as distinctly 
declares his sincerity at one period, as he does his insincerity 
at another. 

After knocking about for some time at Turin, he obtained 
employment as a lackey in the house of a Madame de Vercellis, 
who died in about three months. Her death led to one of the 
most painful incidents in Rousseau’s Confessions, An old 
piece of rose-and-silver ribbon had struck the boy’s fancy. 
He stole it, and when it was missing on the examination of 
the property, and found in his possession, he accused an inno- 
cent girl, a kitchen-maid, of having given it tahim. She lost 
her place in consequence, and bitter self-reproach for this base 
action never quitted Rousseau to the end of his life. Afterwards 
he got a situation in the household of a Piedmontese nobleman, 
the Count de Gouvon, when, being seen to be something out 
of the common order, he received lessons in Latin from a 
member of the family, and would doubtless have been pushed 
on in life, but for his own folly. He got restless from the 
society of an idle companion, was dismissed, and made his way 
back in 1729 to Madame de Warens at Annecy. So far, there 
was small promise of anything remarkable in his career ; for 
besides the mean and cowardly proceeding we have mentioned, 
other stains attach to the Turin period of Rousseau’s life, par- 
ticularly the guilty indulgence of his imagination, as before. 

Madame de Warens received him kindly, and after a while 


* Vid, his Confessions, I, iii. p. 112, ed, Didot. 
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he made an ineffectual trial of his vocation for the priesthood 
in the seminary at Annecy. Next he was sent to accompany a 
friend to Lyons, who had been his teacher in music, and to 
stay with him as long as he had occasion for him. This friend 
was seized with epilepsy in the street. Rousseau called for 
assistance, told the people the name of his friend’s hotel, and 
then slipped away out of the crowd, leaving the poor man in 
a strange city to his fate, and went back to Annecy. Madame 
de Warens was absent in Paris, and the interval was spent by 
Rousseau in rambling about on foot. Fora time he was inter- 
preter to a Greek archimandrite ona begging tour. He made 
a short visit to Paris, also to Lyons, and by leading a vagabond 
life, he acquired that sympathy for the common people, the 
rude, struggling classes, which afterwards gave to his writings 
their revolutionary fire. Thus he tells how he asked for dinner 
at a peasant’s cottage, who at first only gave him barley-bread 
and skimmed milk, but ventured, after due caution, to produce 
good brown bread, ham, and a bottle of wine, the reason of his 
keeping them back at first being his dread of the tax- 
gatherers : he would be a ruined man, he said, if they did not 
think he was dying of hunger. This made a powerful impres- 
siou on Rousseau’s mind, as well it might. The present writer 


can recall a parallel anecdote in connection with Ireland. 
Many years ago, in Galway, a countryman remarked to him: 
“Tf a landlord sees a poor man with a good coat on his back, 


he never rests till he has raised the rent! ’’ Rousseau at last 


made his way back to Savoy, found Madame de Warens at 
Chambéri, and there took up his residence in her house, finding 
employment for some time in a government office and after- 
wards as a teacher of music. 

Madame de Warens was, as we have said, a convert-lady, 
but she was one of a very peculiar type, who modified Catholic 
morals, as well as Catholic faith, to suit herown ideas. At an 
early period of life she had unhappily fallen into the hands of 
a bad man who was her preceptor, and who succeeded in con- 
vincmg her that there was no sin in compliance with the pas- 
sions. Without, as it appears, any violent temptations of her 
own, she deliberately acted upon this theory, and habitually 
led an immoral life, first with one, and then with another of 
those who attracted her fancy, and so acted, as Rousseau says, 
withoutthesmallestscruple or hesitation. On Rousseau’s return, 
he soon discovered that his patroness was living in thisway with 
a certain Claude Aet, her steward; and within no long time, 
he himself, by her own proposal, also became her paramour, 
the arrangement being made with as much formality as if it 
had been a simple question of taking him for her husband. 
Not long after, Act died, in consequence of fatigue in an 
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Alpine expedition, and Rousseau then, till 1738, seems to have 
kept the undivided attachment of this miserable woman. Their 
time was spent between Chambéri and a country residence, 
and, from Rousseau’s description, it was a period of the most 
complete satisfaction in a life of sin that can easily be imagined. 
He was passionately fond of his mistress; he had the most 
intense delight in the beauties of nature, in all that sensuous 
admiration of scenery which he was the first to infuse into 
European literature, and he revelled in all the intellectual 
pleasures which bocks afforded him, forming his mind by the 
best process of self-education he could think of. He studied 
Voltaire, the Port-royal Logic, Leibnitz, Descartes, &c. &c., 
trusting to develop the power of thinking, rather by the pro- 
cess of reading than by any positive and independent effort,— 
a desultory method, which his biographer justly condemns. At 
length, he took it into his dreamy head, in consequence of the 
study of some surgical work, that he had a polypus in the 
heart ! and went off to Montpellier to get itcured. It proved 
to be all nonsense, and he came back ; but on his return found 
his place as lord of the household usurped by a rival, named 
Vinzenried. He remonstrated in vain, the charm of his Eden 
of sin had departed, and he left Madame de Warens finally in 
1741. We hear little more of her ; but some thirteen years later 
she had fallen into poverty and had become a mere wreck. 
Rousseau saw her in 1754, and reproached himself for not 
taking care of her last most unhappy years, which lingered 
out till about 1762. Her life presents one of those soft but 
unprincipled careers which always end in shallows and 
miseries. The explanation of it is not very difficult. She had 
evidently substituted her own vague, misty notions for an 
objective creed, and probably lived in an atmosphere of bad 
confessions. Whilst leading the life we have described, she 
was careful, for example, to have mass said in her chapel on 
the feast of her patron-saint, at daybreak, previous to spending 
the day with Rousseau picnicking in the woods. She denied 
a hell, but admitted a purgatory, and, somehow or other, 
seems to have believed she could still be a good Catholic, 
interpreting the Church in her own sense. 

Quitting Madame de Warens, Rousseau at first found em- 
ployment for a year in tuition, and though in practice he was 
anything but successful, he then laid the foundation of the 
fine-spun theories which carried the world by storm in 
**Emilius.” He came to Paris and failed in getting people 
to accept a reform in musical notation he had invented. All 
at once, in 1743, he got what seemed the brilliant appointment 
of secretary of the French Embassy at Venice. There he spent 
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eighteen months, from which, however, no significant result 
came ; he quarrelled with the ambassador, acquired new disgust 
for the civil institutions of his age, and returned to Paris once 
more to live by his wits. Hardly had he got there, when he 
formed with a kitchen-maid, Theresa le Vasseur, whom he 
met at a shabby hotel, a connection which lasted the remainder 
of his life, and which for a long time made him, as he thought, 
very happy, and in the end, as he knew, very miserable. This 
woman was, perhaps, the last to whom a man of genius might 
have been expected to attach himself,—ignorant and stupid to 
such a degree that she could not even be taught to remember 
the order of the months, or to tell what o’clock it was from 
the dial-plate. Rousseau believed he found in her a goodness 
of heart, a sentiment which was enough to furnish out his 
felicity, as his social creed was exclusive of all the tinsel of 
civilization. So they set up in life together, he from the first 
declaring he would always remain attached to her, but would 
never make her his wife. This latter resolution, twenty-five 
years afterwards, he graciously waived, and nominally did 
recognize her as his wife, though no religious ceremony, and 
no legal ceremony that would pass current as such anywhere 
but in Scotland, ever took place between them. Theresa le 
Vasseur bore him five children, all of whom he disposed of by 
putting them in the Foundling Hospital, and losing all trace 
of them. This shocking procedure, which is the more odious 
from his elaborate preachings avout parental sentiment, 
seems at first to have been suggested very simply by his con- 
versation with a bad set of people that surrounded him 
at Paris. Afterwards he learned to justify it by canting 
philosophical talk about the Spartan education. But he never 
succeeded in stilling the voice of conscience in the matter, 
which evidently haunted him to the last. His poor concu- 
bine always struggled against this remorseless immolation of 
her children, but in vain. It probably had a great deal to do 
with her subsequent estrangement from Rousseau, for in his 
later years she could not endure him, and they led a miserable 
life, forming a very dark background to his early pictures of 
simple happiness,—in which the very suspicion of anything 
wrong appeared to be successfully excluded from his mind. 
Mr. Morley, whilst censuring Rousseau’s criminality towards 
his children as it deserves, extenuates it on the ground of his 
remorse, and of his confession of his own guilt, but consider- 
ably more by the contrast of a furious attack on clergymen 
and others who favour what he calls ‘‘ the common and rather 
bestial opinion in favour of reckless propagation.” We shall 
quote his doctrine on this subject, which is borrowed from 
VOL. XXI.—No, xt. [New Series.] x 
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Mill and publicists of that school. Mr. Morley says: “It 
really seems no more criminal to produce children with the 
deliberate intention of abandoning them to public charity, as 
Rousseau did, than it is to produce them in deliberate reliance 
on the besotted maxim that he who sends mouths will send 
meat, or any other of the spurious saws which make Providence 
do duty for self-control, and add to the gratification of physical 
appetite the grotesque luxury of religious unction” (vol. i. 
p- 125). Often as the wicked principle on which this declama- 
tion rests has been maintained of late years, we have never 
once seen in the writings or speeches of its supporters the 
least condemnation of the well-known fact that it is exten- 
sively carried out in France by a systematic violation of natural 
Jaws, rendering the consciences of thousands of unhappy 
women wretched, seared as may be those of their husbands, 
and rapidly bringing society to the state it was when, under 
the Roman empire, governments seriously took alarm at the 
dwindling of the degenerate population, smitten with the 
blight of immorality. 

Rousseau’s genius was one of late expansion. He had 
reached his forty-ninth year when he obtained the prize 
awarded by the Academy of Dijon to his famous essay on the 
question: “ Has the restoration of the sciences contributed to 
purify or to corrupt manners?” which he supplemented by 
another essay, three years later, on the question: ‘‘ What is 
the origin of inequality among men, and is it authorized by 
the natural law?” He has himself given an extraordinary 
description of the excitement under which the first of these 
essays was conceived. He met with the announcement of the 
subject in a newspaper, and was immediately seized with a 
most overpowering rush of thought, under which he sank upon 
the ground, shed floods of tears and almost lost consciousness. 
When we consider the tremendous effect these treatises were 
destined to have in revolutionizing French and even European 
society, being the great fountain-heads of the stream of 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ”? which loosened all the 
foundations of society for a whole century, we cannot be 
‘surprised that their author was in no common and every-day 
state of mind when he devisedthem. Mr. Morley regards the 
phenomenon as very easily accounted for. Rousséau had been 
meditating on politics for seven years past, ever since his 
residence at Venice, and now the hidden process burst into 
light all at once, and the man took it for a trance. As the 
biographer absolutely rejects the supernatural, he obviously is 
obliged to explain the marvellous by causes which seem very 
inadequate ; but we are precluded from arguing with him on 
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individual conclusions, differing as we do so entirely upon first 
principles. It is, however, unnecessary to suppose Rousseau’s 
excitement as supernatural, however able an instrument ho 
may have been of evil powers in the work he contemplated. 
Reading the work quietly, after the dust of more than a 
hundred years has gathered over it, we are astonished to think 
that it was written in such frenzy, or that it produced so 
prodigious an effect upon the human mind. The essays ought 
not to have deceived even the youngest mind that was accus- 
tomed to think calmly. But they fell on the world “ like fire 
to heather set,’’ and what perhaps now would put the majority 
of plain readers to sleep, in the year 1754 could drive them 
into delirium. The eighteenth century in its first three quarters 
was, on the whole, one of a formal, stereotyped genius, highly 
artificial and conservative. Such a social temperament is one 
very liable to be carried by storm, if any one chooses to make 
a bold attack, because it has little real strength in it, and its 
hatred of change is built upon nothing but worldliness. We 
may be aided in understanding it by the extreme instance of 
Japan, a country for more than two hundred years crystallized 
by a conservatism compared with which that of Europe was 
revolution itself, and now childishly sweeping every corner of 
its social system with the besom of changes perfectly foreign 
and incongruous. In Europe the changes arose from the 
fermentation of the corruption into which it had sunk. To 
return, however, to Rousseau’s essays. Mr. Morley has given 
a careful analysis of them, and has stated some of the objec- 
tions against them with great clearness and ability. We do 
not propose to enter into a formal outline of them, but we 
shall endeavour to state their leading points, and to bring out 
the idea which Rousseau had thoroughly developed in his 
mind, thoroughly believed in, and was thus able, by means of 
it, to master other minds not possessed with any idea of their 
own, and therefore incapable of resisting the persuasions of 
a sophist who had first persuaded himself. 

He begins by a declamation against the uniformity and 
hollowness of modern society, in which the manners are all 
moulded upon one type, which makes people externally resemble 
each other, by a general show of kindness and politeness, 
veiling hatred, suspicion, and a whole train of vices. 

This depravation he thinks obvious, and he finds the cause 
by an easy jump. Virtue has diminished from among men in 
exact proportion to the growth of knowledge, and his proof is 
the history of the ancient world; Egypt, Greece, Rome, in 
their rude and early days, having been the seats of conquering 
nations, and brought to decrepitude and degradation by 
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literature and science. The early Persians, the Scythians, 
and the Germans are his examples, on the other hand, of 
energy accompanying what he calls “a happy ignorance.” 
Further, the boasted arts and sciences took their rise from so 
many vices,—astronomy from superstition, geometry from 
avarice, physics from idle curiosity, and so on. The difficulty 
of finding out nature’s secrets is a warning of the danger that 
attends their discovery. And the pursuit in which scientific 
men consume their lives, investigating, for instance, the pro- 
perties of curves, the revolutions of the planets, or the strange 
generations of insect-life, are all of them useless to good 
government and the real well-being of mankind. Now and 
then, indeed, a sage like Bacon might have a special call to a 
life of research for the benefit of mankind, but these ex- 
ceptional minds needed no teacher but Nature herself. 

The Discourse on Inequality carried these flimsy but 
mischievous paradoxes a stage further. Without troubling 
himself with facts, Rousseau threw back his imagination to a 
period when the earth was covered with forests, and among 
these forests roamed the savage ancestors of civilized men, in 
a state of independence and freedom; not associated with 
each other, their bodily powers in a state of high health and 
of animal perfection, their minds in a condition of cheerful 
blank. He made freedom, and not reason, the true distinguish- 
ing characteristic of man. Among his arguments for savage 
independence as the natural state of mankind, he laid great 
stress on the extreme difficulty that must have attended the 
formation of language, which is essential to society. Then, as 
to animal perfection, that was gained by exposure to the 
weather, and by the need of defending themselves against the 
brute creation. The acquisition of instruments, even of the 
simplest kind, Rousseau thought must have diminished the 
strength and activity of the primitive man, whom he armed 
merely with stones, a good stick, and a power of appropriating 
to himself the instincts which are dispersed among the various 
tribes inferior to him. Virtues are scarcely attributes that 
could belong to beings like these; yet the essayist insisted 
they could not be wicked, for the very reason that they knew 
not what goodness meant, and that at least they possessed the 
positive virtue of pity, arising, it seems, from innate repug- 
nance to see their fellow-creature suffering. As for love, in 
the sense of preference, it was not to be found in this charming 
ideal of primeval humanity, which was content with the 
gratification of the mere physical passion. 

Inequality, among “salvage men ” of this type, he conceived 
there could belittle, living as they did with simplicity and 
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uniformity, on the same aliments, and doing exactly the same 
things; discoveries, if made, would perish with the inventors, 
and ages would roll over leaving man still a child. But he 
fancied that a time arrived when this state of things under- 
went a slight change, and his primitive human animals passed 
into the condition of savagery, as the term is commonly under- 
stood. Differences of soil and climate led to the resources, 
rude as compared with those of civilization, but still of an 
artiff€ial kind,—the line, the hook, the bow and arrows. 
Volcanoes, he thinks, or the effect of lightning, may have 
suggested the use of fire. Gradually the idea of relation came 
in, of mutual help in the chase which afforded the savages 
their livelihood, yet mutual help not as yet developed into any 
settled associations. Huts were constructed, introducing a 
kind of property, but of an inchoate, imperfect description. 
The family began to form itself, and the faculty of speech was 
more developed.* The love of praise, finding its material in 
dance and song, was the first step towards inequality. But 
on the whole, Rousseau vaunts this early state of savage life 
as the happiest, and as that which nature intended to be 
permanent, the real youth of the human race, at which 
collectively it would have wished to stop, as the individual 
would wish to stop, in the very bloom of his years. But the 
introduction of complete inequality he ascribes to the two arts 
of metallurgy and agriculture, discoveries which led men to 
associate their fellows in great numbers in order to work for 
the benefit of others, not of themselves, and which in process 
of time changed the primeval forests into cultivated fields, 
whence comes division of land, property, and the distinction 
of ranks. Next, he supposes social evils, wars, and fightings 
arising from these changes, to have led to the institution of 
laws and magistracies, which he regards as an adroit usur- 
pation, ‘presenting itself as a remedy, but in reality the 
destruction of natural liberty, and itself giving place in the 
end to arbitrary power, the last degree of inequality. Such 





* Rousseau’s notions of the development of society look very like a mere 
expansion of half a dozen lines in Horace :— 


Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus atque ita porro 
Puguabant armis, que post fabricaverat usus ; 
Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque invenére. Dehinc absistere bello, 
Oppida cceperunt munire, et ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur esset neu latro, neu quis adulter. 
Hor., Sat. I., iii, 99-106. 
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was Rousseau’s theory, but put forth by him, heightened and 
coloured with a resentful, angry rhetoric, which, meeting with 
minds deeply influenced already by injustice and suffering, 
had an effect far beyond what in any other age would have 
attended such precarious, superficial, and fanciful theories. 
A generation had hardly passed before men who had been fed 
upon his dreams, seriously attempted what he had but 
imagined, cleared the political area and removed the old 
materials, in order to attempt the work of Lycurgus at Sparta, 
and build up what Rousseau: calls “a good edifice.” ‘Their 
work was worthy of its foundation, and of the mind which had 
formed itself in the way we have described in the earlier part 
of this sketch. 

To refute Rousseau’s theory by applying to it the test of 
revealed truth would of course be effective only with those who 
believe in that truth; whereas, though he did retain the sen- 
timent of religion, he denies by implication all idea of the Crea- 
tion or of the Fall, like the men of science, falsely so called, 
whom he despised. We cannot, therefore, dispute with followers 
of Rousseau on any common ground of religion, as we could 
dispute with heretics, who accept, for example, the Scriptures. 
But independently of his doctrines setting at defiance the 
whole system of revelation as regards the state of humanity 
on earth, it is not difficult to show that they contain almost as 
many absurdities as paragraphs. He imagines an ideal con- 
dition of men without so much as an attempt to show that it 
either exists or ever did exist, and judges by comparison with 
it, of their present condition conceived in an equally imaginary 
way. Mr. Morley has well pointed out a part of the absurdity 
of Rousseau’s conceptions of savage life. 


He speaks of the savage state as one, identical, normal. It is of course 
nothing of the kind. The varieties of belief, and habit, and custom among 
the different tribes of savages, in reference to every object that can engage 
their attention, from death and the gods and immortality, down to the uses 
of marriage and the art of counting, and the ways of procuring subsistence, 
are infinitely numerous ; and the more we know about this vast diversity, 
the less easy is it to think of the savage state in general (vol. i. p. 178). 


It is only necessary to refer to the testimonies of travellers, 
whether ancient or recent, for proof that the vices of savages 
are quite as great in their own way as those of civilized people, 
and that the politeness which veils the darker passions is 
found among the most barbarous tribes, much more than 
among the lowest strata of the population of cities, A worse 
idea could not be formed of the moral of revolutionary France 
than Diodorus gives us of ancient Gaul. Rousseau ignorantly 
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talks of the early conquering days of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
as if, first, he knew anything about the contemporaries of 
Sesostris, and as if, secondly, the 10,000 under Xenophon, or 
the Romans in the day of the Punic wars, were either savages, 
or one whit less energetic than their predecessors in heroic 
times. And he takes as a cause of decline that growth of 
literature and science which is, to a limited extent only, its 
concomitant, forgetting that both these pursuits have always 
deteriorated in proportion to the corruption of states, if we 
understand them in their true and highest sense. A degenerate, 
indolent, vicious people are not exactly the stuff from which 
arise great poets, great scholars, great discoverers. Nor is a 
society in which these are still found very likely to be crushed 
by inroads of rude barbarians, such as his early Persians and 
Scythians. His attacks on the inutility of science rest on 
his assumption that a state of bodily vigour in combination 
with a mind blank of all intellectual discipline is what was 
intended as the perfection of this being of large discourse, look- 
ing before and after. Again, the assertion that freedom of 
choice, and not reason, is man’s differentia, is about as sound as 
the definition of man as a cooking animal, or a commercial 
animal. There can be no freedom of choice without reason, 
and as man alone has reason, man alone is free. But freedom 
is only one out of many exercises of reason, and to set up 
any one of them as the characteristic of man, rather than the 
attribute from which they all alike flow, is a confusion of 
thought very frequent in those who are carried away by 
some favourite idea. Rousseau hated control, and conse- 
quently freedom from control was the one aspect in which he 
contemplated human nature. Language, on which he lays 
so much stress, is too large a subject to enter upon here, 
but it may be remarked, that there seems a very much greater 
facility in coining words, a much more elaborate system of 
inflexions in some early states of language than in those of 
advanced civilization. The transition from the supposed pure 
savagery to savage barbarism as conceived by Teach, is 
justly criticised by Mr. Morley as follows :— 


Again, if the savage state supervened upon the state of nature in con- 
sequence of certain climatic accidents of a permanent kind, such as living on 
the banks of a river or in a dense forest, how was it that the force of these 
accidents did not begin to operate at once! How could the isolated state of 
nature endure for a year in the face of them! Or what was the precipitating 
incident which suddenly set them to work, and drew the primitive men from 
an isolation so profound that they barely recognized one another, into tha 
semi-social state in which the family wes founded! (vol. i. p. 170 
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literature and science. The early Persians, the Scythians, 
and the Germans are his examples, on the other hand, of 
energy accompanying what he calls “a happy ignorance.” 
Further, the boasted arts and sciences took their rise from so 
many vices,—astronomy from superstition, geometry from 
avarice, physics from idle curiosity, and so on. The difficulty 
of finding out nature’s secrets is a warning of the danger that 
attends their discovery. And the pursuit in which scientific 
men consume their lives, investigating, for instance, the pro- 
perties of curves, the revolutions of the planets, or the strange 
generations of insect-life, are all of them useless to good 
government and the real well-being of mankind. Now and 
then, indeed, a sage like Bacon might have a special call to a 
life of research for the benefit of mankind, but these ex- 
ceptional minds needed no teacher but Nature herself. 

The Discourse on Inequality carried these flimsy but 
mischievous paradoxes a stage further. Without troubling 
himself with facts, Rousseau threw back his imagination to a 
period when the earth was covered with forests, and among 
these forests roamed the savage ancestors of civilized men, in 
a state of independence and freedom; not associated with 
each other, their bodily powers in a state of high health and 
of animal perfection, their minds in a condition of cheerful 
blank. He made freedom, and not reason, the true distinguish- 
ing characteristic of man. Among his arguments for savage 
independence as the natural state of mankind, he laid great 
stress on the extreme difficulty that must have attended the 
formation of language, which is essential to society. Then, as 
to animal perfection, that was gained by exposure to the 
weather, and by the need of defending themselves against the 
brute creation. The acquisition of instruments, even of the 
simplest kind, Rousseau thought must have diminished the 
strength and activity of the primitive man, whom he armed 
merely with stones, a good stick, and a power of appropriating 
to himself the instincts which are dispersed among the various 
tribes inferior to him. Virtues are scarcely attributes that 
could belong to beings like these; yet the essayist insisted 
they could not be wicked, for the very reason that they knew 
not what goodness meant, and that at least they possessed the 
positive virtue of pity, arising, it seems, from innate repug- 
nance to see their fellow-creature suffering. As for love, in 
the sense of preference, it was not to be found in this charming 
ideal of primeval humanity, which was content with the 
gratification of the mere physical passion. 

Inequality, among “salvage men ” of this type, he conceived 
there could belittle, living as they did with simplicity and 
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uniformity, on the same aliments, and doing exactly the same ~ 
things; discoveries, if made, would perish with the inventors, 
and ages would roll over leaving man stilla child. But he 
fancied that a time arrived when this state of things under- 
went a slight change, and his primitive human animals passed 
into the condition of savagery, as the term is commonly under- 
stood. Differences of soil and climate led to the resources, 
rude as compared with those of civilization, but still of an 
artificial kind,—the line, the hook, the bow and arrows. 
Volcanoes, he thinks, or the effect of lightning, may have 
suggested the use of fire. Gradually the idea of relation came 
in, of mutual help in the chase which afforded the savages 
their livelihood, yet mutual help not as yet developed into any 
settled associations. Huts were constructed, introducing a 
kind of property, but of an inchoate, imperfect description. 
The family began to form itself, and the faculty of speech was 
more developed.* The love of praise, finding its material in 
dance and song, was the first step towards inequality. But 
on the whole, Rousseau vaunts this early state of savage life 
as the happiest, and as that which nature intended to be 
permanent, the real youth of the human race, at which 
collectively it would have wished to stop, as the individual 
would wish to stop, in the very bloom of his years. But the 
introduction of complete inequality he ascribes to the two arts 
of metallurgy and agriculture, discoveries which led men to 
associate their fellows in great numbers in order to work for 
the benefit of others, not of themselves, and which in process 
of time changed the primeval forests into cultivated fields, 
whence comes division of land, property, and the distinction 
of ranks. Next, he supposes social evils, wars, and fightings 
arising from these changes, to have led to the institution of 
laws: and magistracies, which he regards as an adroit usur- 
pation, presenting itself as a remedy, but in reality the 
destruction of natural liberty, and itself giving place in the 
end to arbitrary power, the last degree of inequality. Such 





* Rousseau’s notions of the development of society look very like a mere 
expansion of half a dozen lines in Horace :— 


Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus atque ita porro 

Puguabant armis, que post fabricaverat usus ; 

Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 

Nominaque invenére. Dehinc absistere bello, 

Oppida cceperunt munire, et ponere leges, 

Ne quis fur esset neu latro, neu quis adulter. ‘ 
Hor., Sat. I., iii. 99-106. 
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was Rousseau’s theory, but put forth by him, heightened and 
coloured with a resentful, angry rhetoric, which, meeting with 
minds deeply influenced already by injustice and suffering, 
had an effect far beyond what in any other age would have 
attended such precarious, superficial, and fanciful theories. 
A generation had hardly passed before men who had been fed 
upon his dreams, seriously attempted what he had but 
imagined, cleared the political area and removed the old 
materials, in order to attempt the work of Lycurgus at Sparta, 
and build up what Rousseau calls “a good edifice.” Their 
work was worthy of its foundation, and of the mind which had 
formed itself in the way we have described in the earlier part 
of this sketch. 

To refute Rousseau’s theory by applying to it the test of 
revealed truth would of course be effective only with those who 
believe in that truth; whereas, though he did retain the sen- 
timent of religion, he denies by implication all idea of the Crea- 
tion or of the Fall, like the men of science, falsely so called, 
whom he despised. We cannot, therefore, dispute with followers 
of Rousseau on any common ground of religion, as we could 
dispute with heretics, who accept, for example, the Scriptures. 
But independently of his doctrines setting at defiance the 
whole system of revelation as regards the state of humanity 
on earth, it is not difficult to show that they contain almost as 
many absurdities as paragraphs. He imagines an ideal con- 
dition of men without so much as an attempt to show that it 
either exists or ever did exist, and judges by comparison with 
it, of their present condition conceived in an equally imaginary 
way. Mr. Morley has well pointed out a part of the absurdity 
of Rousseau’s conceptions of savage life. 


He speaks of the savage state as one, identical, normal. It is of course 
nothing of the kind. The varieties of belief, and habit, and custom among 
the different tribes of savages, in reference to every object that can engage 
their attention, from death and the gods and immortality, down to the uses 
of marriage and the art of counting, and the ways of procuring subsistence, 
are infinitely numerous ; and the more we know about this vast diversity, 
the less easy is it to think of the savage state in general (vol. i. p. 178). 


It is only necessary to refer to the testimonies of travellers, 
whether ancient or recent, for proof that the vices of savages 
are quite as great in their own way as those of civilized people, 
and that the politeness which veils the darker passions is 
found among the most barbarous tribes, much more than 
among the lowest strata of the population of cities. A worse 
idea could not be formed of the morals of revolutionary France 
than Diodorus gives us of ancient Gaul. Rousseau ignorantly 
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talks of the early conquering days of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
as if, first, he knew anything about the contemporaries of 
Sesostris, and as if, secondly, the 10,000 under Xenophon, or 
the Romans in the day of the Punic wars, were either savages, 
or one whit less energetic than their predecessors in heroic 
times. And he takes as a cause of decline that growth of 
literature and science which is, to a limited extent only, its 
concomitant, forgetting that both these pursuits have always 
deteriorated in proportion to the corruption of states, if we 
understand them in their true and highest sense. A degenerate, 
indolent, vicious people are not exactly the stuff from which 
arise great poets, great scholars, great discoverers. Nor is a 
‘ society in which these are still found very likely to be crushed 
by inroads of rude barbarians, such as his early Persians and 
Scythians. His attacks on the inutility of science rest on 
his assumption that a state of bodily vigonr in combination 
with a mind blank of all intellectual discipline is what was 
intended as the perfection of this being of large discourse, look- 
ing before and after. Again, the assertion that freedom of 
choice, and not reason, is man’s differentia, is about as sound as 
the definition of man as a cooking animal, or a commercial 
animal. There can be no freedom of choice without reason, 
and as man alone has reason, man alone is free. But freedom 
is only one out of many exercises of reason, and to set up 
any one of them as the characteristic of man, rather than the 
attribute from which they all alike flow, is a confusion of 
thought very frequent in those who are carried away by 
some favourite idea. Rousseau hated control, and conse- 
quently freedom from control was the one aspect in which he 
contemplated human nature. Language, on which he lays 
so much stress, is too large a subject to enter upon here, 
but it may be remarked, that there seems a very much greater 
facility in coining words, a much more elaborate system of 
inflexions in some early states of language than in those of 
advanced civilization. The transition from the supposed pure 
savagery to savage barbarism as conceived by Rousseau, is 
justly criticised by Mr. Morley as follows :— 


Again, if the savage state supervened upon the state of nature in con- 
sequence of certain climatic accidents of a permanent kind, such as living on 
the banks of a river or in a dense forest, how was it that the force of these 
accidents did not begin to operate at once? How could the isolated state of 
nature endure for a year in the face of them? Or what was the precipitating 
incident which suddenly set them to work, and drew the primitive men from 
an isolation so profound that they barely recognized one another, into tha 
semi-social state in which the family was founded? (vol. i. p. 179). 
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And the absurdity does not lessen as Rousseau proceeds to 
trace the institution of property and laws evolving them- 
selves out of the action of the herd of animals in human shape 
whom his theory has assembled. As Mr. Morley asks :— 


What can be a more monstrous anachronism than to turn a flat-headed 
savage, gibbering and gesticulating, into a clever, self-conscious, argumentative 
utilitarian of the eighteenth century ; working the social problem out in his 
flat head with a keenness, a consistency, a grasp of first principles, that would 
have entitled him to a chair in the institute of moral sciences, and entering 
the social union with the calm and reasonable deliberation of a great states- 
man taking a critical step in policy? (ib., p. 180). 


Notwithstanding this keen perception of the ridiculous 
element in Rousseau’s social philosophy, Mr. Morley qualifies 
it in considerable admissions. On the one hand he is no 
more a friend to levelling than Mr. Carlyle, but, on the other, 
he thinks that writings cannot have “ the resounding effect on 
opinion” that Rousseau’s had, unless they contained some- 
thing that the condition of men made urgently true at the 
time ; and that, as compared with the misery of thousands in 
the wreck of civilization, “ the savage state, or rather,”’ he 
says, “the state of certain savage tribes’’”—a very different 
thing indeed,—“ is more normal, offers better balance 
between desire and opportunity, between faculty and per- 
formance [misty words] is more favourable to contentment 
and internal order.” A proposition like this, which the writer 
justifies merely by a quotation from a single book of travels in 
a foot-note, is nothing more than the expression of his own 
opinion. We will observe, however, as to his notion that 
writings like those of Rousseau must have contained some- 
thing urgently true at the time, that it does not follow there 
is truth in a doctrine because it flatters the passions of the 
moment, nor is the acceptance of falsehood excused, because 
circumstances happen to explain why men readily received it. 

The name which Rousseau had now made for himself brought 
him into familiarity with the great world, both that of the 
financial aristocracy of France, and that of the haughty 
noblesse, who were now, to use the phrase in Raleigh’s fine 
lyrical satire, ‘shining like rotten wood,” and ready to go 
into dust. One of the former, Madame d’Epinay, presented 
him with a cottage on the skirts of the forest of Montmorency, 
where he established himself in 1756, with as great delight 
as in his earlier retreat with Madame de Warens. In this 
solitude, his mind, always giving itself up to its own emotions, 
became more than ever their slave. At first, indeed, these 
emotions clothed himself in forms apparently the most pure. 
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Again he revelled in the enjoyment of the beauties of nature, 
plunging himself day by day into the lonely recesses of the 
forest, and peopling it with the dreams of a golden age, 
idealized from whatever he could recollect that was most dear 
to his memory ; and passing off into ecstatic contemplations 
of the Infinite, till, as -he says, he lost himself in bewildering 
transports, which, in the life of sin he continued to lead, can 
only of course be regarded as miserable self-deceit. But these 
imaginations of an apparently nobler cast, were soon suc- 
ceeded by others of a very different sort, but indulged in no 
less eagerly. This dreamer of fifty-two gave himself up to 
poisonous indulgence of the castle-building kind, as recklessly 
as he had done in his impure boyhood. “Visions of the 
past,” says his biographer, “ from girl playmates of his youth 
down to the Venetian courtesan, thronged in fluttering tumult 
into his brain. He saw himself surrounded by a seraglio of 
houris whom he had known, until his blood was all aflame, 
and his head in a whirl. His imagination was kindled into 
deadly activity ” (vol. i. p. 256). Rousseau describes himself 
as thus spending hours and days, as eating his meals in hot 
haste that he might run off to his woods to enjoy these fancies 
undisturbed, and if people interrupted him when ready to 
start, showing an ill-humour that might be called brutal. His 
punishment was not long in coming. Undisciplined habits of 
imaginative luxury have often a great resemblance, in their 
results, to the indulgence in opium. The craving still re- 
mains, but the effect of the drug becomes frightfully painful 
instead of pleasurable. In the same way the images which 
occupy the mind of the castle-builder, after a certain time 
become terrible and gloomy, and yet are even more difficult to 
throw off than those which once were so charming. Such 
images are often those of causeless suspicion, anxiety, dismal 
and harassing thoughts, which render life a burden, and even 
end in madness, The beginning of this wretched state seems 
already to have come upon Rousseau in his hermitage, though 
it did not reach the worst stage till a later period. He 
quarrelled with friends Grimm and Diderot, for reasons 
troublesome to unravel, due chiefly to his own diseased sensi- 
bility, and ended by breaking also with his benefactress, 
Madame d’Epinay. ‘This led to his giving up the hermitage 
in the depth of winter in 1757, and in a temper which Diderot 
described as if in Rousseau he had had a damned soul by 
his side. 

What, however, was peculiar in this moral disorganization 
of Rousseau is that it seemed, instead of weakening his 
thinking powers, to have guanoed them into a terrible fertility. 
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Most minds, perhaps, in passing through such a fever, would 
have lost the faculty of continuous intellectual exertion, but 
this was certainly not his case. Whatever the faults of his 
reasoning, it is always compact, concentrated, and sustained. 
We see, indeed, the action of a selfish, egotistic intellect, 
working out its own ideas; like those conversationists who 
never attend to anything but their own favourite line. We 
see too indications of a mind that has fed itself in secret upon 
“all forbidden things,” still it cannot be said either that there 
was a total depravation, or that the weakness of his will had 
pervaded every region of his mind. His dreamings in the 
woods of Montmorency he ultimately shaped ont into the 
romance of the ‘‘ New Heloisa.”” We will not enter into a 
discussion of this work, now happily little read, but which 
in its day produced a sensation in France, which the genius 
of Scott or Byron hardly equalled among ourselves. It isa 
fiction which in moral character resembles its modern suc- 
cessors which have rendered French novel-literature the very 
pest of Europe,—a mixture of the sensuous and the sensual, of 
fine descriptions of nature to please a poetic mind, of lust to 
feed a luxurious imagination, of graceful idyllic pictures of 
simple home-life, fit to deceive the young and unthinking into 
thinking that reading must be innocent in which such passages 
are found, the whole making up a dose of poison which 
no comparison with writings of yet greater impurity can 
excuse. The treatise on the “Social Contract” was pub- 
lished in 1762. Its relations to the political theories of 
Hobbes and Locke remind us of the notion the Greeks 
used to entertain of barbarian wisdom. The barbarians 
they thought were excellent at throwing out ideas, they 
themselves in taking them up, and expanding them. The 
loose material of the practical Englishman is found crys- 
tallized and hardened in the exact, self-satisfied assumptions 
and deductions of the Genevese. As everywhere, so in 
political philosophy, the love of liberty, or more properly, the 
hatred of control, lay at the foundation of Rousseau’s doctrine. 
And this hatred of control is equivalent to the assertion that 
the source of truth and right is the individual will, and that 
such will is always sound, because if it were otherwise, would 
it not of necessity require to be controlled? Rousseau began 
by asserting that “man is born free, and everywhere he is in 
chains,” a proclamation that, finding men’s minds ripe for 
rebellion, called forth the great Revolution. Yet, somewhat 
inconsistently with his admiration for the savage state, he was 
willing to reconcile this principle of freedom with the social 
order, of which the advantages could not be denied, except in 
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defending a mere thesis. He supposed a time to have come 
when the obstacles to a new state of nature were insur- 
mountable, and it became necessary for each man to be aided 
by the collective strength of his fellows. Then arose the 
roblem how to obtain this collective strength, and yet to save 
the liberty of the individual and provide that he shall still 
obey nobody but himself. Rousseau imagined a contract by 
which each individual placed himself under the supreme direc- 
tion of the general will, accepting each of his fellows as an 
indivisible part of the whole. He then remains a fractional 
sovereign, and the general will is interpreted by the majority. 
No representation is recognized; the people are held to have 
alone the right to govern themselves, which is inalienable, 
though magistrates exercise delegated power, and are charged 
with the execution of the sovereign will of the collective 
people, by whatever name such magistrates are called. As 
to religion, he distinguished three sorts. (1) the simple in- 
ternal worship of the Deity, dictated by nature; (2) ritual re- 
ligions coincident with the State that professed them, like 
those of Paganism; (3) religions distinct from the State, like 
Catholicism, with which he classed Buddhism. ‘This he rejects 
without argument, as disturbing the social unity; and the 
second also, as superstitious and apt to be sanguinary, though 
encouraging civil virtues by the consecration of the State. 
He rejects also Christianity (as he understood it) because, 
though it encouraged obedience to law, justice, moderation, 
and similar virtues, it belonged to heaven and not to earth, 
and its charity and submissiveness would permit tyrants to 
get the upper hand. ‘‘ True Christians,” he says, “ are made 
to be slaves.” He ends by promulgating a profession of faith, 
not by way of religious dogmas, but as “‘ sentiments of socia- 
bility, without which it is impossible to be a good citizen.” 
These are, the existence of God; a future life with rewards 
and punishments; the sanctity of the social contract and of 
the laws. And one negative dogma, the exclusion of in- 
tolerance. Whoever held that “out of the Church was no 
salvation,”? was to be banished from Rousseau’s ideal state. 
And the positive dogmas were to be enforced under the sanc- 
tions of exile, or, in case of denial after being once accepted, 
of death. He fences against the charge of intolerance as 
against his own theory, exactly as the English persecutors of 
Catholics in old times did. It was not the religious dogma 
which they punished by hanging, drawing, and quartering, 
but the treason of which they gave it the name. 

With a great deal of Mr. Morley’s criticism of Rousseau’s 
theory we are ready to agree. He traces its connection with 
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kindred systems with considerable precision, and he indicates 
acutely enough some of its obvious absurdities. But he 
criticises the whole from a sceptical point of view, and often 
stabs at Christianity through Rousseau. Observe for example 
the following remarks :— 


How is a man born free ? If he is born into isolation, he perishes instantly. 
If he is born into a family, he is at the moment of his birth committed to a 
state of social relation, in however rudimentary form ; and the more or 
less of freedom which this state may ultimately permit to him, depends upon 
circumstances. Man was hardly born free among Romans and Athenians, 
when both law and public opinion left a father at perfect liberty to expose 
his new-born infant. And the more primitive the circumstances, the later 
the period at which he gains freedom. A child was not born free in the early 
days of the Roman state, when the patria potestas was a vigorous reality ; 
nor to go yet further back, in the times of the Hebrew patriarchs, when 
Abraham had full right of sacrificing his son, and Jephthah of sacrificing his 
daughter (vol. ii. p. 123). 


We see that it is possible in two lines to make insinuations 
that it would require a whole page .of explanations to refute. 
There is also a pervading tone of intellectual arrogance and 
insolence that spoils his argument even where he is right, and 
imparts to it an appearance of much more weight and talent 
than he really possesses. The mischief arising from the notion 
of society having been formed by conventions is, however, 
well pointed out. If human will made them, it can unmake 
them, and hence a tendency to arbitrary change, irrespective 
of the conditions of society into which it is introduced. The 
Greek legislators who kindled the imagination of Rousseau, 
were so far from creating the systems ascribed to them, that 
it is much more probable they only gave the form of law to 
what custom had already established. The English publicist 
to whom Rousseau is most indebted, however erroneous his 
idea of the origin of power in‘a state, had at least the merit of 
drawing it from the facts before him. ‘“‘ Locke’s Essay on 
Civil Government,” remarks Mr. Morley, “was the justification 
in theory of a revolution which had already been accomplished 
in practice, while the Social Contract, tinged as it was by silent 
reference in the mind of the writer to Geneva, was yet a specu- 
lation in the air.” Again, as to Rousseau’s notion of law, 
“he only half saw, if he saw at all, that law is a command and 
not a contract.” Mr. Morley sees the absurdity of Rousseau’s 
fancy that a citizen must submit to the majority against him, 
because it proves to him that he was mistaken, but his own 
idea of law is not very distinctly brought out. As far as we 
understand him, a citizen is obliged to obey because the magis- 
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trate has power to enforce his command, and that command 
ought to be promulgated, not as a right enjoyed by the legis. 
lature, but as the exercise of a function he holds for the public 
good. In short the government of Frederick the Great would 
correspond to his idea; a ruler able to make people obey, and 
governing them as he thinks best, not for his interest, but 
theirs. As Mr. Morley recognizes no life beyond the grave, 
law with him can only have temporal sanctions, and the notion 
of sin is excluded. If Christianity were to be dismissed as an 
idle dream, which is what Mr. Morley’s teaching would come 
to, we do not know that there would be much to say against 
this view of law. It is of consequence, however, that the 
reader should bear distinctly in mind the avowedly anti-Chris- 
tian and atheistical character of Mr. Morley’s political philo- 
sophy ; for otherwise it might be taken up in a loose sort of 
way by people who are little aware whither it ought consistently 
to lead them, The scorn he shows for the follies of Rousseau, 
which were acted out before the world by Robespierre and 
St. Just, is a kind of bait for unthinking persons, who, equally 
with him, hold them in contempt and disgust ; but then his is 
a scorn which includes religion and Christianity along with 
Rousseau. 

Theories like those of Rousseau, which reappear in the 
present day under the form of Communism, may indeed be 
answered in detail by exhibiting the inconsistencies with which 
they swarm, inconsistencies, however, which their fanatical 
adherents are far too ignorant and passionate to perceive. But 
the truer answer is the positive statement of the Christian idea 
of the commonwealth, of the magistrate and law ; and the un- 
flinching preaching of it to an age of which lawlessness is the 
great characteristic. Civil power in the first instance comes 
from God, because the family, ruled over by the father, is an 
institution where authority has of necessity operated from its 
origin, else the human race could not have existeda day. On 
first coming from the Creator’s hands, man finds himself placed 
under control, quite independently of his own consent, and with 
persons above him to whom he must needs look up for support 
and direction. If he disobeys them, he will suffer for it by a 
natural train of consequences. There springs up from this the 
habit of command on one side, of obedience on the other, and 
this is the germ of political organization, which develops first 
into the patriarchal system, and then into the regal. It is 
true that communities, like families, may be left without a 
head, and may have to choose one, but the habituation already 
imparted to mankind, shows that an elected head holds the 
position of father, whilst in the exercise of his office ; and that 
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he cannot be disobeyed, in lawful commands, without sin. This 
view is not disturbed by the example of such cases as that of 
the United States. A magistrate may be accountable to the 
people, after his time of office is over, but, as a magistrate, and 
during that term, and within the limits of the laws he 
administers, he isa ruler. All this depends upon the belief 
that man is the creature of God, and falls to the ground if that 
be denied, but that is the very question on which everything 
turns in the age in which we live, and upon which men will 
have to take their sides, which is the same thing as saying they 
will have to decide whether they will be Catholics or Atheists. 
There is indeed a third possible party,—theism @ la Rousseau 
and the sentimentalists ; but it is not one which a logical mind 
will ever accept, if it starts from premises derived from facts 
only, and not the audacious assumptions of self-willed and con- 
ceited sophists such as he was. It is only in thus admitting 
himself to be a creature, and subject to law, that man can ever 
enjoy true freedom. Rousseau’s fractional sovereign is the 
helpless slave of a majority, and whenever his ideas have been 
carried out, a vexatious, meddlesome system of interference 
has merged individual liberty into the action of a mere State- 
machine. Feudalism itself left the individual far more free, 
for he had known rights secured by law. In Communism, the 
individual loses his personality, and society becomes a mono- 
tonous collection of units. 

On the subject of Rousseau’s proposed religious legislation, 
Mr. Morley remarks :— 


It would have been odd in any writer less possessed with the infallibility 
of his own dreams than Rousseau was, that he should not have seen the im- 
possibility in anything like the existing conditions of human nature, of 
limiting the profession of civil faith to the three or four articles which 
happened to constitute his own belief. Having once granted the general 
position that a citizen may be required to profess some religious faith, there 
is no speculative principle and there is no force in the world, which can fix 
any bound to the amount or kind of religious faith which the State has 
the right thus to exact (vol. ii. p. 175). 


And he is evidently well disposed to insert in the future 
Martyrology of atheism the names of Chaumette and Clootz, 
who were sent to the guillotine under Robespierre for that 
crime. On the other hand he censures Hébert for preventing 
the publication of a work in which the author professed his 
belief in a God, as following out the same doctrine of perse- 
cution, though in a mild form. If ever atheism is elevated 
in its new humanitarian form into a state-creed, we doubt not 
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much severer persecutions will follow, in spite of all these 

rotests. A state cannot tolerate that which strikes at its own 
Ff, and an enthusiastic belief of whatever kind becomes the 
life, the form of that state which has accepted it. Itis no 
practical question for us, because almost all modern states 
have lost Christian faith, and not gained any other. But an 
atheistic faith is visibly hovering in the future, and when it 
comes, let the Christians then upon the earth look out for 
chains and martyrdom. 

Rousseau’s celebrated treatise on education, “ Emilius,” 
came out the same year with the “ Social Contract,” though 
it had been in preparation for twenty years. It produced an 
extraordinary effect on the world, finding, as his other great 
works did, a material ready to be set in flame. And even 
now, when those of his ideas which were good have been 
generally admitted, and the evil ones have lost all the attrac- 
tion of novelty, it is easy to understand how, in an age when 
everything had degenerated into routine, a system so bold, so 
carefully thought out, and wearing such an air of consistency, 
must have carried those away who had no firm principles of 
their own to oppose to it. Nor need we be at all surprised if 
a mind that had gone through such a ruinous course as 
Rousseau’s, should nevertheless utter a great deal of plain 
truth on the very subject of education which it bases on prin- 
ciples radically false to begin with. A man of real genius was 
sure to do so, and this is what is meant by a remark some- 
times made, that the greatest minds of all schools agree. Not 
of course that Epicureanism and Stoicism, Catholic faith and 
Protestantism can ever be confounded together, but that there 
are certain truths which must be dealt with somehow by all, 
though they receive a setting which places them in totally 
different lights, and which may give them, if such are the cir- 
cumstances, all the effect of falsehood. Rousseau’s philosophy 
is coloured throughout by his leading assumption of the 
essential goodness. of human nature, by entire trust given to 
its impulses, and by the utter rejection of the doctrine of 
original sin. And in the proportion that his system has been 
accepted as the philosophy of the Revolution, the dogma of 
the Immaculate Consegiién, which by implication reasserted 
the doctrine of original sin, is the condemnation of that whole 
system. Rousseau’s method of governing and training children 
proceeds on the assumption we have stated. Punishment, as 
ordinarily understood, always implies the commission of 
something wrong. The notion of its being merely remedial 
or exemplary (though it does also include those ideas) is not 
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what the sense of mankind has always understood it to be. 
It is also vindictive, provided we admit the notion of moral guilt, 
in a greater or less degree. Now Rousseau forbids punish- 
ment, except as a simple consequence or result of erroneous 
action on the part of the child, that is, in his system, it ought 
to be merely such a natural lesson as we get when we first 
burn our fingers by meddling with hot iron. He would ma- 
nage matters so that the child shall find out its mistake by 
the disagreeable consequences that follow it in the natural (or 
more properly artificial, because pre-arranged) train of things. 
Mr. Morley very properly points out the folly of excluding out 
of their train the consequence of the teacher’s displeasure, of 
excluding the effects of all will and authority from without. 
But the root of the delusive theory we speak of is the nega- 
tion of moral guilt. It is not that Rousseau’s system is one 
of indulgence, or of weakness on the part of the master. He 
is thoroughly French in the promptitude, decision, and co- 
herence he urges upon authority to assume. There is no 
shilly-shallying in his method ; but, as we have already said, 
his truths are set in a false light. 

This artificial character pervades Rousseau’s system even 
where it does not come into collision with religious truth. 
He is always anxious to bring children into contact with facts : 
for example, to teach the nature of property by a well-managed 
dispute with a gardener ; the use of astronomy, by contriving 
that the pupil shall seem to lose his way in the forest, and be 
taught by his master how to discover it in the position of the 
sun. An excellent plan, if it were not based upon trick, 
besides that the pupil is sure to find tricks out, that proceed 
upon system. Still, we are ready to allow that although 
Rousseau shows his own sly nature in this favourite means of 
conveying a lesson, it does contain a hint that might be very 
profitable to teachers. A lesson which is founded on the 
curiosity arising out of a natural, genuine train of accidental 
circumstance is worth ten of mere school-room and book- 
exercise, and teachers ought to have the presence of mind to 
avail themselves of such opportunities, which, after all, are 
sure continually to arise, when tutor and pupil are con- 
stantly together, without any artificial adjustment. As a 
whole, Rousseau’s method is that of out-of-door education, and 
supposes children brought up under the parental roof, clad 
and fed very simply, learning a trade, say carpentering, for 
the sake of physical training, and practical knowledge. He 
may be said to have started in modern Europe the educa- 
tional theories which found expositors among us half a century 
ago, in the Edgeworths and their school, and nowadays in 
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the exaggerated athletical development which is ruining the 
national schools and universities. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive and they shall run ! 


And grow up, in many instances, specimens of the animal man, 
fine enough to please Rousseau, whilst the differentia 
_ “rationale ” naturally yields little or no fruit, because the seed 
has been sown too late. Rousseau’s plan, moreover, keeping 
back such an important study as history till a late period 
in the course, and even then admitting it only on the notion 
that it gives the pupil a knowledge of the human heart, would 
prepare a generation of ignorant and self-conceited young 
men, just such as set the French revolution in motion. The 
study of languages and even of geography fares little better. 
The legislator waited for the reason to develop, and yet 
denied to the reason the early training which he studiously 
gave to the senses. 

Finally, he deliberately excludes religion from the education 
of boys until the age of 15, or perhaps even to that of 18, on 
the pretence, first, that certain mysteries are inconceivable 
and incredible, or, if otherwise, that children are incapable of 
forming a conception of a mystery in the religious sense. To 
girls, however, with strange inconsistency, he permits it, 
because he holds that they are always to take their religion 
upon authority, and assigns them, greatly to the disgust of 
Mr. Morley, a training based on the oriental conception of 
women. Mr. Morley criticises this in the tone of a disciple of 
Mr. Mill. Without entering into that question, we may notice 
that it has been from the beginning a mark of Christianity 
that it regards the soul of a man and of a woman as of abso- 
lutely equal dignity. Rousseau’s and any other system which 
lowers the latter, degrades both. “If,” says Clement of 
Alexandria, “‘ the God of both is one and the Teacher of both is 
also one, thre is one Church, one temperance, one modesty, food 
in common, a common yoke in marriage, breath, sight, hearing, 
knowledge, hope, obedience, love, all things alike. And of 
whom the life is common, and the grace common, and the 
salvation common, common also is their love and their educa- 
tion.” (Pced.1.4.) One would imagine that Rousseau’s study 
of the Gospel, even in the midst of wretched sentimentality 
through which he looked at everything, would have led him to 
different conclusions as to the place of religion in the education 
of the young. The theory he did give of it, is contained in the 
famous episode of the Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of Faith, 
fitly placed in the mouth of a priest who has led an immoral 
life, which he admits only to excuse, and who continues to say 
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Mass “ with all the feelings required by the Church and the 
majesty of the sacrament,” while he avows at the same 
moment he has rejected the teaching of the Church. The Pro- 
fession is an elaborate statement of the string of sentiments 
which Rousseau put forth as the articles of his creed. It may 
be doubted whether Voltaire or Rousseau did most harm to 
mankind. The view taken of the latter by Mr. Morley is that 
he was a religious reactionist. In one sense he was, if flights 
of imagination and rapturous feeling constitute religion. But 
whether these are not even a greater insult to religion when 

~~ united with deliberate vice, and the haughtiest determination 
to pick and choose what one shall accept, than simple negative 
infidelity is a question. Mr. Morley’s notion of religion is a 
general sense of awe and reverence. The Christian religion 
from the beginning has been the obedience of the reason to an 
authoritative creed, and if that is absent, all this admiration 
and awe is more than likely to end, as the cares of life harden 
the heart, in the horrible picture the poet has drawn of “ The 
Vision of Sin.” 

We must hasten rapidly to a conclusion. The troubled 
years which followed the production of Rousseau’s great 
works ; his flight from France in consequence of the deserved 
proscriptionof ‘‘ Emilius,” andthe dreary succession of removals 
that followed ; his relations with Hume, and the morbid sus- 
piciousness and delusive fancies which ended in disturbing [ 
his brain, his life clouding over more and more; those 
awful Confessions, the task of his declining years; his 
affections wounded, in the alienation of his wretched mistress ; 
his body racked by lingering malady; his death at last, 
accompanied with suspicion of suicide,—form altogether a 
picture on which it is a relief to draw the curtain. Perhaps 
the strangest as well as the most useful lesson it conveys is 
that whilst no man had more vividly before his mind the whole 
of the path of sin which he had traversed, even, as we have 
seen, mourning over many parts of it, as degrading him in his 
own consciousness, he never seems even once to have thought 
of its connection, as cause, with his greatest miseries. But this 
very forgetfulness or ignorance is the saddest punishment vice 

. brings in its train, when those chords of the mind which have 
been tampered with too far, have at last become so jarred that 
bi: oe é they are not again to bereadjusted. Such things are possible, 
and this tremendous lesson is taught, among other things, by 

such a life as Rousseau’s. 
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ART. IIl.—USURY. 


Zins und Wucher. Eine moraltheologische Abhandlung mit Beriicksichti- 
gung des gegenwartigen Standes der Cultur und der Staatswissenschaften. 
Von Dr. F. X. Funx. Tiibingen, 1868. ~ 


A Defence of Usury. By Jeremy Bentuam. London, 1787. 


EW questions have been involved in so much confusion 
and given rise to so much controversy as that of usury. 
This is not surprising; for questions belonging to several 
sciences generally occasion difficulties; and usury belongs to 
political economy (as it is called), to jurisprudence, and to 
moral theology. Moreover this question has been especially 
complicated by the backward state of economical science. It 
can hardly be discussed at all without some economical prin- 
ciples, and for long the theologians and jurists had themselves 
to make out these principles as well as they were able. Nor 
when professed economists appeared did they simplify the 
question. They upheld many opinions so absurd and immoral 
as justly to discredit their science; and they committed the 
great error of ignoring the mutable and consequently the histo- 
rical nature of a great portion of their subject. Thus the question 
of usury is still more or less involved in obscurity, and under 
cover of the darkness various attacks, as is natural, have been 
made on the conduct of the Church in regard to it. We may 
mention as a recent example in our own language the sixth 
chapter of Mr. Lecky’s History of Rationalism. In answer to 
such attacks we propose in two articles to consider both from 
the economical and theological point of view the subject of 
usury. In the present article we shall endeavour to discover 
what is, what has been, and what ought to be, the meaning of — 
the term. We shall not here have to defend the conduct of 
the Church except indirectly by showing what she did not 
teach, prohibit, or enjoin. In a subsequent article, on the 
other hand, our immediate object will be the setting forth and 
defence of the Church’s teaching and discipline on usury. 
In the first article we shall mainly be busied with words, 
in the second with facts. In both our constant guide and 
chief authority will be the excellent work of Dr. Funk, 
which we have placed at the head of this article, and which 
testifies to the theological, juridical, and economical profi- 
ciency of its author. 
We have then to discuss at present the name and nature of 
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usury. But an obstacle at once appears to delay our progress. 
We must settle the economical principles on which the dis- 
cussion will rest. We must be agreed on the nature of labour 
and capital, of interest and money. And thus we see our- 
selves obliged to begin with a brief account of certain 
economical first principles. If indeed the public were in 
general familiar with these subjects; if the economists were 
agreed about at least the foundations of their science ; if there 
existed in our language some trustworthy economical manual, 
to be obtained and understood without difficulty, to which 
we could refer, we should gladly dispense with these tedious 
preliminaries. As it is, we feel that it would be idle to 
attempt to explain the nature of usury and the legislation of 
the Church without clearly stating the economical principles 
which guide us. ‘This article will thus fall into two parts, 
the first being the economical preliminaries, the second being 
the actual discussion of usury. 


The whole economical activity of man can be described by 
the two words production and consumpiion. By the latter we 
mean the personal consumption, or use, or enjoyment by man 
of sensible things to gratify his tastes or supply his wants. 
The consumption of food is when it is eaten; of clothes, when 
they are worn; of houses, when they are dwelt in. By pro- 
duction we mean the conversion by man of things unfit into 
things fit for consumption. This process can take place in- 
directly as well as directly ; the ploaghmaker or the plough- 
man, as well as the miller or baker, are engaged in preparing 
bread; they all conspire to one end, which is the final 
(economical) cause of their exertions. And there are two 
requisites of production,—labour, or man’s exertion, and 
nature, or natural objects, with their various properties and 
forces. We have said man’s exertion, for the application of 
the term labour to the exertion of animals is undesirable, as 
tending to obscure the line between persons and things, 
between ends and means. The two requisites of production, 
labour and nature, have been well compared to the two blades 
of a scissors, each indispensable. We can do nothing unaided, 
can produce nothing by ourselves. This idea has been well 
expressed by F. Faber, who says of man that “ there is a pe- 
culiar kind of incompleteness about all he does, which disables 
him from concluding anything of himself, or unassisted. It 
is as if his arm was never quite long enough to reach his 
object, and God came in between him and his end to enable 
him to realize it... . Between his labour and his labour’s 
reward God has to intervene. When he lays his plans, he 
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does nothing more than prepare favourable circumstances for 
the end which he desires. .. . An element has to come in 
and to be waited for, without which he can have no results, 
and over which he has no control.”* And thus it is fallacious 
to say, as many have said, that nature does more in one thing, 
less in others. ‘‘ Some writers,”’ says Mr. Mill, “ have raised 
the question, whether nature gives more assistance to labour 
in one kind of industry or in another; and have said that 
in some occupations labour does most, in others nature most. 
In this, however, there seems much confusion of ideas. The 
part which nature has in any work of man is indefinite and 
incommensurable. It is impossible to decide that in any one 
thing nature does more than in any other. One cannot even 
say that labour does less. Less labour may be required; but 
if that which is required is absolutely indispensable, the result 
is just as much the product of labour as of nature. When two 
conditions are equally necessary for producing the effect at 
all, it is unmeaning to say that so much of it is produced 
by one and so much by the other; it is like attempting 
to decide which half of a pair of scissors has most to do 
in the act of cutting; or which of the factors, five and six, 
contributes most to the production of thirty.”+ Conse- 
quently in comparing, for example, a watch and a loaf of 
bread, though we can say that more labour was required for 
producing the watch than the loaf, we cannot say that nature 
contributed less towards the production of the watch. ‘Thus 
also the doctrine that there are certain gains, which result 
ex mera industria hominis, is inadmissible. It should further 
be observed that almost all the objects we consume have been 
rendered fit by labour for our consumption. ‘‘The whole 
visible creation is laid at our feet ; but it avails us not, unless 
by exerting our power we assert our dominion: then only 
can we be called its master; without this labour we are its 
slave ; such is the law of our existence.”§ Insudore vultus tui 
vesceris pane. The very water must be drawn from the 
spring ; the wild fruit plucked from the trees before they 
can be consumed. They are thus not natural objects, but 
products, goods, or commodities (we use the three words in- 
discriminately), that is, they have been acted upon directly or 
indirectly by man’s labour. But not merely can hardly anything 





* “Creator and Creature,” bk. i. ch. ii. p. 69, 4th edit. 

+ “ Political Economy,” bk. i. ch. i. § 3. 

t So Scavini, “Theolog. Mor.,” t. ii. p. 309.“ Lucrum quodcunque ex 
pecunia proveniens totum oritur ex mera industria hominum et non ex natura 
pecuniz ipsius.” (See Funk, p. 158, note.) 

§ Funk, “Zins und Wucher,” p, 159. 
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be obtained without labour ; hardly anything can be obtained 
without the intervention of a third factor of production distinct 
from nature and labour. If a company of men were cast 
naked on an uninhabited island, they would fail to produce 
what was requisite for their sustenance, unless they constructed 
at least some rude instruments of the chase and of agriculture. 
But no sooner have they constructed these instruments than 
a new factor in production has come into operation. It is 
neither nature nor labour, but a new force which has sprung 
from them, and which consists in those products whose use is 
not to be consumed but to take part in further production. 
This factor is called capital, which can thus be defined as 
commodities (goods or products) capable of being employed 
in further production. The importance of capital is immense. 
Man cannot do without it. The rudest savage has some 
capital, if only his bow and arrows. Among barbarians, 
indeed, natural objects predominate over capital. The Arabs 
have not planted the date-palms, nor the Indians reared the 
wild buffaloes, which supply their food. But among culti- 
vated nations it is otherwise ; everything has felt the influence 
of man; he has tilled the fields and enclosed the meadow 
land, and planted the woods; scarcely anything but the air 
and the water does not bear the impress of previous labour. 
Let us hear Pére Félix :—“ Ramassez au hasard la poussiére 
du chemin ; passez-la, si vous pouvez, au crible de esprit, 
vous n’y trouverez pas un grain, pas un atome, pas une parti- 
cule d’atome, qui ne soit une fibre de ’homme, une larme, 
une sueur de son travail. Oui, dans cette perpétuelle chimie 
des siécles, qui méle et change les hommes et les choses, 
chaque motte de terre, chaque goutte de séve est trempée de 
la substance humaine.”* We must not be deceived by the 
phrase “raw materials,” or think that, for example, raw 
cotton or iron-ore is the work of nature alone. They are not 
natural objects but products; for previous labour has been 
expended on the cultivation of the cotton-field and on the 
excavation of the iron-mine. This being so, we may say that 
in production among civilized communities capital to a great 
extent takes the place of nature. And what we have said of 
the relations of labour and nature applies equally to the 
relations of labour and capital. They are the two blades 
of the scissors, each indispensable; nor can one be said to 
do more than the other. Further, the entire net produce 
which results from the concurrence of these two factors is 





* “T/Economie Antichrétienne devant la Famille,” 2nd Conference of 
1866. (See Funk, p. 160, note.) 
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divided between them. In other words, after any damage 
that the capital may have undergone in the process of pro- 
duction has been made good, what remains of the poh oad 
is shared in some proportion between those who have given 
the labour and those who have given the capital. And 
thus there are only two ways in which we can permanently 
support ourselves; we must either labour personally or ab- 
stain from consuming a stock of commodities which we 
possess, and allow them to be employed in production. 
Every one who (as the phrase is) gets his own living is either 
a labourer or a capitalist. The young, the aged, and the 
infirm, unless they possess a stock of commodities, must 
evidently be supported by others. Similarly thieves and 
plunderers of all kinds live on other people. And thus the 
ultimate sources of public and private revenue are labour and 
abstinence. A revenue if immediately derived from labour is 
called wages; if from abstinence, is called interest. This is 
the economical sense of the word interest, viz. the reward of 
abstinence or the share due to capital in the profits obtained 
through its co-operation.* The legitimacy of the reward of 
labour no one has ever challenged; the legitimacy of the 
reward of abstinence is no less unassailable. “On two firm 
foundations,” says Roscher, “rests the lawfulness of the 
interest of capital; on the real productiveness of capital, and 
on the real sacrifice of abstaining from self-gratification.” + 
For any profit to arise it is indispensable that the labourer 
shall give up his repose and the capitalist his enjoyment. 
Each sacrifice can justly claim its reward out of the profit 
which it has contributed to create. As to the proportionate 
reward of both sacrifices, this is the question, as it is called, of 
labour versus capital, with which we are not now concerned. 

So much for production and consumption, the first funda- 
mental point in economical science: the second is the question 
of exchange, an equally indispensable preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of usury. 

The mutual dependence of man in the material order is too 
obvious to require proof. In a civilized community it is hard 
to name any commodity, which any one consumes, in the pro- 
duction of which he has received no aid from others. With- 
out combination of labour man could barely, if even barely, 
live.t But combination of labour is correlative to exchange. 
They are merely different aspects of the same phenomenon. 





* Funk, p. 215. 
+ “Nationalokonomie,” § 189. i 
t On this subject see Mill, “ Polit, Economy,” bk. i. ch. viii. 
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The tailor could not confine himself to making clothes, if he 
could not exchange his clothes for bread; nor the baker con- 
fine himself to making bread, if he could not exchange his 
bread for clothes. And four things should be noticed about 
exchange. First, it connotes a state of imperfection and 
dependence. If we were self-sufficing, or at least if all our 
wants were actually supplied, there would be no need for 
exchange. Secondly, it connotes an economical advantage ; 
for the whole gain resulting from the separation of employ- 
ments falls to the parties exchanging, and is divided in some 
proportion between them, unless one party by fraud or 
intimidation secures it all. Thirdly, all exchange is exchange 
of commodities—of things that have been produced. A mere 
natural object will fetch nothing in the market. Thus the 
most fertile lands in the far West, as long as they remained in 
a natural state, were worth nothing. They only became sale- 
able when the American government had established com- 
munications, posts, police, &c., or, in economical language, 
had expended labour and capital on them.* Fourthly, all 
commodities are naturally exchangeable. It is inconceivable 
that anything which man has produced should be incapable of 
serving some desirable end. Any of our goods would be 
acceptable to some persons somewhere, and most of our goods 
would be acceptable to most persons everywhere. But per 
accidens commodities may be wnexchangeable. In a besieged 
town or in the back woods we may be unable to dispose of 
them at any price. 

So much as to exchange in general. We have now to 
consider one form of exchange most important to our present 
purpose, and which arises from the relations of labour and 
capital. Labourers at a common work form for the time 
being a body or society. But there can be no society with- 
out an authority, no body without ahead. Hence the need of 
an employer, director, master, manager, superintendent, 
captain of industry, entrepreneur, or whatever term is preferred 
to express the same functionary. The fulfilment of the duties 
of this office is as much labour as that of the humblest artisan, 
and is equally deserving of a reward, which, though not usually 
called wages, is so in the generic sense in which we are 
employing the word, viz. the reward of labour. This being 
the case, it is evident that if the owner of a stock of com- 
modities intends to employ them in production, he must 





* What we have said applies to objects not in individuo but in specie. 

Thus a man may find a precious stone on the beach and sell it for a great 

rice without any labour or capital having been expended on it. But he can 
0 80 only because precious stones as a class require such expenditure. 
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either himself undertake the labour of employing them, or 
delegate this labour to some one else. In the first case he is 
clearly entitled not only to the interest on his capital but also 
to a certain reward for his labour—to certain wages of super- 
intendence. In the second case he is entitled only to the 
reward of capital.* The lawfulness of this delegation of 
capital scarcely admits of a doubt. To question it would be 
to question God’s wisdom in giving different aptitudes to 
different persons. Some have, and some have not, the qualities 
suitable for an employer of capital; and the possessors of 
capital are by no means always those who have these qualities, 
not to speak of many physically or mentally incapable of ful- 
filling the office of employer. But this point is too obvious to 
need further discussion. Two other points are more im- 
portant. First, the immense advantages flowing from this 
transfer of capital or credit in the economical sense. Without 
it nations would remain in a condition of comparative poverty. 
By credit commodities pass from the hands of those who 
cannot or will not make them fructify into the hands of those 
who can and will. Instead of lying idle or being consumed, 
they are employed in production. And in the moral order 
credit enables many, freed from the distractions of business, 
to devote themselves entirely to nobler pursuits, which, though 
economically unproductive and generally illpaid or unpaid, are 
yet of immense benefit to themselves and to society.t The 
second point to be noticed is that the transfer of capital can 
occur in various ways, to which various legal forms correspond; 
and that consequently the several transactions bear a very 





* We cannot approve of Mr. Mill’s analysis of the share of the capitalist 
in the produce. (“ Polit. Econ.,” bk. ii. ch. xv. § 1.) In one page he defines 
the profits of the capitalist as the remuneration of abstinence, in the 
next he rightly explains that all a person can get by merely abstaining 
from consuming his commodities is what a solvent person would be willin 
to pay for the loan of them, «.¢. interest ; so that profits and interest woul 
be synonymous. But then, regardless of his previous definition, he declares 
that profits inust suffice to defray not merely interest, but also indemnity 
for risk (insurance) and wages of superintendence. In this he makes a 
double confusion ; for while professing to be apne: only the reward of 
capital, he treats of one species of labour and its reward ; and by includin 
insurance under the share of the capitalist, he introduces what is no rewa 
either of labour or capital. That which is divided between labour and 
capital is, as we have pointed out, the surplus produce after keeping up the 
stock. And laying by against risk is as much a part of keeping up the stock 
as is repairing fences or buildings. Thus insurance is not gain, not profits, 
not the reward of capital : it is itself a portion of the capital. 

+ On the benefits of credit, see Funk, pp. 224-230 ; Périn, “ De la Richesse 
dans les Sociétés Chrétiennes,” liv. iii. ch. ii. ; Corbidre, “ L’ Economie Sociale 
au point de vue Chrétien,” tome i. p. 300, seq, 
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different aspect, though, if we regard their economical nature, 
they are all essentially similar. Thus for example, a person 
possessing the stock of goods embraced by the terms farm or 
shop, and unwilling or unable to assume the functions of a 
farmer or a shopkeeper, is able in many ways to transfer these 
goods to another to employ. He can let the farm or shop for 
an annual rent; he can intrust them to an agent; he can 
exchange them for other. goods, the delegation of whose 
employment seems to him to be less troublesome, as for a ship 
or for gold pieces, and then he can hand over the ship or the 
gold pieces to a merchant; or he can exchange the proceeds 
of the farm or shop for railway shares or government stock. 
All these transactions, and many others like to these, though 
called by different names and introducing different legal 
relations, are yet essentially similar. They all mean that the 
possessor of capital, instead of employing it himself, hands it 
over to others to employ, and consequently receives merely the 
interest of his capital and no wages of superintendence. And 
from this similarity we draw the conclusion that if the 
delegation of the employment of capital is lawful at all 
(and who can deny it ?), it is as lawful in one form as 
in another. If we may receive rent for the lease of a shop 
or a farm, we may with equal right receive what is called 
commonly interest of money lent to a railway company or a 
government. 

What we have said on the subject of exchange will enable 
us to make two or three definitions, which in their turn will 
enable us to discuss the subject of money, the last point in 
these economical preliminaries. 

Utilities or useful things are all those things which can be 
of any service to man; for example, public security, the air, 
machines, food. They are either immaterial, as the first 
example we have given, or else material, as the three remain- 
ing examples. Material utilities are either unexchangeable, 
as the air, or exchangeable, as machines or food. Exchange- 
able material utilities are called wealth in its strict economical 
sense; and as we have seen that all and only commodities are 
exchangeable, wealth is merely the abstract form of expression 
for commodities (goods or products). Further we must dis- 
tinguish three kinds of commodities. First, those only capable 
of being employed in production, as machines; secondly, those 
only capable of being employed in consumption, as bread ; 
and thirdly, a small class capable of being employed either in 
production or in consumption, as coal, which can serve to set 
an engine at work (production), and also to keep off the cold 
from human beings (consumption). We may call these three 
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classes of goods respectively productive, consumptive, and un- 
determined commodities. 

We now come to money, and are at once met by a verbal 
difficulty. The word money “ started with a most sharply 
defined and accurate meaning, the ‘coin of the realm,’ the 
pieces of gold, silver, and copper by which purchases were 
made in the market, and the debts of all were discharged.” * 
But this simple meaning has gone. A dense obscurity envelops 
the word in common discourse, and economists vary in their 
use of it.t We should define it as that medium of exchange 
which is also the measure of value; and in such a sense it 
would be synonymous with coin. But we have no wish to 
dispute about words; and as the term coin is available with a 
perfectly determinate meaning, we shall use it in the place of 
money. Coin is the fitting translation of the word pecunia ; 
and while, as to the past, the term will preserve us from 
anachronisms, as to the present, it will enable us to keep 
clearly distinct the two great classes of mediums of exchange 
(or substitutes for barter), which are coin and titles to coin.t{ 
The most familiar forms of the latter are bank-notes, bills of 
exchange, and cheques; and all this class of mediums of 
exchange are not material, but immaterial things, not goods, 
but rights. The pieces of paper are merely the evidence of 
rights. Coin is wealth, but they are not wealth. To say they 
were would be much the same as saying the title-deeds were 
the estate. 

A question now arises immediately connected with the 
subject of usury. Is coin a productive, or consumptive, or 
undetermined commodity? Can it only be employed in pro- 
duction, or only in consumption, or can it serve either purpose ? 
Here we meet with two opposed views. According to one, 
coin is ares omnino sterilis. In what sense and with what 
modifications this view is admissible will appear from our ex- 
amination of the second view, according to which coin is a 
productive commodity, and for which the argument can run as 
follows: ‘‘ One stage in production is undoubtedly the trans- 
portation of commodities from one place to another. An 





* Bonamy Price, “The Principles of Currency ;” Oxford, 1869, p. 179. 

t Thus while Professor Price includes all bank-notes in the term (l.c., p. 
176), Mr. Mill includes only those bank-notes which are inconvertible (“ Polit. 
Econ.,” bk. iii. ch. xii. § 7). 

t On the importance of this distinction see Price, loc. cit., p. 177 to 179. 
To be quite accurate we should add that in countries where there is an in- 
convertible paper currency, the second class of mediums of exchange is 
composed, not of titles to coin, but of titles to any goods that are for sale up 
to a certain value, at the option of the buyer. 
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immense amount of labour,—the whole carrying trade, which 
all agree in calling productive,—is employed in this one func- 
tion. And this is precisely the function of coin. It brings 
the cotton from America, the tea from China. It is a tool for 
facilitating exchanges, and as such can hardly be used except 
in production. The veriest prodigal can only use his coin as 
a productive tool for bringing the commodities to the con- 
sumer. His prodigality begins when he sets himself to con- 
sume what he has bought with the coin. The latter then is a 
productive commodity, like any other machine.” This argu- 
ment, we think, rests on a false analogy. Coin may aptly be 
called a tool or machine, but it can only be called so analogi- 
cally. To think that its economical function is really the 
same as that of a spade or a steam-engine, is to confuse, as is 
so often done, things material with things immaterial. Coin 
as such takes no part physically in production. As long as 
the pieces of metal remain in their present condition there is 
scarcely any physical operation to which they can be applied. 
Cellars full of coin will not convey a single loaf into the 
house. A common basket will assist the carrier; a bag of 
coin will impede him. The operation of the pieces of metal 
in facilitating exchanges is not physical but moral. This we 
might deduce, if other evidence were wanting, from the fact 
that this function of coin is performed no less efficiently by 
mere pieces of paper, mere titles or promises. From this 
point of view coin can be called a ticket or order for com- 
modities ; but it no more conveys them to their destination 
than the railway tickets convey the passengers.* Moreover, 
the exchanges facilitated by coin are also not physical opera- 
tions. No single bale of merchandise has ever been moved 
one quarter of an inch by an exchange. The expression 
means simply the transfer of rights of property from one 
person to another. The actual carrying to and fro of goods 
is quite another matter, which may, or may not, follow the ex- 
change. And thus exchange, unlike capital, is no factor in 
production; but, like public security, or honesty, or intelligence, 
is a circumstance of immense importance for production. It 
leaves things unmoved ; but it creates new relations between 
persons. It is a transaction, which in itself neither lessens 





* Of course a coin, unlike a bank-note, is not simply and from all aspects 

a ticket for commodities. The metal of which it is made can be worked up 

(t.e. employed in production) by the gold or silversmith. As a piece of metal 

it doubtless puts on the character of a productive commodity ; but it does 

so only so far as it puts off the character of a medium of exchange. This 

double character of the same physical object is what renders the subject of 
money so difficult, 
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nor increases wealth. Whether it is followed by an increase 
or decrease of wealth depends on what the parties do with the 
goods, over which the transaction has given them the right of 
property. As a rule, they turn them to better account than 
they would have done with the goods over which respectively 
they have surrendered the right of property. And thus the 
sum of exchanges is followed by a great intensification of 
production, so that a country in which there were many ex- 
changes would, ceteris paribus, be richer than a country in 
which there were few. But in many individual cases exchange is 
followed not by increased production but by increased consump- 
tion. It enables the upper classes of this country to buy truffles 
and champagne, and the lower classes to spend sixty million a 
year on beer, gin, and tobacco. And thus, though every ex- 
change, if the parties are undeceived and unintimidated, results 
in what each thinks an advantage for himself, this advantage 
by no means always consists in enabling both to produce more 
or grow richer, but often consists in enabling both to enjoy 
themselves or grow poorer. We now can, in a few words, 
solve the question whether coin is to be called a productive, 
consumptive, or undetermined commodity. We have seen 
that (like cheques or notes) it performs no physical function. 
But production and consumption are essentially physical 
operations, so that the terms productive and consumptive are 
properly inapplicable to any operation which is not physical ; 
they are therefore properly inapplicable to the operations of 
coin. But since coin, though itself unemployed either in 
production or consumption, contributes towards other com- 
modities being so employed, we can by a convenient analogy 
treat it as though it really had a physical operation. We can 
thus regard it as employed either in production or consump- 
tion, according as the goods which it can purchase are pro- 
ductive or consumptive. But in the present condition of 
society it can purchase both kinds. It can therefore be said 
to be employed in both production and consumption, and thus 
can at present be called an undetermined commodity. Sup- 
posing, however,—-and to this we call especial attention,—the 
condition of socicty were such that coin could habitually 
purchase only consumptive goods, it would then have to be 
called a consumptive or sterile commodity. This remark will 
be of no little importance to us in the historical portion of our 
subject.* ‘i 





* As the subject of money is so important for our discussion, we will give 
an extract from Dr. Funk (I. ¢., p. 34) relative to it. We think his view is 
substantially the same as the one we have given, and which his will serve to 
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We think we have now sufficiently discussed the economical 
principles which are to guide us. If what we have said on 
money appear intricate or obscure, we can only plead the 
intricacy and obscurity of the subject, and the absolute 
necessity of giving some account of it before examining 
usury. To this examination we now proceed. 


We are met on the threshold by a verbal difficulty. In 
modern languages the word usury (usure, Wucher) bears an 
odious signification. It would sound as strange to speak of 
justifiable usury as of justifiable robbery. But the Latin 
word usura in theological and legal literature is not only 
employed to express the offence we call usury, but also to 
express an economical transaction, which may, or may not 
constitute the offence. In the latter or wide sense it is 
commonly defined : Quidquid sorti accedit ;* or, Lucrum ex 
mutuo perceptum ; or more precisely, Omne lucrum perceptum 
ex mutuo vel illius occasione sive cum titulo, sive absque titulo 
legitimo.t In the former or narrow sense it is described by 
Benedict XIV. as follows: ‘“ Peccati genus illud, quod usura 
vocatur, quodque in contractu mutui propriam suam sedem et 
locum habet, in eo est repositum, quod quis ex ipsomet mutuo, 
quod suapte naturé tantumdem duntaxat reddi postulat, 
quantum receptum est, plus sibi reddi velit, quam est re- 
ceptum ; ideoque ultra sortem lucrum aliquod, ipsius ratione 





elucidate. The italics are those of the original. “It is clear that money in 
itself (an und fiir sich) is not of a productive nature ; for, considered as a 
physical object, it is neither fruitful in itself, nor yet an instrument for the 
production of commodities. In this sense we see that there is real truth in 
the famous phrase: ‘nummus nummum parere non potest,’ which the 
moralists adopted from Aristotle. But yet, if we merely consider the 
external object, we shall fail to perceive the peculiar and deeper signification 
of money ; for this lies in the economical purpose which it serves. It is the 
universal measure of value and the universal medium of exchange, and as 
such renders possible the immediate exchange of all kinds of goods. From 
this point of view we obtain a clearer idea of the productiveness of money, 
and the loan of money. We can express it in a single proposition: This 
productiveness is coextensive with the possibility and opportunity of obtaining 
with money productive goods (or capital). Consequently if we regard the 
economical nature of money, we see that no universal and absolute productive- 
ness can be attributed to it, because, unlike nature or labour, it is not in 
itself productive. Its productiveness is conditional, for it rests, as we have 
said, onthe exchange of capital ; and for the realization of this exchange, 
certain economical and social conditions are required. Hence it is possible 
that money may lack productiveness ; and this possibility becomes a reality, 
when, through the condition of society, goods serving for production cannot 
be freely acquired.” 
* See Funk, p. 192. 
t Gury, “ Compendium Theol. Moral.,” pars i, n. 852. 
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mutui, sibi deberi contendat. Omne propterea hujusmodi 
lucrum quod sortem superet, illicitum et usurarium est.’’* 
Whereas then the wide sense of the word expresses all gain 
from a mutuum, the narrow sense expresses all unlawful gain 
therefrom. For we think we can say that this is the meaning 
which has been generally attached by moralists to the sin of 
usury. So far it seems they would nearly all agree,+ namely 
that this sin consists in all unlawful profit derived from the 
contract called mutuum; they would only begin to disagree 
when it had to be decided what constituted this unlawful 
profit, and what were the reasons for its unlawfulness. Since 
then, both in the wide and in the narrow sense, usura is con- 
nected with mutuum, we must examine the meaning of the 
latter term. 

In the Institutest mutuum is described as follows :—“ Mutui 
datio § in iis rebus consistit quae pondere numero mensurave 
constant, veluti vino, oleo, frumento, pecunia numerata, sere, 
argento, auro: quas res aut numerando, aut metiendo, aut 
appendendo in hoc damus ut accipientium fiant, et quandoque 
nobis non eedem res, sed alice ejusdem nature et qualitatis 
reddantur.” The essence of the contract lies in quality and 
quantity being regarded instead of: specific objects. This 
idea is expressed by the term fungibility. The mutuum is a 
loan of res fungibiles. And these are res que ita comparate 
sunt ut alis aliarum vice fungantur atque tantumdem ex 
eodem genere nobis in relatione ad patrimonium nostrum idem 
sit.|| In consequence it has been held that the borrower in 
this contract becomes the proprietor (dominus) of the specific 
objects lent to him. The lender has no more claim on the 
oil or gold pieces which he has lent, than on any other portion 
of the borrower’s property. The objects lent are merged in 
the rest of this property, all of which may be considered as 
hypothecated for the retransfer to the lender at the appointed 
time of objects of equal quality and quantity to those lent. It 
should be observed that the moralists have generally employed 
the expression res primo usu consumptibiles instead of res 





* Encyclical, “ Vix pervenit.” 

_t Funk refers (p. 193) to certain passages in the Corpus Juris Canonici 
giving a more extended signification to usury, and cites S. Thomas, Opuse. 73, 
ce. 8: “ Omnis contractus, in quo aliquid plus accipitur quam detur sive in spe 
sive in re vocatur usurarius.” 

Lib. iii. tit. 14, 
The word mutuum was applied both to the objects lent and to the 


contract. 


|| Gliick, “ Ausfiihrliche Erliuterung der Pandekten,” vol. xi. p. 474 
(apud Funk, p. 175, note). . 
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fungibiles.* This had its advantages in an age when coin 
only served for consumptive purposes, inasmuch as it em- 
hasized the moral aspect of the transaction. Wine, oil, corn, 
and the like could be said to be consumed naturaliter, coin to 
be consumed civiliter. But in this view of consumptiveness 
and fungibility as identical notions, was laid the germ of 
inevitable difficulties for moral theology, difficulties which 
developed in proportion as coin lost its character of serving 
only for consumptive transactions, and became capable of 
serving as well for productive transactions. 

But difficulties have arisen through the change of circum- 
stances (the nature of which change we hope in a subsequent 
article to examine), not merely for theologians but also for 
jurists and economists; and the ambiguity of the words loan, 
money, and interest has produced extreme confusion. To 
escape from this confusion we must above all distinguish the 
venerable contract of mutuum from the modern loan of money. 
The contract of the loan of money according to Stephens, 
*‘ differs from the contract of bailmient. . . inasmuch as the 
money which forms its subject is not to be re-delivered to the 
lender, or disposed of according to his direction, but to be 
applied to the use of the borrower ; the latter yielding after- 
wards to the lender an equal sum by way of payment. And 
in addition to this equivalent, there is commonly also yielded 
an increase, by way of compensation for the use of the sum 
advanced, which increase is called interest, but, when taken to 
a greater amount than the law has at the time allowed, has 
also been denominated usury.”t It may be perhaps asked 
why this contract is not to be called a mutuum. We answer 
that the word money is no fitting translation of pecunia nor 
interest of foenus. In the case of a mutuum the pecunia or 
bag of coin was actually transferred from the lender to the 
borrower. At the appointed time the borrower handed back 
again to the lender the same number of coins, and if they had 
so agreed, certain others in addition, which constituted foenus, 
or lucrum ex mutuo, or usura in the wide sense.§ Such a 





* Rudigier (in Wetzer and Welte’s “ Kirchen-Lexikon,” word Darlehen, 
expressly gives fungibilis as equivalent to consumable (verbrauchbar). 

+ Funk, p. 173. 

t “ Commentaries,” vol. ii. p. 90, 6th edition. 

§ According to the peculiar view of the Roman law, mutuum, like com- 
modatum or mandatum, was necessarily gratuitous. And just us a loan of a 
specific thing, or agency, if onerous, was not called commodate or mandate, 
but fell under the contract locatio-conductio ; so also a loan of coin, if onerous, 
was not called mutuum but feeneratio, or, if the word mutuum was retained, 
it was still held to denote gratuitousness ; the foenus was the result of a 
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transaction would doubtless be called at present a loan of 
money, and the foenus would be called interest in the popular 
(which is also the legal) sense of that word. But the terms 
loan of money and interest apply to much else besides, and it 
is only one of their least important functions to represent the 
ancient mutuum and feenus. In the vast majority of modern 
commercial lending transactions neither metallic nor paper 
money—neither coin or bank-notes—are employed. Innumer- 
able pieces of paper, with promises written on them to pay 
pounds, shillings, and pence, pass from hand to hand, and 
represent transfers of goods in all parts of the world. But 
coin is only used for small change; it is cheques and bills, in 
other words, acknowledgments of debt, on which the fabric 
of modern credit is erected. But we have no wish, and 
fortunately no necessity to enter on a discussion of the com- 
plicated phenomena of commercial exchange; since for the 
explanation and proof of the preceding statements we can 
refer to the treatise of Professor Price which we have already 
mentioned, especially to the third lecture. It is sufficient to 
cite the conclusion that “lending, the lending of trade and 
banks, is not made with money, whether coin or notes.”* And 
thus in the phrases ‘money-market’ and ‘loan of money,’ 
the word money means a great deal more than pecunia, and 
loan than mutuum. Consequently interest, or ‘increase by 
way of compensation for the sum advanced,’ means a great 
deal more than foenus. As far as its meaning among traders, 
lawyers, and the public admits of any accurate definition, we 
suppose that wherever one party, A, has any claim on another 
party, B, not for any specific objects, but for a specific value, 








separate agreement (pactum adjectum) side by side with the mutuum. But 
the mutuum we are concerned with means the loan of fungible things, with- 
out any regard to its gratuitousness or onerousness. Foeneratio, or the 
onerous loan of coin, is one species of mutuum in this sense. 

* L.c., p. 81. It is unfortunate that this very point, of such importance 
for the relation of the Church and the commercial world, should have been 
quite misunderstood by the chief English economist. Mr. Mill (“ Pol. Econ.,” 
bk. iii. ch. xxiii. § 4) says: “There is a real relation which it is indis- 
pensable to recognize between loans and money. Loanable capital is all of 
it in the form of money. Capital destined directly for production exists in 
many forms ; but capital destined for lending exists normally in that form 
alone.” On which we will observe first, that since by the context it is clear 
that, regardless of his previous definition, he includes the ‘ circulating instru- 
ments of credit’ in the term money, he gives these the appellation of capital. 
Yet they are not even wealth, much less capital, but simply titles to wealth. 
Secondly, that instead of all loans being in the shape of coin or bank-notes, a 
very small fraction of them are in the latter, still fewer in the former. On 
an average 97 per cent. of what is lent is in the shape of bills and cheques, 
See Price, Lecture iii. 2 
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any periodical payment from B to A in consideration of this 
claim is called interest.* Interest in this, which we will call 
the popular sense, can, and in innumerable cases does arise, 
continue, and come to an end without gold or silver, or paper 
money having been employed at all; and in all these cases 
the transaction lies without the scope of the ecclesiastical 
legislation on usura and foeneratio. 

e now can distinguish the three senses of the word 
interest, the confusion of which has greatly beclouded the 
subject of usury. First, there is the popular sense which we 
have just given. Secondly, there is the economical sense— 
the share of capital in the produce—which we have explained 
in the first part of this article. Thirdly, there is what we 
may call the old legal sense, in which interest means, “‘ the legal 
profit or recompense allowed on loans of coin, to be taken 
from the borrower by the lender” ;+ in other words, foenus 
legitimum, or gain from a mutuum in so far as allowed by the 
civil law. These three meanings have in common the ex- 
pression of a gain or profit, as the word interest itself shows. 
As to their mutual relations, interest in the popular sense may 
be said to be the genus; in the old legal sense, to be one of 
the numerous species falling under that genus. But the 
economical sense of the word stands in no such relation to the 
other two senses. Thus the rent of a shop constitutes interest 
in the economical, but not in the popular sense; while the 
latter usually includes insurance, and can also signify a gain 
got by fraud or extortion, and even certain wages of superin- 
tendence. Finally, the old legal sense of the word may or may 
not constitute interest in the economical sense, according as 
the goods obtained with the coin are used in production or 
consumption ; and this in its turn will depend on the situation 
of the parties and the condition of society. 

From the foregoing it appears that the offence of usury in 
the modern legal sense, viz. ‘ compensation greater than the 
law allows for the use of a sum of money advanced,’ is very 
different from the ecclesiastical offence. On the one hand 
it extends to a multitude of commercial transactions other 





* This is not dissimilar from the definition in Wharton’s Law Lexicon, 
5th edit. by Will. “ Interest, money paid or allowed for the loan or use of 
some other sum lent at a fixed rate.” 

+ Jacob’s Law Dict., by Tomlins (edit: 1809), word, Interest of money. 
To avoid confusion we have put ‘coin’ for ‘money,’ since by money was 
meant coin ; for in the same dictionary money is defined as “that metal, be 
it gold or silver, which receives authority by the prince’s impress to be 
current.” 

t Similary with the German word for interest, i.e. Zins, derived from the 
Latin census, or revenue, 
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than the contract of mutuum, and which thus can give no 
scope for the ecclesiastical offence of usury. On the other 
hand, much that the civil law would permit as interest (in the 
popular sense) would be usury in foro interno; for there are 
many cases where to make any profit from a loan would be 
sinful. 

But besides the modern there is the old legal sense of the 
offence of usury, which is correlative to the old legal sense of 
interest, and which signifies foenus over and above what the 
. civil law permits. The offence in this sense would always 
constitute the ecclesiastical offence, which, as we have seen, 
means all wrongful gain from a mutuum; for it would be 
wrongful, if for no other reason, at least for violating the civil 
law which the Church bids us obey. But, asin the preceding 
case, much would be usury in foro interno which would be 
permitted by the civil law, the ecclesiastical would not always 
constitute the civil offence. 

We emerge at last from this wearisome maze of verbal 
difficulties, having obtained four senses of the word usur 
(the wide and the narrow ecclesiastical and the old and the 
new legal sense) and three of the word interest. That these 
distinctions are not unprofitable may be gathered from the fact 
that Mr. Lecky’s attack on the Church rests almost entirely on 
a confusion of these terms. He makes no distinction between 
interest and usury, much less between the various senses of 
each of these words. In consequence, he utterly misrepresents 
the Fathers and the Popes, and gives his readers a false notion 
not merely of the spirit but of the very letter of the Canon 
law. To say the Church forbade interest in the popular or 
in the economical sense is to state what is not true.* And 
it is incorrect and misleading to say that she forbade it in the 
sense of legal recompense on loans of coin. For before any 
recompense at all was permitted by the civil law, she had 
begun to modify her prohibitions of foenus, so that only in 





* Yet, as far as we can understand him, Mr. Lecky has made _ both these 
charges in the two following passages respectively :—“ Above all the compli- 
cations and subtleties with which the subject was surrounded, one plain, 
intelligible principle remained—the loan of money was an illicit way of ac- 
quiring wealth. In other words, any one who engaged in any speculation of 
which the increase of his capital by interest was the object, had committed 
usury, and was therefore condemned by the Church.” (“ Hist. of Rationalism,” 
ch. vi. vol. ii. p. 259, 4th edit.) “As it is quite certain that commercial 
and industrial enterprise cannot be carried on on a large scale without 
borrowing, and as it is equally certain that these loans can only be effected 
by paying for them in the shape of interest, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Church had cursed the material development of civilization.” (Ibid., 
p. 262.) 
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some cases and under certain circumstances would that which 
the State law permitted be forbidden by the Church law. 
Only if we gratuitously affix a fourth sense to interest, and 
make it exclusively mean all recompense on a loan of coin, 
whether forbidden or allowed by the State law, in short, 
simply fcenus, can the Church be said at any time to 
have forbidden all interest. The meaning and nature of 
this prohibition we hope to examine in a subsequent article. 
In this article we haye not to explain the past, but to establish 
a theory of usury suited to the present. The prevailing con- 
ception of the sin of usury has been, as we have said, that it 
consists in all unlawful gain from a contract of mutuum ; 
among which contracts the loan of coin is by far the most 
frequent and important. We will now give the main points 
of the new theory of usury as reconstructed by Dr. Funk, and 
compare it with the prevailing view. 

Contracts in the general sense of agreements, or duorum vel 
plurium in idem placitum consensus, are, as is known, from 
one point of view divided into gratuitous and onerous. Con- 
fining our attention to the latter kind, we observe that such 
contracts are in fact the legal form of what in the economical 
order is called exchange. Thus what we have said of exchange 
will apply to onerous contracts. They connote our mutual 
dependence, and their result is a gain to be divided between 
the two contracting parties. But it may be that one party 
obtains more than his due share of this gain, or even obtains 
it all. And this inzequalitas dati et accepti, or lack of com- 
mutative justice, can arise from two causes, referrible—the one 
to the intellect, the other to the will of the injured party. In 
the one case he is deceived, and if with the knowledge of the 
other party, the contract isfraudulent. Inthe other case he is 
intimidated, that is, moved by the grave fear of an impending 
evil, and if with the knowledge of the other party, the contract 
is usurious. Let us consider the last case more closely. 
The two parties may be on equal terms, so that, pre-supposing 
complete cognitio rei on both sides, any attempt at extortion 
would be met by the other simply declining the terms. But 
it may happen that one of the two is in distress and in pressing 
need of concluding the contract, while the other party can 
refuse or delay it without inconvenience. This situation of 
inequality would occur, for example, when one pursued by 
enemies contracts with the ferryman to convey him to the 
opposite shore; or when a workman without bread for his 
family contracts to work for wages. It is plain that if the 
party who in such cases is in the position of superiority, as 
the ferryman or the employer, takes advantage of it so as to 
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gain more than he would have gained otherwise, his conduct 
is a violation of justice. Doubtless the fugitive who pays a 
pound instead of a penny, the customary price for the ferry, 
and the labourer who agrees to labour at sixpence a day, in @ 
certain sense act freely. They choose the lesser evil, that is, 
they deliberately elect for what hic et nunc appears to them 
a good. For we are supposing that their reason is undisturbed 
by the metus gravis which moves their will. But their act, 
in the language of 8. Thomas,* though voluntary simpliciter, 
is involuntary secundum quid, or hypothetically ; that is, would 
not be done were not special circumstances present. And it 
is precisely in taking advantage of these circumstances, in 
forcing the victim to make choice between two evils, that 
consists the injustice of extortion and usury. It should be 
noticed that this matter, which lies at the root of the question 
of usury, has been quite misrepresented by Bentham.t In 
the first place he confounds the rate of interest—we use the 
word in the popular sense—as a gage or measure of the 
trustworthiness of the person borrowing, and of the profitable- 
ness of the things borrowed, with the rate of interest as a gage 
or measure of the borrower’s distress; and because it is fitting 
that the rate of interest should vary according as the borrower is 
more or less trustworthy and the goods borrowed more or less 
profitable, Bentham leads his readers to suppose that it-is no less 
fitting that the rate of interest should vary according as the 
borrower is more or less in distress. In the second place he 
confounds the freedom which suffices for an act to be an actus 
humanus with the freedom requisite for the application of the 
maxim ‘volenti not fit injuria,’ andmakes nodistinction between 
voluntarium secundum quid and voluntarium simpliciter. 
Yet it is simple mockery to say to the victims of the-usurer 
that they suffer no wrong because they were free to refuse 
the contract. The brigand might with equal reason justify 
the ransom which he had extorted from his captive on the plea 
that the latter had deliberately elected to pay it. Of much the 
same value is the argument of certain economists that capital- 
ists and labourers are on equal terms. If the labourer, they 
say, is dissatisfied with his wages, let him quit his master’s 
service. Unfailing remedy; yet there are remedies worse 
than the disease; and what if quitting meant starvation or 
the workhouse for himself and his children ? 

Usury then may be defined as making profit by way of 





* “Summa Th.,” la 22 q. 6,a.6. Cf. Gury, “Compendium Theol. Moral.,’ 
pars i. n. 781. 
t “ Defence of Usury,” letter iv. 
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contract out of another’s distress, or, to give Dr. Funk’s 
fuller definition: ‘‘ Usury is the conscious oppression of the 
poor and distressed, effected through the legal forms of con- 
tract ; the positive ground whereof is the greed and heartless- 
ness of the one party, the negative ground, the weakness and 
neediness of the other party.”* In German or French this 
can be concisely expressed by saying that usury is the ‘ Aus- 
beutung,’ or ‘ exploitation’ of another’s distress.t 

According to the foregoing definition of usury, it is clear 
that it can apply to all contracts, and not merely to loans of 
coin or of other fungible things. If he is an usurer who 
exacts immoderate foenus, no less an usurer is he who exacts 
an immoderate price for his goods, which his neighbour is in 
need of, nor can procure elsewhere ; no less an usurer is the 
landlord who exacts immoderate rent, knowing that his 
tenants can get elsewhere no fitting habitation; no less an 
usurer is the capitalist who takes advantage of a ‘ redundance 
in the labour-market’ to reduce to a miserable pittance the 
wages of his labourers. Nevertheless, there is an historical 
connection between usury, even as we have defined it, and the 
contract of mutuum. For during many centuries this crime 
was habitually practised only by way of this contract, and, we 
should add, almost exclusively by Jews, since in the ‘ Dark’ 
Ages it was unusual for Christians habitually to make profit 
out of their neighbour’s distress. It will not then be out of 
place to explain how usury, as we have defined it, is applicable 
to loans in general, and to mutuum in particular. 

The great majority of loans are either commercial or 
necessitous. In the first case the borrower borrows to pro- 
duce; in the second, to consume. In a commercial loan both 
parties stand normally on equal terms. They freely contract 
for their mutual advantage; and the payment which the 
lender periodically receives in consideration of his loan is 
presumably interest in the economical sense, plus insurance 
against risk, and is thus perfectly legitimate. But in a 
necessitous loan the borrower is in a situation of essential 
inferiority. He is in the plight of a hungry man before the 
owner of a store of food. It is idle and delusive to talk of 





* Page 209. 
+ If we do not misinterpret the following passage, Mr. Lecky would 
regard as a prejudice any scruple as to this ‘exploitation.’ He says (I. c. 
P- 254), “ It should be observed that when public opinion stigmatizes money- 
ending as criminal, great industrial enterp:ises that rest upon it will be 
unknown. Those who borrow will therefore forthe most part borrow on account 
of some urgent necessity, and the fact that interest is wealth made from the 
poverty of others will increase the prejudice against it.” The italics are our 
own. 
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freedom in such a case. The lender can make what terms he 
likes; and no portion of the payment he stipulates for is 
interest in the economical sense, that is, his share in the 
produce ; for ex hypothesi the loan is employed towards con- 
sumption, and not towards production, so that there is no 
produce to be shared. Thus all profit the lender makes out 
of the transaction is usury, being profit out of another’s 
distress. But here an objection will be made on the part of 
certain economists. The lender, it will be said, can by no 
means make what terms he likes; for the competition of other 
lenders will enable the borrower to obtain the loan at the 
current rate, plus an insurance proportioned to his trustworthi- 
ness. In these times any one may lend ; there is no monopoly, 
and a monopoly price is impossible. Such is the objection. 
We answer, that the principles which regulate the commercial 
world cannot be extended to petty trade and private dealings. 
As to wholesale business, and transactions which we may call 
impersonal, classifications can be drawn up and laws can be 
laid down. But as soon as private and personal influences 
come into play, our laws and classifications are of no avail. 
It were well in these matters, instead of pronouncing what 
must be, to go out among men and observe what is. We 
should then learn that competition is powerless to hinder the 
oppression of the poor and the weak. Competition requires 
time and publicity, and a starving man cannot wait, a dis- 
tressed family shrinks from exposing its distress before the 
world.* Besides, all honourable capitalists employ their 
capital in commercial loans, so that those who speculate on 
the need of the borrower enjoy a kind of monopoly.¢ But 
the most conclusive refutation of the competition theory is ex 
facto. We will be content with one example: “The ordinary 
rate of interest,” says Mr. Mayhew, “in the costermongers’ 
money-market amounts to 20 per cent. per week, or no less 
than £1,040 a year for every £100 advanced.”{ Nor is this 
exorbitant rate the result of insecurity of repayment. “I 
ascertained that not once in twenty times was the money- 
lender exposed to any loss by the non-payment of his usurious 
interest, while his profits are enormous.”§ It appears that 
though the lenders never go to law, they have an effectual 
method of enforcing payment by the threat of denouncing 
the defaulter to the other members of the lending fraternity, 





* Funk, p. 238. 

+ Perin, “L’Usure et la Loi de 1807,” p. 29. 

t Mayhew, “London Labour and the London Poor,” vol. i. p. 31. 
§ Ibid., p. 35. 
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so as to prevent his ever obtaining a fresh loan. And this 
means his ruin. On similar usurious terms are lent the 
barrows, baskets, measures, and stock needful for the coster- 
monger’s trade. 

The plea then of the competition among the lenders appears 
almost as delusive as the plea of the freedom of the borrowers; 
and we may lay down as a general rule, that in a necessitous 
or consumptive loan quidquid sorti accedit is usury as we have 
defined it ; whereas, in a commercial or productive loan, it is 
not usury. Further, the objects lent help us in deciding 
whether a loan is commercial or necessitous. Consumptive 
commodities cannot serve for a commercial loan; productive 
commodities are seldom lent to persons in distress. Conse- 
quently, there is a strong presumption that all gain resulting 
from the loan of consumptive commodities is usurious, and, 
on the other hand, that all gain resulting from the loan of 
productive commodities is legitimate. Applying this to the 
particular loan called mutuum, we see that without further 
inquiry nothing can be presumed in the present condition of 
society as to its character. It may be a loan of coin, and coin 
may serve towards production, in which case a gain from it 
will be presumably lawful. But the coin may serve towards 
consumption, or the objects lent may not be coin, but those 
other fungible things qua primo usu naturaliter consumuntur, 
as bread, oil, or wine; in which cases the loan can be pre- 
sumed to be necessitous, and all gain from it to be usurious. 

Reverting to the consideration of usury in general, we may 
say that, if regarded as we have defined it, it forms one of the 
four ways in which we can unlawfully appropriate another’s 
property. For since we can do this either by way of contract 
or not, and also either aperte or dolose, the combinations of 
these characteristics give rise to four kinds of offence. If un- 
contractual and deceitful, the offence is called theft—furtum ; 
if uncontractual and open, robbery—rapina; if contractual and 
deceitful, fraud—dolus ; if contractual and open, usury.* And 
of these four ways in which the fifth commandment can be 
violated, the last is generally the worst ; for being habitually 
directed against the poor, it becomes habitually one of the 
sins crying to heaven for vengeance. No doubt it can apply 
to the rich. Thus the conduct of the ferryman above men- 





* When Dr. Funk (p. 209, note) speaks of the withholding from labourers 
their wages as in its essence nothing else than usury, he seems to confuse 
what he has previously well distinguished, viz. rapina and usura. Not all 
oppression of the weak and distressed is usury, but only that oppression 
effected by way of contract. Withholding wages is no contract, but the 
violation of a contract, not usury, but robbery (rapina). 
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tioned would be usurious, whether the fugitive were a prince 
or a peasant. Thus too if a trader were in sudden need of 
cash, and the lender, knowing this, were to exact exorbitant 
remuneration, the latter would be guilty of usury. There are 
cases in which we are bound to lend gratuitously even to the 
rich.* And still more would usury, according to the old view, 
which would include what we should call fraudulent as well as 
usurious gains from a mutuum, be applicable to the rich, who 
can be imposed on as well as the poor.t This is important in 
connection with a passage in the Encyclical of Benedict XIV., 
in which he deals a blow at both the arch-heretics of the 16th 
century. ‘ Neque vero ad istam labem purgandam, ullum 
arcessiri subsidium poterit, vel ex eo quod id lucrum non 
excedens et nimium, sed moderatum, non magnum sed 
exiguum sit [Luther had indeed originally denounced usury 
with extreme vigour; but human nature was frail, the times 
were depraved, and the gracious apostle, though still 
thundering against ‘ Wucher,’ conceded to his disciples the 
practice of ‘ Wiicherlein’],t vel ex eo quod is, a quo id 
lucrum solius causa mutui [that is neither as the reward of 
capital nor as insurance against risk] deposcitur, non pauper 
sed dives exstat [Calvin had denied that there could be usury 
except towards the poor]; nec datam sibi mutuo summam 
relicturus otiosam, sed ad fortunas suas amplificandas, vel 
novis coemendis preediis, vel quastuosis agitandis negotiis 
utilissime impensurus.” ‘Truly in how productive soever a 
manner the loan might be employed by the trader, of whose 
sudden need, or of whose simplicity the lender had taken 
advantage ; this would avail not at all to cleanse away the 
stain of extortion or fraud, and to render lawful the lender’s 
exorbitant gain. However, the powerful and the wealthy are 
not often in a position of distress; it is the poor and weak 





* Gury, L. c. pars i, 850, ii. 

+ We ought perhaps here to add a word on loans to ‘ prodigals.’ We 
can in abstracto pronounce no judgment as to their fraudulent or usurious 
character. We can only decide in the concrete case. Thus, for example, if 
a young prodigal with slender means but large expectations borrows in order 
to indulge in extravagances, any interest charged by the lender more than 
the current rate and the suitable insurance, should be called rather fraudulent 
than usurious gain, being the exploitation not of the distress but of the 
simplicity of the borrower. But, if the prodigal, having already indulged in 
extravagances, is so pressed by his creditors that a grave disgrace will befall 
him, unless he can instantly satisfy them ; and the money-lender, knowing 
this, exacts exorbitant terms for his loan, it is a case of usury. Whether it 
is lawful to lend on any terms to a known prodigal is a question clearly 
distinct from that of usury. 

t Neumann, “ Die Geschichte des Wuchers in Deutschland,” p, 480, seq. 
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who are the chief victims of that oppression which we have 
called usury. 

Among all nations and at all times this odious crime has 
been held in just abhorrence. The law of nature, which God 
has written on our hearts, speaks here too plainly to be mis- 
taken. Bentham, indeed, endeavours to account for the uni- 
versal ‘ prejudice’ against usury and money-lenders, by the 
natural enmity of the possessionless against the possessors. 
‘Those who have a resolution to sacrifice the present to the 
future are the natural objects.of envy to those who have sacri- 
ficed the future to the present.”* And Mr. Lecky tells us 
that “the origin of this prejudice [against ‘ interest ’] is pro- 
bably to be found in the utter ignorance of all uncivilized men 
about the laws that regulate the increase of wealth, and also 
in that early and universal sentiment which exalts prodigality 
above parsimony.”+ But not to speak of this being an 
unproved assertion which we might well decline to answer, it 
is even inadmissible as an hypothesis. For if the alleged 
envy and ignorance were the cause of the ill-repute of money- 
lenders, why has not a similar ill-repute attached to the pro- 
prietors of lands and houses, and to the employers of labour,—in 
a word, to all instead of to one class of possessors? How is 
it that so sharp a distinction has been drawn between money- 
lenders and bankers? Is it not plain that it has not been the 
possession of wealth and power, but the abuse of them to 
grind down the poor, which’has caused the public conscience 
to condemn certain practices and occupations? Because for 
centuries money-lenders habitually oppressed their debtors, 
the name of money-lending acquired its odious signification. 
And whenever other classes of possessors have similarly abused 
their position, a similar stigma has attached to their name. 
Thus the title of landlord among the peasantry (unless things 
have changed) in parts of Ireland, and the title of house-pro- 
prietor among the poor in many towns of north-western Europe, 
are no less odious than the title of money-lender. 

To complete our theory of usury we will say a word on the 
so-called usury laws. In times when all profit from a loan 
of coin was presumably the fruit of extortion, laws (we are 
speaking of civil laws) forbidding such profit and having as 
their aim to hinder such extortion were wisely planned and 
rightly named. But it by no means follows that the same can 
be said of the name and nature of laws professing to regulate 
the rate of interest. As to their name, we will but say that 





* “Defence of Usury,” Letter X. 
+ “History of Rationalism,” vol. ii. p. 252. 
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the modern legal sense of the words interest and usury is wide 
and wavering. As to their nature, we will observe, firstly, that 
such laws have been maintained through many other motives 
than a desire to protect the poor: they were supposed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to favour trade, to restrain prodigals, 
to bridle projectors. Secondly, that the limitation by law of 
the rate of interest would mean at present in such a country 
as England, that the transfer of property, when done in a 
certain way, should not bring more than a certain profit to the 
transferrer. Whether such a law could have any rational 
object besides the suppression of the sin of usury; whether 
it it would be of any avail for the latter purpose; whether, if 
it barred one way of practising usury, it would not leave ninety- 
nine other ways open ; whether other legal measures could not 
be adopted agaitist usury ; these questions, and others like to 
these, are matters of pratical legislation, and lie without the 
oe of our present discussion, which is the borderland 
etween political economy and moral theology. 

We have set forth the reconstructed doctrine of usury. 
Instead of regarding this offence as all unlawful gain springing 
from a mutuum, we have regarded it as all gain made by way 
of contract out of another’s distress. The first of these two views 
is from one aspect wider, from another aspect narrower, than 
the second. It is wider, as including not merely those viola- 
tions of justice done aperte, but also those done dolose. It is 
narrower, as being confined to oné kind of contract, instead of 
extending to all kinds. From an abstract point of view, this old 
conception of usury is less logical than that set forth by Dr. Funk. 
It regards, as he says,* the legal exterior of the action rather 
than the moral substance. Yet in former times it had the 
great practical advantage of’ making the pronouncement of 
the moral judgment very simple and easy ; and through the 
situation of the economical world, it included in practice 
almost all those offences which would have fallen under the 
new definition of usury; for, as we have said, this crime was 
practised in hardly. any other way than by means of the 
mutuum. It was also convenient to make no unnecessary 
divergence from the arrangements of the Roman law, which 
was so widely spread, so deeply venerated, and which served, 
so to speak, as a useful mould, in which the principles of the 
moralists could be cast. But times have changed, and the 
practical advantages which outbalanced the theoretical imper- 
fection of the old view of usury have gone, as is evident from 
the present entanglement of the question, and the numerous 
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distinctions and modifications which have become necessary. * 
Whereas the new view would, we think, be beneficial both in 
theory and in practice: in theory, by classing together similar 
moral offences, and associating for common reprobation all 
classes of the extortionate oppressors of the weak; in prac- 
tice, by giving the situation of the parties in all contracts as 
the ground for pronouncing judgment as to the presence or 
absence of usury; a judgment, which in the case of loans 
could be facilitated by the further inquiry whether the loan 
served towards consumption or production. 

We have now accomplished what we may call the exposi- 
tory portion of our subject. In a subsequent article we 
propose, by the light of the principles and definitions which 
we have obtained, to examine the treatment of usury by the 
canon law, to show its justice and consistency, and briefly to 
consider certain comments and criticisms which it has 
occasioned. 





* Ibid. pp. 212, 213, 
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Art. IV.—THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES: THEIR 
GENUINENESS AND THEIR DOCTRINE. 


Corpus Ignatianwm. A complete collection of the Ignatian Epistles, genuine, 
interpolated, and spurious ; together with numerous extracts from them, 
as quoted by ecclesiastical writers down to the tenth century. In Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin. An English Translation of the Syriac Text, copious 
Notes and Introduction. By Witt1am Cureton, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
Rivington. 1849. 


Ueber die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes der Ignatianischen Briefe. (On 
the Authenticity of the previous Text of the Ignatian Epistles.) Von 
H. Denztncer, ausserordentlich. Professor der Theologie in Wiirzburg. 
Wiirzburg. 1849. 

Das Verhiltniss der kiirzeren Griechischen Recension der Ignatianischen Briefe 
zur syrischen Uebersetzung und die Authentie der Briefe tiberhaupt. Von 
G. Untuorn, Repetent der Theologischen Facultat zu Gottingen. (The 
Relation of the shorter Greek Recension of the Ignatian Epistles to the 
Syriac Translation, and the Authenticity of the Epistles in general. By 
G. Untnorn. Two Dissertations in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
Historische Theologie, Nos. 1 and 2 for 1851. Hamburg and Gotha.) 


Ueber das Verhiltniss des Textes der drei syrischen Briefe des Ignatios zu den 
tibrigen Recensionen der Ignatianischen Literatur. (On the Relation of 
the Text of the three Syriac Epistles of Ignatius to the other Recensions 
of the Ignatian Literature.) Von R. A. Lirsius, D, Theol. Leipzig. 
1859. 


Meletemata Ignatiana scripsit Avatsent Munx. Halle. 1861. 


Essays, Critical and Historical, Essay V. on the Theology of the Seven Epistles 
of S. Ignatius, with note now first published, By J, H. Newman, 
formerly fellow of Oriel, Pickering, 1871. 


Ignatius von Antiochien, Von Tu. Zaun, Dr. und ausserord, Professor der 
Theologie in Gottingen. Gotha, 1873, 


oe are two ways in which the history of Catholic doc- 

trine may be regarded, It is possible to look upon it as 
the slow result of a process of human reasoning, by which a 
religion originally vague, undogmatic, and in many respects in- 
consistent with itself, was gradually moulded into a complete 
dogmatic system, partly by the exclusion of some of its ori- 
a elements, partly by the adoption of foreign principles, 

erived from the heathen philosophy. Or, again, we may set 
out with an assumption diametrically opposite. We may 
recognize the Christian doctrines as divine in their origin, and 
as protected from corruption throughout the history of the 
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who are the chief victims of that oppression which we have 
called usury. 

Among all nations and at all times this odious crime has 
been held in just abhorrence. The law of nature, which God 
has written on our hearts, speaks here too plainly to be mis- 
taken. Bentham, indeed, endeavours to account for the uni- 
versal ‘ prejudice’ against usury and money-lenders, by the 
natural enmity of the possessionless against the possessors. 
“Those who Lave a resolution to sacrifice the present to the 
future are the natural objects of envy to those who have sacri- 
ficed the future to the present.”* And Mr. Lecky tells us 
that “the origin of this prejudice [against ‘ interest ’) is pro- 
bably to be found in the utter ignorance of all uncivilized men 
about the laws that regulate the increase of wealth, and also 
in that early and universal sentiment which exalts prodigality 
above parsimony.”¢ But not to speak of this being an 
unproved assertion which we might well decline to answer, it 
is even inadmissible as an hypothesis. For if the alleged 
envy and ignorance were the cause of the ill-repute of money- 
lenders, why has not a similar ill-repute attached to the pro- 
prietors of lands and houses, and to the employers of labour,—in 
a word, to all instead of to one class of possessors? How is 
it that so sharp a distinction has been drawn between money- 
lenders and bankers? Is it not plain that it has not been the 
possession of wealth and power, but the abuse of them to 
grind down the poor, which has caused the public conscience 
to condemn certain practices and occupations ?, Because for 
centuries senenpdendnen habitually oppressed their debtors, 
the name of money-lending acquired its odious signification. 
And whenever other classes of possessors have similarly abused 
their position, a, similar stigma has attached to their name. 
Thus the title of landlord among the peasantry (unless things 
have changed) in parts of Ireland, and the title of house-pro- 
prietor among the poor in many towns of north-western Europe, 
are no less odious than the title of money-lender. 

To complete our theory of usury we will say a word on the 
so-called usury laws. In times when all profit from a loan 
of coin was presumably the fruit of extortion, laws (we are 
speaking of civil laws) forbidding such profit and having as 
their aim to hinder such extortion were wisely planned and 
rightly named. But it by no means follows that the same can 
be said of the name and nature of laws professing to regulate 
the rate of interest. As to their name, we will but say that 





* “ Defence of Usury,” Letter X. 
+ “History of Rationalism,” vol. ii. p. 252. 
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the modern legal sense of the words interest and usury is wide 
and wavering. As to their nature, we will observe, firstly, that 
such laws have been maintained through many other motives 
than a desire to protect the poor: they were supposed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to favour trade, to restrain prodigals, 
to bridle projectors. Secondly, that the limitation by law of 
the rate of interest would mean at present in such a country 
as England, that the transfer of property, when done ina 
certain way, should not bring more than a certain profit to the 
transferrer. Whether pm | a law could have any rational 
object besides the suppression of the sin of usury; whether 
it it would be of any avail for the latter pees whether, if 
it barred one way of practising usury, it would not leave ninety- 
nine other ways open ; whether other legal measures could not 
be adopted against usury ; these questions, and others like to 
these, are matters of pratical legislation, and lie without the 
pane of our present discussion, which is the borderland 
etween political economy and moral theology. 

We have set forth the reconstructed doctrine of usury. 
Instead of regarding this offence as all unlawful gain springing 
from a mutuum, we have regarded it as all gain made by way 
of contract out of another’s distress. The first of these two views 
is from one aspect wider, from another aspect narrower, than 
the second. It is wider, as including not merely those viola- 
tions of justice done aperte, but also those done dolose. It is 
narrower, as being confined to one kind of contract, instead of 
extending to all kinds. From an abstract point of view, this old 
conception of usury is less logical than that set forth by Dr. Funk. 
It regards, as he says,* the legal exterior of the action rather 
than the moral substance. Yet in former times it had the 
great practical advantage of making the pronouncement of 
the moral judgment very simple and easy ; and through the 
situation of the economical world, it included in practice 
almost all those offences which would have fallen under the 
new definition of usury; for, as we have said, this crime was 
practised in hardly any other way than by means of the 
mutuum. It was also convenient to make no unnecessary 
divergence from the arrangements of the Roman law, which 
was so widely spread, so deeply venerated, and which served, 
so to speak, as a useful mould, in which the principles of the 
moralists could be cast. But times have changed, and the 
practical advantages which outbalanced the theoretical imper- 
fection of the old view of usury have gone, as is evident from 
the present entanglement of the question, and the numerous 
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distinctions and modifications which have become necessary. * 
Whereas the new view would, we think, be beneficial both in 
theory and in practice: in theory, by classing together similar 
moral offences, and associating for common reprobation all 
classes of the extortionate oppressors of the weak ; in prac- 
tice, by giving the situation of the parties in all contracts as 
the ground for pronouncing judgment as to the presence or 
absence of usury; a judgment, which in the case of loans 
could be facilitated by the further inquiry whether the loan 
served towards consumption or production. 

We have now accomplished what we may call the exposi- 
tory portion of our subject. In a subsequent article we 
propose, by the light of the principles and definitions which 
we have obtained, to examine the treatment of usury by the 
canon law, to show its justice and consistency, and briefly to 
consider certain comments and criticisms which it has 
occasioned. 





* Ibid., pp. 212, 213. 
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Arr. IV.—THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES: THEIR 
GENUINENESS AND THEIR DOCTRINE. 


Corpus Ignatianwm. A complete collection of the Ignatian Epistles, genuine, 
interpolated, and spurious ; together with numerous extracts from them, 
as quoted by ecclesiastical writers down to the tenth century. In Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin. An English Translation of the Syriac Text, copious 
Notes and Introduction. By Wiit1am Cureton, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
Rivington. 1849. 


Ueber die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes der Ignatianischen Briefe. (On 
the Authenticity of the previous Text of the Ignatian Epistles.) Von 
H. Denztnaer, ausserordentlich, Professor der Theologie in Wiirzburg. 
Wiirzburg. 1849. 

Das Verhiltniss der kiirzeren Griechischen Recension der Ignatianischen Briefe 
zur syrischen Uebersetzung und die Authentic der Briefe iiberhaupt. Von 
G. Untuorn, Repetent der Theologischen Facultiat zu Gottingen. (The 
Relation of the shorter Greek Recension of the Ignatian Epistles to the 
Syriac Translation, and the Authenticity of the Epistles in general. By 
G. Untnorn. Two Dissertations in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
Historische Theologie, Nos. 1 and 2 for 1851. Hamburg and Gotha.) 


Ueber das Verhdltniss des Textes der drei syrischen Briefe des Ignatios zu den 
iibrigen Recensionen der Ignatianischen Literatur. (On the Relation of 
the Text of the three Syriac Epistles of Ignatius to the other Recensions 
of the Ignatian Literature.) Von R. A. “Lipstus, D. Theol. Leipzig, 
1859. 


Meletemata Ignatiana scripsit ADALBERT Merx. Halle. 1861. 


Essays, Critical and Historical. Essay V.on the Theology of the Seven Epistles 
of 8. Ignatius, with note now first published. By J. H. Newman, 
formerly fellow of Oriel. Pickering. 1871. 


Ignatius von Antiochien. Von Tu. Zaun, Dr. und ausserord. Professor der 
Theologie in Gottingen. Gotha. 1873. 


iio are two ways in which the history of Catholic doc- 

trine may be regarded. It is possible to look upon it as 
the slow result ofa process of human reasoning, by which a 
religion originally vague, undogmatic, and in many respects in- 
consistent with itself, was gradually moulded into a complete 
dogmatic system, partly by the exclusion of .some of its ori- 
ginal elements, partly by the adoption of foreign principles, 
derived from the heathen philosophy. Or, again, we may set 
out with an assumption diametrically opposite. We may 
recognize the Christian doctrines as divine in their origin, and 
as protected from corruption throughout the history of the 
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Catholic Church by the same power to which they owed their 
birth. There is no reason why a Catholic who admits, as 
every Catholic must admit, this principle, should ignore the 
history of doctrine. The revelation which Christ made was 
given completely in Scripture and tradition. But the Church 
and her doctors were not left to repeat the words of our Lord 
and His apostles from age to age, or to announce the same 
truths, without any change except in terminology. Human 
intelligence had its part to do. Consequences had to be 
drawn from principles; and it did not appear, till time and 
controversy with one heresy after another, had done their 
work, how fruitful these principles were. It was necessary to 
determine the relations of faith to reason, of religion to phi- 
losophy ; error shifted its attacks upon the deposit of faith 
from age to age; and though truth could not change for the 
sake of adapting itself to human error, each new deviation from 
the received tradition made explicit statements requisite where 
before a simpler and less definite language had sufficed. It 
is true that an infallible authority secured the definitions of 
faith which were put forth against each successive heresy from 
the taint of error. Still, these definitions followed as a rule 
after the questions which they decided had been the subjects 
of long discussion within and without the Church. There was 
nothing to secure individual Fathers from exaggeration, or 
from incompleteness of statement. They might expose revealed 
truth to some danger by an excessive readiness to find ana- 
logies between a philosophy like that of Plato and the teaching 
of the Church ; or, in their zeal for the supremacy of faith, they 
might condemn absolutely a philosophy which the Church was 
able afterwards to use for her own ends. They might fix their 
attention on the truths which it was their business at the 
moment to defend, and fall into inaccurate language, which 
could be used, unjustly indeed, but not without a show of plau- 
sibility, by heretics who fell into error at the opposite extreme. 
It is certain, for instance, that Arianism was never accounted 
orthodoxy. When Arius maintained that the Son of God was 
made out of nothing, or that His will might have chosen evil 
instead of good, he could find no shadow of support for his 
heresy in the ante-Nicene Fathers. There was no time when 
words like these would not have excited scandal and horror 
among the faithful. It is none the less certain that he could 
have appealed to expressions of Justin on the “ ministrations” 
which the Son rendered to the eternal Father before the incar- 
nation, or to language of the Apologists on the eternity of the 
Word, which were inconsistent with the other teaching of 
the same Fathers, and which were capable of being abused for 
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heretical purposes. 8S. Dionysius of Alexandria furnishes us 
with a striking instance of a great Father of the Church who 
acknowledged practically that, on his onset upon heresy, he 
had fallen into confusion of ideas and dangerous language. 
In his contest with Sabellianism, he had spoken of the Son as 
“ strange to the essence” of the Father, and had described the 
relation of the Word to the Father as like that between the 
vine and the vine-dresser. When the Pope of the day, to 
whom he was delated, pointed out the inadequacy of these 
expressions, le gave explanations which were perfectly satis- 
factory. He was certain, from the tradition of the Church, 
that the Son was distinct from the Father, and that the Son 
was God. In attempting to reconcile these two truths, he fell 
into material error. He proved by the explanations he gave, 
that, while he was sure of these two truths, he was not sure 
of his success in reconciling them; and that he was not pre- 
pared, as the Arians were, to abandon the true divinity of 
Christ, because he had failed in his attempt to bring it into 
harmony with the distinction of Persons and the unity of 
God.* The Nicene definition was the legitimate development 
of the Patristic teaching during the first three centuries, but 
it was a development which was matured by the slow action 
of time and controversy. 

The difference, then, between a Catholic theologian, like 
Petavius, and infidel writers on the history of doctrine, such as 
Baur, does not turn on the fact of development, but on its 
nature and significance. According to the latter, the process 
of development is one by which doctrine actually grows up. 
From this point of view the appeal which later Fathers made 
to tradition is simply false. Each age of the Church has 
dropped the principles of the age which preceded it, and added 





* Athanas. de Decretis Nicene Synodi, 25, 26; and de Sententia 
Dionysii. The expressions of S. Dionysius, which gave offence to “some 
brethren of the Church,” are quoted by S. Athanas. de Sententia Dionysii, 
c.4. Dionysius alleged in his defence, that, though he had used illustrations 
not strictly to the point (dypeorépwr), such as that of the vine and the vine- 
dresser, he had done so “ 2& éxwWpopijg ”—“ off-hand ” (1b.,c. 18); that, if he had 
called the Father, in relation to the “ Word” “ Maker” (zo.nrig), this, too, 
was 2& émdpoujc, and might be justified from the loose sense in which 
moinri¢ was sometimes used by Greek writers, nay, even in the sacred Scrip- 
ture (c. 21) ; that, though he had not actually used the term dpoodvsoc of the 
Son, some parts of his letter were in keeping with the truth which it enun- 
ciates. §. Dionysius was justly indignant at the conduct of those who, 
without “questioning him, went to Rome, and accused him to his namesake, 
the bishop” of that city (c. 13). Still, it is evident from his own apology 
that his language had been open to misapprehension ; and that, for some of 
it at least, S. Athanasius’ excuse that Dionysius was speaking of our Lord 
in His human nature, will not answer. 
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new ones. They tell us, for instance, that our Lord was regarded 
first of all as the Messias, the greatest of all the teachers 
sent from God, but yet a mere man; then as the Word, infe- 
rior even apart from His human nature to the Father, although 
in some vague sense He was called God ; last of all, that He 
was separated utterly from creatures, and declared to be con- 
substantial with the Father. Petavius, and the writers who 
have dealt since his day with the history of doctrine, admit 
that the doctrine, when it was finally determined at the Coun- 
cils, received a form more complete and definite than it had 
presented in the writings of Fathers who lived at an earlier 
date. But what Catholics have ever insisted upon is this :—The 
definitions of Councils go beyond the teaching of some indivi- 
dual Fathers, precisely because these Fathers had fallen short, 
to some extent, of the original teaching of the Apostles. In 
the course of years heresy was met by a new and adequate 
expression of truth delivered from the first. The Fathers did 
not add to the deposit of faith; on the contrary, they had to 
struggle with the difficulty of grasping that deposit on all its 
sides and in all its bearings, of adapting it to new terms, of 
opposing it to new and various forms of error. At the last the 
stream of doctrine rose no higher than its source. 

Here then are two views of history, each beginning with a 
principle which needs verification. The first appeal is, of course, 
to the New Testament. Still there is a test, simpler in some 
respects, and hardly less crucial. The Apostolic Fathers do not, 
like many of their successors, write directly against heretics. 
They make no attempt to systematize, or to put dogma in a phi- 
losophical shape. We can argue little from this silence, for they 
do not profess to give any complete account of the Church’s 
doctrine; but whenever they do touch upon doctrine, the import- 
ance of their utterances can hardly be exaggerated. Practically, 
the Apostolic Fathers reduce themselves to S. Ignatius. In two 
or three places in his first epistle S. Clement of Rome touches 
upon theology. What he says is full of importance, and we 
shall consider it in connection with the doctrine of S. Igna- 
tius. Of the other Apostolic writings, the epistle ascribed to 
S. Barnabas confines itself to an attack on Judaism. The 
epistle of Hermas is concerned with the penitential discipline ; 
while the symbolical form which its author employs renders 
the scanty allusion contained in it to the doctrine of the Trinity 
exceedingly obscure. The epistle of Polycarp is of a hortatory 
and moral character. In contrast to these, 8. Ignatius speaks 
repeatedly on a number of doctrinal questions; and he does 
so without the technical phraseology of a later age, but with 
abundant clearness and precision. Nor can we conceive of a 
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saint more fit to represent the genuine tradition of the Church. 
He was, at least, a near successor of 8. Peter* in the see of 
Antioch. He was a disciple of S. John. He was animated 
by an intense devotion to 8. Paul. The journey towards the 
scene of his martyrdom, on which he wrote his epistle, brought 
him into contact with many different Churches. 8. Polycarp, 
who was, like S. Ignatius, a disciple of 8. John, collected his 
letters, and sent them from Smyrna to Philippi in Macedonia.t 
Moreover, throughout his epistles S. Ignatius assumes that 
the doctrine of the Churches to which he wrote was in full har- 
mony with his own. 

We have said enough in proof that the doctrine of 8. Igna- 
tius was the doctrine of the Church generally in the year of 
his death, 107.{ Before we proceed to exhibit that doctrine 
in detail, it may be well to sum up the results which follow, as 
we believe, from an examination of the Ignatian epistles. First, 
with regard to Catholic theology. The Latin genuine text 
was discovered by Usher in 1644, the year in which Petavius 
published the first three volumes of his Dogmata Theologica. 
Probably, had he been acquainted with the authentic epistles, 
while the main part of his work would have remained unal- 
tered, he would have been able to add something to the positive 
proof which he has given for the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
ante-Nicene Fathers. He had to rely upon the statements of 
early Fathers, the force of which is modified, though far from 
neutralized, by an inadequacy of language, and occasionally 





* Euseb. Hist., iii. 22 and 36, makes S. Evodius first Bishop of Antioch 
after S. Peter, and S. Ignatius the second. In his Chronicle he puts the 
beginning of S. Ignatius’s episcopate in the year 69; 7.¢. a year after the 
date given in the Chronicle for the death of S. Peter and 8S. Paul. On the 
other hand, S. Chrysostom, who was, of course, likely to be familiar with 
the tradition of the Antiochene church, says that S. Ignatius was conse- 
crated bishop, to fill S. Peter's place when he left Antioch (Chrys., 
tom. ii, p. 597). Theodoret expressly declares that Ignatius was conse- 
crated by 8. Peter (Theodor., Dial. I. t. iv. p. 49; and Epist. IV. p. 1312, 
ed. Schubre); and S. Athanas. (de Synodis, c. 47) seems to have been of 
the same opinion. An account of the various suggestions for reconciling 
the contradiction will be found in Tillemont (Mém., tom. ii. note 1, sur 
8. Ignace). 

+ Polyc. ad Philipp., 13. 

t The date given by the Acta Martyrii for the death of S. Ignatius is 
20th December, 107 (Acta, cc. 2 et 9). According to these Acts, Trajan, 
when he came to Antioch, was on his march against the Armenians. Con- 
temporary historians mention only one expedition of Trajan against the 
Armenians—viz., in the year 115. This has led Pearson, Pagi, and many 
later critics, to place the condemnation of Ignatius in the year 115. _Tille- 
mont, Mém., ii. note 10, sur S. Ignace, and Hefele, Patr. Apostol., xl., 
defend the date given in the Acts. Recently, in the Tiibingen Quartalschrift, 
Jan. 1873, Kraus has contended that 104 was the year of the martyrdom. 
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by a confusion of thought, in other passages of their writings. 
The genuine text of Ignatius, unlike the longer recension which 
was interpolated in the interests of Arianism, would have fur- 
nished him evidence for the Catholic doctrine which is de- 
cisive, because it is counterbalanced by nothing which tends 
in an opposite direction. Again, the Ignatian epistles tell with 
fatal effect against the theory which makes the Catholic doc- 
trine the growth of philosophic speculation ; for they present 
the dogmas of the Church, in their strongest and purest form, 
at a time when little or nothing had been done to put them in 
philosophic language or reduce them to system. Lastly, they 
tend more than any other remains of antiquity prior to the 
work of Irenzus to identify Christianity and Catholicism. We 
shall find that the same Father who puts forth so unmistak- 
ably the eternity of the Son, proclaims, with a distinctness 
which Protestants have been compelled to admit, the real 
—- of our Lord in the blessed Sacrament. The same 
ather who insists on the authority of the Episcopate and the 
unity of the Church, gives the first explicit testimony to the 
primacy of the Roman See. : 

It is more than a mere coincidence that the contest has been 
continued so long on the authenticity of these epistles. Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike have felt how much turned on this 
question. We shall have to consider it before the close of the 
article. Meantime, we may observe that the most destructive 
criticism does not venture to put the epistles later than the 
year 160, and that their existence even at that time is a 
difficulty which the infidel theory of development cannot meet 
successfully. It is remarkable, too, that the controversy on 
the Ignatian epistles, like the examination of the doctrine 
which they contain, illustrates the inseparable connection 
‘between Christianity and Catholicism, and the way in which 
they stand or fall together. The authenticity was keenly dis- 
puted by Protestants, such as Daillé, who were eager to set 
aside the claims of the hierarchy set forth by S. Ignatius, but 
who had no thought of impugning the canon of the New Tes- 
tament or the Divine character of the Christian religion. In 
this century historical investigation has made it plain that the 
arguments against the epistles of Ignatius tell with at least equal 
force against a great part of the New Testament; and that it 
is hard to dismiss the strong external and internal evidence 
for their authenticity unless we are prepared to treat all the 
early history of the Christian Church as a collection of myths. 
Hence it is that the learned Protestants, Uhlhorn and Rothe, 
have been among the ablest defenders of the authenticity of 
the seven epistles, and have been compelled to admit the apo- 
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stolic, or all but apostolic, origin of episcopacy ; while Baur 
and Hilgenfeld, the principal antagonists of the authenticity, 
belong to the extremest section of the sceptical school. 

The danger which S. Ignatius feared for the Churches of 
Asia Minor arose from the spread of Gnosticism. This heresy 
seems at that time to have been in a state of transition. 
Corinthus had united in an inconsistent manner the errors of 
Judaism with the belief in two Gods—one lower and the 
maker of the world, the other- supreme and remote from . 
matter—which afterwards developed into Gnosticism proper, 
and assumed an exaggerated opposition to the Jewish law. 
When 8. Ignatius wrote, apparently the separation between 
the Jewish and Gnostic elements was still incomplete. In 
his letters to the churches of Magnesia and Philadelphia, he 
speaks as if the heretics were at once Judaizing and Gnostic ; 
while, in those to the Smyrnzans and Trallians, he attacks 
the Docetic theory of the Gnostics without any certain 
reference to Judaism. The principal points which S. Ignatius 
keeps in view are the true humanity of Christ, in opposition 
to the error of the Gnostics that the body of Christ was a 
mere phantom; and the unity of the Church, with the autho- 
rity of its bishops, which he sets against the sects established 
by these heretics. In insisting on these truths the saint 
touches, by way of illustration, on other doctrines. But he 
never argues systematically, or draws out any scheme of 
doctrine ; and his words have a special interest and value, 
precisely because he uses simple and untheological language, 
and because, except on the Incarnation and on the authority of 
the Episcopate, his utterances bear the character, more or less, 
of obiter dicta. Sometimes he is exhorting the faithful, some- 
times, though rarely, he argues from one doctrine to another ; 
but he never attempts to reconcile truths at first sight dis- — 
cordant with one another ; he never tries to apply philosophy 
to revelation; and hence, there is nothing to obscure the 
clearness of his doctrine: his statements have an accuracy 
and a fulness which the later Fathers reached with greater 
difficulty and with material error, which was eliminated very 
gradually. In the following pages we have thrown into order 
the doctrine which lies scattered through the epistles. 

To begin with the doctrine of the Trinity. On more than 
one point with regard to this mystery, many of the Fathers 
who lived in the second half of the second, and in the 
third century, frequently express themselves in language 
which is inaccurate and inconsistent with their own teaching 
elsewhere. S. Justin Martyr is a convenient example to take, 
for he is the first of the Fathers who treats a part of Christian 
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doctrine systematically. In his anxiety, probably, to put 
Christianity in the form most intelligible to Platonizing Jews, 
he calls the Son “a God different in number, though not in 
mind, from the God who made all.’”’** He attributes the 
Theophanies in the Old Testament to the Word exclusively, 
and contrasts the “God who has been seen”’ with the “ God 
who ever remains above the heavens, who has never been 
seen by any man, or conversed immediately with any one.” + 
In a multitude of places he speaks of the Word as ‘‘ minister- 
ing” to the Father, without limiting this ministry to the 
time of His incarnation, as being the “Son of the absolute 
God” (rot dvrwe Oeov) and as holding the “second place,” 
while the “ prophetic Spirit ””? occupies the third. However 
these and similar expressions in the later apologists, difficult 
to reconcile with the eternal procession of the divine Word, 
may be explained, this much is clear, that they need explana- 
tion. If we compare with them the doctrine of 8. Ignatius, 
we shall see that these defective explanations sprang not 
from the original tradition of the Church, but from the action 
of the individual minds which exercised themselves upon that 
tradition. §. Ignatius knows nothing of a Son who is 
“another God.” ‘There is one God,” he says .... “who 
has manifested Himself, through His Son Jesus Christ, who 
is His eternal Word.”|| Christ is called absolutely “ our 
God.” There is “ nothing more excellent” than He.** In 
Ignatius it is impossible to discover any trace of subordina- 
tionism; any idea that it is anything in the nature of God the 
Son which makes it more possible for Him than for the 
Father to appear in visible form. When he tells the 
Magnesians to be subject “to the bishop, as Jesus Christ to 
the Father,” he expressly defines the nature of this subjec- 
tion. ‘ Be subject to the bishop, and to each other, as Jesus 
Christ was after the flesh to His Father, and as the apostles 
were to Christ and the Father and the Spirit.” ++ He exhorts 
Polycarp to “ wait for Him who is above time, who is without 
time ; who is invisible, but for our sakes visible; who cannot 
be touched, who is impassible, but for our sakes passible ; 
who endured in every sort for love of us.”t{{ ‘ There is one 
physician,” he says, “in the flesh and spiritual (rvevparixde, 





* Dial. c. Tryph., 56. 
+ Ib.—For a passage stronger still, vid. Dial. c. Tryph., 60 and 127. 

t Dial. c. Tryph., 58, 60, 113, 126. § I. Apol., 12, 13. 

|| Ad Magnes. 8. @ Ad Eph. 13. ** Ad Magnes. 7. 

++ Ad Magn. 13. 

tt Ad Pol. 3—“ No room is left here for any idea of subordinationism.”— 
Kuhn, Trinitatslehre, 114. 
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here, probably = divine, as in Hermas, Sim., v.5; Tertull., “ De 
Orat.,’’c. 1) —made and not made, God in the flesh—in death true 
life, from Mary and from God: first impassible, then passible, 
from Mary and from God—Jesus Christ our Lord.”* The 
following striking passage excludes at once the heresy which 
denied the real distinction between Father and Son, and that 
of the Arians, which denied that the generation of the Son 
was eternal. ‘“ There is one God who has manifested himself 
by Jesus Christ His Son, Who is His eternal Word, not pro- 
ceeding from silence.” +. In the discussion on the authenti- 
city of the epistles, we shall have to treat of the allusion to 
the Gnostic eons in the words “ not proceeding from silence.” 
Their dogmatic import seems to be this. The word of man is 
uttered after a previous silence. Man begins to speak ; but 
the divine Word was uttered from all eternity. The act of 
creating the world did not make the Word, which had been 
once indistinguishable from the Father, proceed into existence 
as a distinct Person. He was ever distinct from God the 
Father, and with God the Father.t 8S. Clement of Rome 
had spoken before Ignatius of the Son as “the sceptre of the 
majesty of God,” § and once he implies, though he does not 
say so directly, that “the sufferings of Christ” are the suffer- 
ings of God.|| S. Clement was repressing sedition in the 
Corinthian Church. §. Ignatius was warning the faithful 
against heresy; and as the latter had occasion, to a degree 
which §. Clement had not, to dwell upon the divinity of our 
Lord, so, in asserting the truth of Christ’s humanity, he 
settled beforehand the controversies which were to arise in 
the fifth century on the union of the two natures, and excludes 
Nestorianism by anticipation. To him the blood of Christ is 
the “blood of God.” It is “God who was conceived by 
Mary.” ‘There is another matter in connection with the 
redemption effected by the incarnate God which deserves 
notice. Baur has argued, by an interpretation of Iren. v. 1, 





_ * Ad Eph. 7. Hefele and Dressel read yevnrd¢ wai dyéynroc. We are 
inclined to think S. Ignatius wrote yevynric cai dyévy. Still the reff. in 
Hefele and Jacobson ad loc. (add Philosoph. i. 19, p. 32-34, ed. Duncker 
and Schneidewin) prove that in the Anti-nicene period yevynrdg and yevnrég 
were used a3 synonyms and justify our translation. Ad Rom. 3 makes it 
certain, as Hilgenfeld admits, that S. lgnatius was not Patripassian. 
Ad Magnes. 8 is still more decisive. 

t Ad Magn. 8. 

t Ad Magnes. 8 cf.; a similar passage in Irenzeus, ii. 28, 5, where the 
Same contrast between the human and divine Word is worked out more in 
detail. §. Ireneeus is opposing the Catholic doctrine of Procession in the 
Trinity to the same form of error ; viz., the Gnostic procession of ons. 

§ 1 Ep. 16. || Ib. 2. J Eph. 1. 
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repeated in a popular English work,* that, according to that 
Father, the devil had actual rights over fallen man. Thus 
Irenzeus is supposed to have led the way to Origen’s theory, 
that the sacrifice of Christ was offered to Satan; and an 
attempt has been made to trace this idea back to 8. Ignatius. 
Much might be said on the real meaning of the passage in 
8. Irenzeus. At present, however, we shall confine ourselves 
to the Ignatian epistles. They affirm, with a plainness which 
cannot be mistaken, that Christ ‘‘ presented Himself for our 
sakes, an oblation and a sacrifice tg God.”+ Nowhere does 
any hint occur that satisfaction was made to Satan. It is 
hardly worth while answering an objection made from the 
“‘ Acts of the Martyrdom,” where Ignatius speaks of our 
blessed Saviour as “ Him who crucified my sin with him who 
invented it.” The power of Satan was “crucified” and 
brought to nothing by the sacrifice of the Cross; but this has 
little enough to do with making satisfaction to him. We are 
at a loss to see how an idea like that of S. Ignatius, can become 
‘the basis of a theory of satisfaction,” with which it has no 
connection. 

Thus the Catholic doctrine that Christ offered Himself to 
God as sacrifice in atonement for the sins of the world, 
appears plainly in 8. Ignatius. Of the Protestant theory, that 
the merits of Christ are imputed to Christians without infusion 
of grace or necessity for mortification, it is not enough to say 
that no support can be found for it in the Ignatian epistles. 
Jt is not only that they contain statements in absolute contra- 
diction to such an idea. They breathe from first to last a 
spirit which is either fanatical or simply unmeaning to those 
who do not accept the Catholic doctrine that grace is a 
principle of merit, that the Christian has to satisfy for his 
sins by penance, and conform his life to the Passion of our 
divine Redeemer. ‘Two sentences in S. Clement of Rome—in 
one of which we are said to be “justified by works,” § i.e. by 
works done through grace, while the other denies that we 
are “justified by works,” || i.e., as the context shows, by 
natural good works,—put in its double aspect the Catholic 
doctrine of justification. Similarly, in the opening chapter of 





* Oxenham’s “Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,” p. 115. 

+ Ad Eph. 1. 

t Oxenham’s “ Atonement,” 114. In the account given of the Ignatian 
doctrine of the Atonement, the one passage which contains a clear view 
on the subject— ad Eph. 1—is omitted altogether, and the author treats 
the “ Acts” as if they had the same title to be considered authentic as the 
epistles. § 1 Ep. 30. || Ib. 32. 
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_ his epistle to the Ephesians, S. Ignatius describes the good 
Christian as one who receives the name of Christ év pice 
Safa “in a nature which is (really) just,” and the work of 
salvation as “the connatural work,” because it is effected not 
by mere imputation of Christ’s merits, but in virtue of a 
principle which dwells in the soul, and unites itself to the 
nature.of man. It is because this idea was so firmly rooted 
in his mind, that he talks of Christians as “ men who bear 
Christ,” “‘men who bear God” within them, that he extols 
virginity in words which must sound strange to Protestants, 
as a state chosen in “honour of our Lord’s Flesh.’”’* But his 
desire for martyrdom, his longing to be offered up in sacrifice 
with Christ, is the most striking commentary on the aspect in 
which Christ’s sacrifice presented itself to his mind. Protes- 
tants have frequently taken offence at this eagerness for 
suffering ; and it is hard to see how they could fail to do so. 
To some it has seemed utterly incredible, and an objection to 
the authenticity of the epistles. Others have excused it, as 
the result of Oriental extravagance, or an imagination excited 
by the concourse of Christians from the different Churches, 
and the circumstances in which the martyr was placed. To 
Catholics, it is needless to say, it offers no difficulty. He asks 
the Romans to let him imitate “the Passion of (his) God ;”’+ 
to pray that, by means of the wild beasts to which he was 
soon to be exposed, he may offer himself as “ a sacrifice,” t 
and pour out his blood “for a libation to God, now that the 
altar is ready.”§ ‘God has summoned me,” he says, in 
words of pathetic eloquence, ‘‘ from the east to the setting of 
the sun. Fair it is to set from the world to God, that I may 
rise in Him. .... I write to you in life, but in desire of 
death. My love is crucified. There is in me no fire which 
craves for earthly fuel, but living water, which speaks in my 
heart and cries from within—Home to the Father.” || 

We have said already that the testimony afforded by the 
Ignatian Epistles is the refutation, on the one hand, of infidel 
theories on the development of doctrine ; and on the other, cuts 
away the ground on which the more orthodox Protestantism is 
supposed to rest. It is often said that the Catholic faith is one 
consistent whole, of which each part is connected logically 
with all the others. It is no less true that it all depends on the 
same kind of historical proof; and that Protestants, who urge 





* Ad Pol. 5—ei¢ ruiy rot xupiov rijg capeéc. The rendering we have 
given is supported by the Syriac and Armenian version. Hefele’s transla- 
tion, “in honour of the Lord of the flesh,” may be adopted without prejudice 
to our argument. 

t+ Ad Rom. 6. t Ib. 4. § Ib. 2, || Ib. 2 and 7, 
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historical evidence for doctrines they accept, will be forced to 
admit, if they are reasonable and candid, that this evidence 
carries them further than they wish, and tells with the same 
force in favour of doctrines they reject. As it is, we have seen 
that, while S. Ignatius affirms the divinity of Christ, and the 
reality of His Sacrifice, which the more orthodox Protestants 
hold, his principles on the application of that Sacrifice and its 
effects, are in sharp contradiction to popular Protestant theories. 
What he says of the holy Eucharist and the Church supplies 
evidence, more convincing, because it is more full, for the in- 
separable union between the different articles of the Catholic 
creed. In the mind of 8S. Ignatius the Incarnation is no mere 
fact of the past. Christ continues His bodily presence in the 
midst of the faithful. He believed that, when our Lord was 
visibly upon the earth, virtue went forth from His sacred Hu- 
manity by physical contact with it. After the Resurrection, he 
tells us, the apostles ‘‘ touched Him and believed, mingling 
with His flesh and with His Spirit. Therefore they despised 
death, and were found superior to it.” * The following pas- 
sages show that this virtue of Christ’s Body, which makes man 
victorious over death, and insures eternal life, did not cease 
after the Ascension, but continues in the Sacrament of the 
Altar. ‘‘ Within the altar” we partake of “ the bread of God.” + 
The Christians, in union with the bishop, “ break one bread, 
which is the medicine of immortality, the antidote against 
death, the pledge of everlasting life in Jesus Christ.” ~ ‘I 
wish,” he exclaims, “ for the bread of God, the heavenly bread, 
the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ. .... I 
wish for the drink of God, for His blood, which is charity 
unfailing and life perennial.” § No doubt, if these sentences 
stood by themselves, attempts would be made to explain 
them away as the exaggerations of Oriental rhetoric. For- 
tunately, there is one place in which he addresses to the 
Docetic heretics a reproach for their disbelief in the real pre- 
sence of our Lord’s body on the aitar, which attests his own 
faith beyond dispute. Not admitting that our Lord took upon 
Himself true flesh, those men “ abstained from the Eucharist 
and prayer, because they do not confess that the Eucharist is 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’’—(that flesh) “ which 
suffered for our sakes, and which the Father in His goodness 
raised to life.” || Had the Church in those days believed that 
the blessed Sacrament was no more than a symbol, there was 
nothing in the celebration of the holy mysteries which need 





* Ad Smyrn. 3. + Ad Ephes. 5. t Ad Eph. 20. 
§ Rom. 7. || Ad Smyrn. 7. 
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have given any offence to the Docete. They granted that 
our Lord had an apparent body, and they could have offered 
no objection to the commemoration of His death under a sym- 
bolic form. They withdrew from the mysteries of the Church, 
because they were a reality as well as acommemoration. They 
could not partake in a Sacrament which professed to commu- 
nicate the true body of Christ, because they denied that He 
had any true body at all. The well-known Protestant com- 
mentator on the New Testament, Meyer, cannot help allowing 
the force of this passage. In an historical account of the 
Eucharistic doctrine, appended to his commentary on 8. Mat- 
thew,* he allows that ‘“ Ignatius, in opposition to the Docete 
(ad Smyrn. 7), undoubtedly states the doctrine that, in the 
Eucharist, Christ’s flesh (sap) and blood are given, and that 
in a real way.” He adds, that Justin, on the same subject 
(Apol. 1, c. 66), “ expresses himself with yet greater clear- 
ness and precision. In him we meet with the notion, deduced 
from the Incarnation, that the body and blood of Christ are 
consumed, and that certainly in a material way” — (the 
italics are his own)—‘“‘ and at the least, this consumption (as 
Justin understands it) is liker the Catholic than the Lutheran 
idea of the Eucharist ” (nearer transubstantiation than consub- 
stantiation)—“ a point which should never have been called in 
question.” This admission, if he reflected upon all it involves, 
must have cost Meyer something. He interprets the words of 
institution— This is My body”—in the Zwinglian sense, and 
refuses to see in them more than a mere metaphor. Now, in 
the first place, it cannot be maintained, with much show of 
reason, that the words of our Lord necessitate a metaphorical 
interpretation; while the sixth chapter of S. John supplies 
strong confirmation of the view which Catholics take of our 
Lord’s meaning. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that holy Scripture leaves the real ‘presence of our Lord in the 
_ blessed Sacrament undecided. To whom can we go, beiter 

fitted to help us in deciding the question, than to S. Ignatius ? 
He was brought up by 8S. John, who was actually present at 
the last supper. He wrote a few years after the apostle’s 
death. His doctrine is that of S. Polycarp, another disciple of 
8. John; and in his confidence that the doctrine of the real 
presence was universal in the Church, he actually taunts the 
Docetz, as if this were enough of itself to ruin them in the 
eyes of Christians, that they do not confess the Eucharist to 
be the flesh of Christ. If Meyer is right, then we have no alter- 
native ; we are forced to imagine that, in the very lifetime, or 





* Commentary on S. Matthew, fifth edition, p. 555. Gottingen: 1864, 
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immediately after the death, of one who had witnessed its insti- 
tution, and been specially in the confidence of Christ, a simple 
and symbolical rite had been transformed—to put it cautiously 
—throughout a great part of the Church into an astounding 
miracle. And this belief, be it remembered, arose without a 
word of protest, and without prejudice to the veneration of the 
Christians for the bishop who expressed it in terms so decided. 

The mystery of the Altar is a curious instance, though it is 
but one out of many, of the effect which the progress of Patristic 
studies among Protestants has upon their attitude towards the 
Church. Investigation cannot make them Catholics; but it 
obliges them reluctantly to increase their concessions as to the 
antiquity of the doctrines which they impugn. During the 
last century, Massuet* congratulated the learned High 
Churchman Grabe on the advance he had made on Claude and 
Albertinus, Protestant scholars of an earlier date. Like them, 
Grabe had denied that the bodily presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist was taught before the Council of Nicea; but he 
found himself forced to abandon in part the position they had 
held, and to allow that two great Fathers of the fourth century 
—S. Cyril of Jerusalem, 8. Gregory Nyssen, “and perhaps 
several. others” (aliique fortasse plures)—believed “ the very 
substance of the bread to be changed into Flesh, which is 
Flesh of Christ.””’+ Grabe carried the doctrine of the real 
Presence up to the fourth century. In our own day a cele- 
brated Protestant scholar places it, as we have seen, in the 
Apostolic age. He can hardly wonder if Catholics distrust a 
view of history which is constantly losing ground, till at last 
it is only by dint of prejudice and inconsistency that it can 
hold any ground at all. 

Before we conclude what we have to say on the doctrine of 
the real Presence, it may be as well to consider two passages 
which might be urged against us. We do so rather for the 
sake of completeness than because they are real difficulties ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Meyer passes them over without 
notice, while Dornert interprets them just as a Catholic theo- 
logian might do. In one of them S. Ignatius calls “ faith the 
flesh of our Lord,” and “ charity His blood ;”’§ in the other he 
speaks of “‘ fleeing to the Gospel as to the flesh of Christ.” || 
Whatever power these words may have to weaken the argu- 
ment from the devotional language of S. Ignatius about “ the 





* In the Benedictine edition of S. Irenzus, tom. iii. Diss. iii. art. 7, 97. 

+ On this Dollinger remarks that those are the only two Fathers who treat 
the subject ex professo.— Lehre der Eucharistie,” p, 8. 

t “Person of Christ,” English Transl., i. p. 107. 

§ Ad Trall. 8, \| Ad Philadelph. 5. 
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bread of God,” they cannot be supposed to affect the dogmatic 
statement of his belief which he makes against the Docetz. 
His attack upon them is without meaning, except on the hypo- 
thesis that Christ, as man, is literally present on the altar; 
while, on the contrary, we may take this belief for granted, 
and yet find no difficulty in understanding him when he affirms 
that faith is the body of Christ. Faith and Charity are the 
body and blood of Christ, in the sense that they have His true 
humanity for their object, and attain their end by uniting us 
to it. ‘‘ Such passages only imply that the supernatural gift 
includes the moral virtue, or that the virtue or grace consists 
in the supernatural gift. If, for instance, one says that ‘a 
house is a shelter against the weather,’ or ‘ of our shelter being 
a house,’ no one would have any right thence to argue that 
‘ house’ had no literal sense, and was only metaphor standing 
for protection and shelter; the proposition meaning no more 
than this, that the house is to us shelter, or that shelter lies 
in having a house.”* Or, as Dorner puts the same idea, 
though without the elegance and precision of Father New- 
man :— Christ’s Blood, primarily that shed on the cross, 
afterwards no less that present in the Supper (Eucharist), is 
the objective principle which founds love, as Christ’s historical 
appearance in the general founds faith.t We may quote in 
confirmation of the explanation, though it needs none, a sen- 
tence in the tenth chapter of the Epistle to the Church of 
Smyrna :—* Nor will you be ashamed of your perfect faith, 
Jesus Christ.” Christ is, of course, distinct from the interior 
act of faith; and it is one chief object of the epistles to set 
forth the reality of His two natures, human anddivine. Heis 
spoken of as “ perfect faith,” inasmuch as He is the Object 
and the Author of that virtue. 

There are repeated references in S. Ignatius to the “altar” § 
Ovo.asriorov of the Christian Church. St. Clement of Rome|| 
assigns to the bishop the office of “ offering the gifts”; 
and the use of the same word “ gifts,” in Constit. Apostol., 
viii. 12, leaves no room to doubt that he is alluding to the 
oblation of the Eucharist. Neither Clement nor Ignatius states 
expressly in what this oblation consists. But the distinctness 





* F. Newman’s “ Essays: Critical and Historical,” vol. i. p. 213. 

t Loe. cit., p. 108. 

t Hefele (Patr. Apostol. ad loc.) translates 1 reAsia ioric, qui perfecte 
Jidelis est. We have followed in the text the rendering of Dressel, Patres 
Apostol., Leipsic, 1863. The latter seems much the more natural meaning ; cf. 
Ep. ad Hebr. xii. 2. 

§ E.g. ad Ephes, 5; ad Magnes. 7; ad Trall. 7. 

|| 1 Ep., 44, 
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with which S. Ignatius declares his faith in the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, is of itself proof that our Lord is 
the victim offered on the altar. ‘ Sacrifice,” “ oblation,” and 
the like, are the terms in which the Eucharist is constantly 
described by 8S. Justin and 8S. Irenzus. Protestants have 
argued that, though these Fathers indisputably regarded the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, they meant by this sacrifice no more 
than an oblation of bread and wine offered up to God in the 
name of the faithful, who presented them to the bishop. This 
argument, however, was based on the supposition that, in the 
ante-Nicene period, no one believed that the bread and wine 
were changed into the body and blood of Christ. If S. Ignatius 
recognized (and he certainly did) the Eucharist as the flesh of 
Christ, that, and nothing short of it, can be the oblation which 
is made upon the altar. With the idea of Christ’s sacramental 
presence so strongly and so constantly in his mind, it is no won- 
der that he does not point out more definitely that the oblation 
which made the Mensa Domini an altar, was none other 
than the same body and blood of Christ. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that there is no allusion in his epistles to a sacrifice 
of bread and wine; and in one passage he brings the Flesh of 
Christ, the altar, and the bishop, into an immediate proximity, 
which implies the connection between the presence of Christ’s 
body, the sacrifice in which it is offered, and the priest who 
offered it. He reminds the Philadelphians, that they must 
‘partake of one Eucharist; since there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, one chalice which unites us to His Blood, 
one altar; as there is one bishop with the body of the pres- 
byters and with the deacons, my fellow-ministers.” * 

Here the Eucharist is the bond which unites the members 
of the Church around the same altar. And this leads us by a 
natural transition to the doctrine of the Church itself, its 
authority, and its constitution. His conception of the Church’s 
unity has what Father Newman has called a “ sacramental 
character” ;+ and there is hardly an instance in which he 
mentions the Church, without recurring at the same time to 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and the Eucharist. The fact 
that Christians are members of Christ, and that the Church is 
His body, is the key to the relation between these doctrines. 
As the eternal Word, invisible in His divine nature, took a 
visible body, so He lives on in the world which He has 
redeemed, not in an invisible manner merely by means of the 
Eucharist, but visibly through His body, the Church. Thus, 
when he urges upon the Ephesians the necessity of submission 





* Ad Philad. 4. + Essays, i. 220. 
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to the bishop and of preserving unity, the reason he gives is 
this, that except on these conditions God will not acknow- 
ledge them as the members of His Son. “It is your part 
to concur with the mind of the bishop, as in fact you do. For 
the whole body of your presbyters, worthy of renown, worthy 
of God, fits in with the bishop as the strings are fitted into 
the lyre. For this cause, in your concord and in your har- 
monious love, Jesus Christ is sung. But further, let each and 
all of you form part of the choir; that so, taking up the 
melody of God in unity, you may sing with one voice through 
Jesus Christ to the Father. Do this, and God will listen to 
you, knowing, by your good deeds, that you are members of 
His Son.”* This incorporation with Christ through the Church 
is visible and external; first, because the faithful are united 
to each other and to Christ, in body as well as in soul, 
through communicating in the same sacraments; and next, 
because our Lord has left visible representation upon earth, 
and ordained that external communion with them should be 
the sole means of union with Himself. Thus S. Ignatius 
praises God, because the Christians of Smyrna “are esta- 
blished in faith immovable, nailed, as it were, to the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in flesh and in spirit, founded in 
charity ” (the word which he constantly uses for the unity of 
Christians in the Church) ‘ by the blood of Christ, fully per- 
suaded ” (in contrast to the Docetez) “that our Lord is truly 
of David’s race according to the flesh; being the Son of God 
according to the will and: power of God; truly born of the 
Virgin; baptized by John; that all justice might be fulfilled 
by Him, truly nailed” (to the cross) “in the flesh for our 
sakes, under Pontius Pilate, and Herod the Tetrarch. We 
are His fruit by virtue of His Passion, which is blessed 
before God, that He may raise a standard to last for ever, 
through His resurrection for His saints and His faithful, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles, in the one body of His 
Church.”+ On the contrary, the Docetic heretics are not 
‘‘ planted by the Father” ; they do not share in the benefits 
of Christ’s Passion, since they are severed from the “ union” 
of the Church, which is the fruit of Christ’s sufferings. 
“These men the Father hath not planted. Were it so, they 
would show themselves shoots sprung from the cross, and 
their fruit would be incorruptible. Through the cross in His 





* Ad Eph. 4. Mohler, Patrologie, i. 150, rightly observes that the Incar- 
nation of the divine Word, in opposition to the Docetz, is “ the fundamental 
idea” on which 8. Ignatius “has based his sublime conception of the 
Church.” 

t+ Ad Smyrn. 1. 
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Passion le calls to Himself us who are His members. The 
head, then, cannot be born without the members, since God 
promises union, being himself union.”* If the faithful are 
visibly united with each other, this unity has a visible centre 
in the Bishop, who holds Christ’s place. The Magnesians are 
warned that they must obey “ without hypocrisy, since one 
[whose obedience is insincere] is not only deceiving the 
Bishop, who is seen, but trying to impose on the invisible 
Bishop” ;+ i.e. upon our Lord. 

We have dwelt upon this connection between the Incarna- 
tion and the Church, and have made extracts of some length, 
for this reason, that the analogy between these two truths is 
the idea on which all that S. Ignatius says of the Church 
depends. To him the Church is the Body of Christ, the fruit 
of His cross. With this idea in his mind, he argues from the 
oneness of Jesus Christ to the unity of His Church. ‘“ Do 
nothing without the Bishop. ... . Let your prayer be one 
while you gather together; your supplication one; your mind, 
your hope, one, in charity and blameless joy. Jesus Christ is 
one... . Therefore, let all of you meet together as in one 
temple, as at one altar, as in one Jesus Christ, who proceeded 
from one Father; who returned (after His ascension) to one, 
and abides in one.”{ We are to receive one Eucharist (i.e. 
to receive it in the one Church) : for there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, one altar, one chalice..... as there 
is one Bishop.§ So again, the actions of Jesus Christ 
upon earth have a mystical significance, and have secured the 
indefectibility of His Church. ‘“ For this the Lord received 
ointment on His head, that He might breathe incorruption into 


His Church.” || Lastly, this conception of the Church. 


explains his attitude to those who are separated from it. The 
energy with which he attacks them would be fanatical and 
senseless were he defending his own opinions, or a religion 
founded on private judgment. As it was, he felt that he had 
to contend for the House of God, and the sole means of union 
with Him. ‘ Those who corrupt families shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. If then, they who have done this according 
to the flesh have been put to death, how much more he, who, 
by evil teaching, corrupts the faith of God, for which Christ 
was crucified? Such an one is polluted, and will go into fire 
unquenchable, with him who listens to him.” Heretical 
doctrine is “ a deadly drug.”’** Heretical teachers are “ wild 


beasts in human form”; and Christians should avoid even 





* Ad Trall. 11. + Ad Magnes, 3. t Ad Magnes. 7. 
§ Ad Philad.4. || Ad Epes,17.  Eph.16, ** Trall. 6. 
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meeting them, as far as they can, and content themselves 
with prayer for their conversion, which is “very difficult,” 
though the power to effect it is “with Jesus Christ, our true 
life.” * 

It is plain that a visible Church, with definite claims on 
the submission of all men, requires a regular organization. 
S. Ignatius never considers the authority of the Church apart 
from that of the hierarchy, and he sums up union with the 
mystical body of Christ as union with the Bishop of each 
diocese. “ All that are of God and of Jesus Christ, are with 
the Bishop.”+ We are to “reverence the Bishop as Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, the body of priests as the 
Sanhedrim of God, and the band of the Apostles. Apart 
from these there is no Church.”t{ Every one knows how 
constantly 8. Ignatius commands submission to the Bishop, 
and with what extraordinary earnestness and frequency he 
distinguishes between the authority of the Bishop and that of 
his presbyters. But why should he take such trouble to insist 
on the difference between priest and bishop; why should 
he take such special pains to exalt the episcopal office, if it had 
been familiar to Christians from the first, and was recognized 
throughout the Church as a divine institution? This is a 
question which has often been asked by those who have 
attacked the authenticity of the Ignatian epistles ; or, again, 
by Protestants who have accepted them as genuine, but who 
have had obvious motives for representing the Episcopate as a 
human institution, which sprang into life immediately after 
the Apostolic age. To answer it, we must look at the Episco- 
pate in its relation to the position of the Apostles. When 
they were beginning their labours there was less urgent need 
for prelates under them, who were to exercise local jurisdic- 
tion and confer holy order. There must have been, besides, a 
difficulty in selecting from neophytes persons capable of 
exercising the episcopal office, and securing an obedience 
which turbulent spirits sometimes refused to 8S. Paul himself. 
Later on, it became necessary to provide for the wants of the 
Church, after the Apostles had passed away; and hence, in 
the pastoral epistles of S. Paul, mention is made of persons 
who had the power “to impose hands,” and “ ordain priests 
in every city”; to receive accusations against priests, and 
pronounce sentence upon them; to “ set in order the things 
that are wanting” throughout a large district. These are, of 
course, mere allusions, scattered through the later part of the 
New Testament. We have to put them together, and draw 





* Smyrn. 4, + Phil. 3. t Trall. 3. 
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our inferences from them. But there is a classical passage on 
the origin of the Episcopate, in the first epistle of S. Clement, 
written possibly in the year after the martyrdom of S. Peter 
and S. Paul, and certainly some years before the death of 
S. John.* “The Apostles,” he says, “knew, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that strife would arise about the name of 
‘ Episcopate.’ On this ground, having received perfect know- 
ledge of what would happen, they appointed the afore-men- 
tioned rulers [i.e. priests and deacons], and ordained for the 
future that when they themselves should fall asleep, other 
approved men should succeed them [the Apostles] in their 
ministry. Those then [priests and deacons] appointed by the 
Apostles or by other excellent men” (i.e. by the bishops who 
had succeeded to the Apostolic ministry) are not to be 
deprived of an office they have exercised.t In other words, 
the Apostles transmitted the Episcopal order, which had been 
previously in great measure united with the Apostolate, to 
men who were to receive Episcopal order without universal 
jurisdiction. The existence of three grades among the clergy 
is implied more than once in 8. Clement’s epistle. He draws 
a line between the “ prelates” (rponyotuevor) and the presby- 
ters;t and further on he adduces the threefold organization 
of the Jewish hierarchy (high priests, priests, and Levites) as 
a parallel to the orders of the Christian clergy.§ Still, when 
Clement wrote, the titles for the ecclesiastical orders were as 
yet unfixed. With him, presbyter and bishop do not neces- 
sarily denofe distinct offices; nay, in two places, “‘presbyter” 
means no more than “‘ venerable layman.” S. Ignatius is the 
first author who invariably employs the terms “ presbyter” 
and “bishop” in the sense which has since prevailed. 
Partly, no doubt, this development of language may be ex- 

lained, as Déllinger says, from the “natural process by 
which the thing comes before the name.”’||_ There is another 
reason, however, which may account both for the careful way 
in which he distinguishes between priest and bishop, and for 





* It was written just after a persecution of the Church. Vid.c¢.1. Tille- 
mont (Mémoires, tom. ii, S. Clement, note vi.) and Dollinger (First Age 
of the Church, p. 294) understand this of Domitian’s persecution, and place 
the epistle about the year 97. Pearson and Hefele (Prolegomena to S. Cle- 
ment, xxxii. seq.) assign it to the time after the persecution of Nero, and 
before the fall of Jerusalem (68-70). The internal evidence is not decisive 
for either date. It must be determined by the weight we give to the con- 
flicting authorities for the order of the first four Popes. 

+ C.44. The interpretation we have given is substantially the same as 
that of Déllinger (First Age of the Church, i. 294). It differs from that 
of Hefele ad loc. é 

|| Loe. cit., 295. 
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the zeal with which he defends episcopal authority. S. Cle- 
ment was appeasing strife within the Church; S. Ignatius 
was face to fave with heretics, who separated from her pale 
and set up rival sects, without, however, pretending to possess 
a hierarchy. Hence, the authority of the Bishop was the 
most obvious and intelligible form in which he could press 
home upon them the fact that they were outside of the 
Church, and therefore aliens from Christ. The Episcopate 
was a divine institution—-they did not possess it—and this 
was enough to condemn them. “If some have wished to 
deceive me according to the flesh, yet the spirit is not 
deceived, since He is from God I cried out, while I 
was among you; I said, with loud voice, ‘Give heed to the 
Bishop, and the Presbyterate, and the deacons.’ Some have 
suspected me, as if I said this, foreknowing the division of 
some. He is my witness, in whom I am bound, that I have 
not known this [doctrine] from flesh of man. But the Spirit 
cried out, speaking thus, ‘ Do nothing without the Bishop.’ ’’* 
The Bishop, too, was necessary for the validity of the sacra- 
ments, as well as for the unity of the Church. We know 
from S. Irenzus that Marcus the Gnostic introduced a 
sacrilegious imitation of the Holy Eucharist,t and that other 
Gnostics mimicked baptism.{ Such rites were always likely 
to be invalid, for there was little security that such fantastic 
sects would preserve the true matter and form; and, with 
regard to the Eucharist, there was the further objection that 
the Gnostics were without orders. §S. Ignatius may have had 
cases like this in his mind when he says, “ Let that be con- 
sidered a valid Eucharist which is celebrated by the Bishop, or 
one to whom he has commissioned.”’ § 

After this we shall be able to appreciate at its real worth 
Dorner’s assertion that S. Ignatius ‘‘has by no means laid 
down the Catholic conception of a bishop.” || We may leave 
his arguments, that from the fact S. Ignatius “wished the 
individual to be related to the Bishop, not as a bondsman, but 
as a freeman, united to him by love and confidence,” and con- 
siders “‘ bishops, in conjunction with presbyters, to be the 
rulers of the Church,”’ to answer themselves. Nothing can 
be made of his not using the word {epsic, since he does again 
and again speak of the Christian “altar,” which surely implies 
a priesthood; or, again, of his being silent about the grace 





* Ad Philad. 7. What S. Ignatius learned on divine authority can only 
be the institution of the Episcopate. The fact of heretical division was a fact 
patent to everybody, and there was no occasion to learn it by revelation. 

+ Iren., i. 13, 2. t Ib., i. 23, 5. § Ad Smyrn. 8. 

|| Dorner, “ Person of Christ,” vol. i., note DD. 
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given “through the medium of the sacrament of Ordination, 
since he never alludes to the “imposition of hands” at all, 
though that was indisputably an Apostolic rite. Indeed, he 
had no motive for dwelling upon the mode in which bishops 
were consecrated ; for he had to encounter sects who did not 
pretend to have bishops. Far from falling short of the 
Catholic idea of holy order, on this, as on most points, his 
teaching is more exact than that of many later writers within 
the Church. S. Ignatius and S. Clement are the corrective of 
S. Jerome’s famous words on the institution of Episcopacy, 
which have been so often urged by the enemies of the hier- 
archy. Moreover, 8. Ignatius saw in the altar the centre to 
which, not the Episcopate only, but all the orders of the 
Church refer. This, of course, is the true view of their cha- 
racter and meaning. It has been continued by S. Thomas 
and the scholastic theologians generally. But it had been 
obscured among the Greeks, even before they were severed 
from the unity of the Church. In the year 692, the Synod in 
Trullo, consisting of two hundred and eleven Oriental bishops, 
committed themselves to the ‘erroneous proposition that the 
deacons mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles had the care of 
the poor, and did not serve in the sacred mysteries.* On this 
theory it follows that the Diaconate, as a holy order, is of no 
more than ecclesiastical constitution. S. Ignatius is evidence 
that this view was in the teeth of the old tradition in the 
Eastern Church. According to him, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, all alike, are appointed, év yvwmy ’Inoov Xprorov ;+ 
i.e., as Smith and Hefele paraphrase it, ‘‘ juxta sententiam et 
ordinationem Christi per Apostolos factam,” in accordance 
with the decision or ordinance of Christ, carried into effect by 
the Apostles. And these deacons are ministers “of the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ.” ... . “They are deacons not 
of” (common) “meat and drink, but ministers of the 
Church of God.” t 

So far we have kept to the idea of Church unity in each 
particular diocese. It was enough for S. Ignatius to maintain 
the obligation of submission to the bishops, for in the circum- 
stances of his time that was a sufficient test of orthodox 
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* Synod in Trullo, can. 16; Mansi, xi. 949. Cf. Hefele, Concilien-ge- 
schichte, iii. 304, who refers to Assemanni, Bibliothec. Juris Oriental. 
tom. v. p. 147, seq. 

+ Ad Philadelph., ad init. 

t Ad Trall. 2, cited by Baronius, ad ann.34 (cf. ad ann. 692, 28), against the 
Council in Trullo. We have adopted, with the best editors, the reading 
pvornpiwy or pvornpiov, instead of wvornpioyv. The former is supported by 
the ancient Latin version, and seems to be absolutely required by the sense. 
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belief. In the course of the second century, as the heretical 
sects became more numerous and better organized,* appeal 
was to the tradition of the Apostolic Churches. Later still, 
the Apostolic Churches were themselves at variance. Antioch 
and Alexandria were invaded by heresy, and Christians turned 
to the see of Peter, the prince of the Apostles, to that Bishop 
whom “ our Saviour had intrusted with the guardianship of the 
vine.” Now, of course, all Catholics hold that the primacy 
of the Holy See formed part of the deposit of faith from the 
beginning. Events might bring the supremacy of the Roman 
Church into greater prominence; time might be needed to 
develop all that was involved in Christ’s commission to S. 
Peter; still the rights of the Holy See came not from man but 
from God, and were acknowledged by Christians from the 
first. The history of the Church witnesses to this truth. In 
the lifetime of 8. John, the first of the Apostolic Fathers, 
S. Clement asserts practically the primacy of the Roman see 
by sending three deputies with a letter to settle disputes and 
lay down the laws of ecclesiastical government at Corinth.+ 
The very next of the Fathers, S. Ignatius, shows that this 
primacy was acknowledged throughout the Church. 

We have said that S. Ignatius was concerned mainly with 
the unity of the Church in each diocese. For all this, he 
makes it plain that his conception of the Church’s unity did 
not stop there. All his arguments from the unity of Christ 
to the unity of His Church, point to an internal organization 
which united the faithful, not in each diocese only, but 
throughout the world. The term ‘Catholic Church” t 
appears in 8. Ignatius for the first time in Christian literature, 
and it embodies the same idea which he expresses elsewhere, 
when he tells the Ephesians to be “united in the mind of 
God”; and goes on to say that the bishops established 
throughout the world (kara ra wépara) “are in the mind of 
Jesus Christ.” § The Church in each diocese had its centre 
in the Bishop. What was the centre of unity in the Church 
universal? In six of the seven epistles there is nothing 
which can help us to solve this question, and but for the 
accident that S. Ignatius was sent to suffer at Rome, and so 
came to write beforehand to the Christians in that city, we 
should have been left to mere inferences. Protestants would 
have urged here, as they have urged so often, the deceptive 





* By that time some at least of the Gnostics had nominal bishops.— 
Philosophum., vi. 41. t Cc. 42-44. 
ft Ad Smyrn. 8. It was not in the oldest form of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Vide Denzinger’s Enchiridion, ad init. § Ad —_ 3. ° 
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argumentum de silentio, and assumed that S. Ignatius believed 
in the absolute equality of bishops. But the Epistle to the 
Romans throws clear light upon his theory of unity. He 
salutes the Church which presides (xpoxa@nra) in the region 
of the Romans.* And in the epistle to the Magnesians + he 
employs the very same word (zpoxaQnutvou rov tmoxdrov) for 
the presidency of the Bishop in his diocese. We must re- 
member that he salutes not the Roman bishop but the Roman 
Church ; and when he says that it ‘‘ presides,” he can only 
mean that it is to the Catholic Church what each bishop is 
to his own particular church. Repeating the same word 
(zooxaOnpuévn), he attributes to the Roman Church a “ presi- 
dency in charity.” This last word constantly denotes the 
union of the faithful ; and Hefele translates tpoxaOnuévn ric 
ayarne, “ presiding over the union of charity; i.e. over the 
Christian body.” t He gives a practical illustration of the 
way in which he understood the primacy, when he consoles 
himself with the thought that when the Church of Antioch 
is bereft of its bishop, “ Jesus Christ alone and your charity 
[i.e. the charity of the Roman Church] will act as bishop to 
it.” § The whole tone of the epistle is in keeping with the 
reverence he expresses for the Roman Church. Its faith is 
“ purified from every shade of strange doctrine.” || He gives 
the Romans no counsel about obedience to bishops, no warn- 
ing against schism. ‘I do not give you precepts,” he says, 
with evident allusion to the foundation of the Roman Church, 
“like Peter and Paul.” Of the Roman Church alone he 
declares that it “has taught others.” ** There is no parallel to 
this in any of the other epistles. The most he says of any 
other Church is, that its members have taught him personally. 
And when he writes to the Bishop of Smyrna he admonishes 
and instructs him. Nor does he even allude to any other 
Church “ holding a presidency ” ; and this, though he addressed 
one of his epistles to the Church of Ephesus, the chief city of 
a large district. Catholic writers are unanimous in the inter- 
pretation they give of the presidency which 8. Ignatius 
attributes to the Roman Church. Indeed, the fact that he 
uses the same word for the primacy of Rome which he employs 
to describe the presidency of each bishop in his own diocese, 





* Ad Rom., ad init. + Ad Magnes. 6. 

t Hefele, Beitrige zur Kirchen-Geschichte, Archaologie und Liturgik, vol. 
ii. 48. Tillemont says, “ Il reconnait méme assez clairement la primauté de 
*église Romaine.” (Tillemont, ii. 231.) So, at greater length, on the grounds 
given in the text, Newman (Essays, i. 252), Mohler (Patrol., i. 157), 
Hagemann (Romische Kirche, 687, seq ). 

§ Ad Rom. 9. || Ad init. TC. 4. ** C. 3. 
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puts his view beyond reasonable doubt. But we cannot help 
adding a word on the Protestant exegesis of this passage. 
Hilgenfeld, who rejects the authenticity of the epistles, and 
professes no belief in the divine character of Christianity, has 
no motive for forcing the words of these epistles to the 
Romans into a Protestant sense, and he takes them much as 
we have done. After pointing out that the bishop is the 
representative of Christ in each particular Church, but that 
the epistles also recognize a Catholic, or universal Church, with 
a unity of its own, he continues: this “Catholic Church has 
its own centre of internal unity; viz., the primacy of the 
Roman Church, indicated in the inscription of the epistle to 
the Romans.” (Apostolische Viiter, 267.) Bunsen and the 
most recent Protestant writer on 8. Ignatius, Zahn, may 
serve as specimens of the difficulty which the words of 8. 
Ignatius have occasioned to those who admit their authenticity 
without acknowledging the authority of the Holy See. Bunsen, 
in his “ Letters to Neander,” p. 123, seq., actually translates 
ékkAnota iric mpoxaOnra év tory xwpiov ‘Pwratwv— the 
Church which presides in its dignity over the region of the 
Romans.” Zahn (Ignatius von Antiochien, p. 311) alters 
the reading rézy into rémw, and this without any sort of au- 
thority either from MSS. or ancient versions. 

This is the testimony given to the authority of Rome by a 
disciple of the Apostles, who was bishop of the one Church 
which had a pretext for rivalling the authority of Rome, for 
Antioch, too, was something more than a Church of apostolic 
foundation. It was a see which 8S. Peter himself had admi- 
nistered, and in which he had ordained a bishop as his 
successor. S. Ignatius was engaged in no ecclesiastical strife 
when he had an interest in securing the assistance of the 
Roman bishop; he had no temptation to reverential or 
diplomatic language which might afterwards be taken in a 
strict sense and coustrued into privilege. He lived before the 
age of councils, when the institution of metropolitan and 
patriarchal sees was still in the future. There is a theory 
that the primacy of Rome arose out of its patriarchal power, 
just as there is a theory that the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity arose from the influence of philosophy and theological 
dialectic. §. Ignatius refutes the one hypothesis and the 
other. He witnesses to the primacy before the Patriarchates 
had begun to be ; to the Trinity, before the rise of the theolo- 
gical schools. 


We have seen the importance of the testimony which the 
Ignatian epistles render to Catholic doctrine ; and their dog- 
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matic character has given an extraordinary interest and 
vitality to the question of their authenticity: Accidental cir- 
cumstances have helped, no doubt, to protract and to diversify 
this controversy, but it arose, and we must expect it to con- 
tinue, by a sort of necessity. If the epistles of S. Ignatius 
are genuine, many theories which have been advanced on the 
early history. of the Church and the primitive form of Christian 
doctrine fall to the ground. However strong may be the 
historical evidence in favour of the epistles, those who are 
committed to such theories have, and confess they have, but 
one alternative. They are compelled either to reject the 
epistles as spurious, or else to shift their theological position. 
Catholics, of course, are not fettered in this way. ‘They are 
bound to no thesis which compels them either to accept or 
deny the authenticity of the epistles. It is true that great as 
the difference of opinion among Catholic critics has been when 
they have had to discuss the genuineness of early writings 
which seemed to supply plausible arguments for Catholic 
doctrine, not one of them, so far as we know, has ever con- 
sidered the epistles attributed to Ignatius as a forgery. ‘lhe 
explanation of this agreement is, as we hope to show, simple 
enough. The evidence for the authenticity of the epistles is 
as conclusive as historical evidence can be; and it is only 
under the pressure of theological motives that it is ever likely 
to be called in question. To make this assertion good, we 
shall have to enter into the controversy in some detail, begin- 
ning, by way of preface, with a short account of the phases 
through which it has passed. 


In 1557 twelve epistles bearing the name of Ignatius were 
edited for the first time in the original Greek by Pacaeus. Up 
to that time they had been known to European scholars only 
through an ancient Latin version, and even that had been 
printed in a complete form but twenty-one years before. 
Great diversity of opinion was expressed in the claims of these 
epistles as they appeared in the Greek text of Pacaeus, to be 

considered a genuine work of the Apostolic age. Baronius 
(ad ann. 109) and Halloix were confident of their authenticity. 
Calvin spoke of them as the work of a stupid impostor, while 
the Magdeburg Centuriators were content to leave the matter 
doubtful and to suggest difficulties. Petavius with a critical 
sagacity which is not surprising in him, saw the true state of 
the case, and was ready with conclusive reasons for the judg- 
ment which he had formed. ‘It is certain,” he says, ‘ that 
all the epistles of Ignatius have been interpolated ; for most 
of the passages which the ancients have adduced are either 
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wanting altogether in the present text, or else appear in a 
form widely different.”* When Petavius wrote this, he had 
only a single Greek text before him, and that he believed to 
be corrupt and interpolated. He lived to see the whole aspect 
of the controversy change and his own judgment amply con- 
firmed by the discovery of the true text.t 

This second stage of the controversy began with the year 
1644, when Usher published from two English MSS. an old 
Latin version of the seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius. 
Two years later Vossius edited from a MS. in the Medicean 
library at Florence, a Greek text corresponding to Usher’s 
Latin version for six out of the seven epistles, while the Greek 
of the seventh was supplied from a MS. known as the Codex 
Colbertinus, by Ruinart, in 1689. This Greek text of the seven 
epistles was much shorter than that of Pacaeus, it was secure 
from a multitude of objections which might be urged against 
the longer Greek, and above all it tallied, as the longer Greek 
did not, with the quotations made from the Ignatian letters 
by Eusebius, Theodoret, and many other Fathers. The longer 
Greek was now all but universally abandoned, no doubt was 
entertained on any side that we were at last in possession of 
the Ignatian epistles, as they were known to Eusebius at 
the beginning of the fourth century. The discussion was 
reduced to narrower limits. The epistles were undoubtedly 
recognized by Eusebius, and the only question left turned upon 
the correctness of his judgment and the evidence which could 
be alleged for or against it from earlier sources. The mass of 
Protestant scholars attacked the authenticity of the shorter 
Greek text, influenced chiefly by their opposition to Episco- 
pacy. They were very much divided about the date at 
which the supposed forgery arose. The most learned and able 
of all those who opposed the authenticity, Dallzeus, contended 
that it was the work of a period subsequent by two centuries 
to the death of S. Ignatius ; so that, in fact, it was little more 
than twenty years old when Eusebius quoted it in his history. 
On the other hand, the authenticity was defended by the 
Protestants Vossius and Hammond. In 1672 the objections 
of Dalleus were met by the “ Vindicie Ignatiane” of the 
Anglican Pearson. It is difficult to say too much in praise 
of the marvellous learning and acuteness displayed in this great 
work. ‘Tillemont may answer for the esteem in which it was 
held by Catholic scholars. Minute and careful as he is in the 
method which he pursues in his Mémoires, when he comes to 
the epistles of 8S. Ignatius, he dismisses the question of their 





* De Trin., Pref., c. 2. + De Hierarch., v. c. 8, 
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authenticity, because he considers that the “ grand et savant 
ouvrage ” of Pearson has closed the question. We can test 
the merits of the “Vindiciz ”’ better still, if we look at its effect 
upon the opposite side. Later on we shall see that the 
opponents of the authenticity have receded from the position 
of Dalleus. No scholar will venture. to maintain now that 
the Ignatian epistles are a forgery of the fourth century. 

Two causes have contributed to change the aspect of the 
controversy during the last twenty or thirty years. In 1845 
Cureton published a Syriac version of three Ignatian epistles, 
viz., those to S. Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the 
Romans, from two MSS., one of which dates, as he thinks, from 
about 550, and contained the epistle to Polycarp ; the other, 
which belongs to the seventh or eighth century, he was able 
to use for the three epistles. In 1849 he availed himself of a 
third MS. with the same Syriac version of the three epistles. 
This Syriac version omits a great number of passages found 
even in the shorter Greek; and hence it was possible now to 
advance one of three hypotheses with regard to the authenticity. 
It might be held that the shorter Greek epistles were the 
genuine work of S. Ignatius, and the Syriac version a mére 
abridgment ; or, again, that the Syriac version represented, as 
Cureton himself maintained, the original letters, so that even 
the shorter Greek text contained four false and three inter- 
polated epistles; or, lastly, that no genuine epistles existed at 
all, that the shorter Greek text was a forgery, and the Syriac 
recension the incomplete abridgment of a forgery. Since 
Cureton gave the Syriac version to the world, the discussion 
which it originated has been carried on almost entirely in 
Germany, and the way in which it has been conducted has 
depended in great measure upon the schools of theological 
opinion prevailing there. Baur* and Hilgenfeld+ have 
denied the authenticity of the epistles altogether. They 
have been able to do so with greater consistency than the 
old-fashioned Protestants, for their attack on the authenticity 
of the Ignatian epistles’ results from a sceptical method, 
which has led them to reject by far the greater part of the 
New Testament canon, and to reduce the history of the Church, 
for the first century and a half, toa myth. They at least are 
not open to the charge of accepting historical evidence for the 
doctrines which Protestants believe, and ignoring evidence of 
precisely the same kind when it tells on the side of Catholicism. 





* In Die Ignatianischen Briefe und ihr neuester Kritiker, and in an 
earlier work, Ueber den Ursprung des Episcopats, p. 147, seq. 
t In Die Apostolischen Vater, p. 274, seq. 
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They are indeed inconsistent enough when they attempt to 
divine the real history which they suppose to underlie the 
collection of myths, and substitute an imaginary history which 
rests upon nothing but unproved hypotheses in place of facts 
which are well established. But this feature does not come 
into prominence while their criticism is merely negative. On 
the other hand, it has become more and more difficult to carry 
criticism halfway. If the evidence for the epistles of 
S. Ignatius is not enough, that for 8. John’s Gospel is inconclu- 
sive also, and many arguments urged by Baur and Hilgenfeld 
against the epistles of S. Ignatius apply, and are meant to do 
so, against that Gospel as well. Hence many Protestants, who 
are far from accepting, as Pearson did, the divine authority of 
the Episcopate, have written in defence of the Ignatian 
epistles. In this respect we find Protestants, like Rothe* and 
Uhlhorn, on the same side as Hefele and Dillinger. Indeed it is 
to Uhlhorn+ that we owe the most masterly defence of the 
Greek text which has appeared since Pearson’s “‘ Vindicize.” 
Lastly, Cureton’s Syriac recension has’ opened up a middle 
line, which has been followed in Germany by Bunsen,t 
Ritschl,§ and Lipsius,|| The Syriac text is extremely: meagre 
even in the three epistles which it preserves, and has omitted, 
as a matter of course, many of the dogmatic statements which 
occur in the Greek. At the same time the Syriac text does con- 
tain a number of dogmatic statements which are incredible, 
if we accept the sceptical theories of Baur, in the mouth of 
one who was a disciple of the Apostles. Bunsen used the 
Syriac text at once against those who believed more and those 
who believed less than himself,—“ against the Romish Papacy 
with the strict episcopalians in the Protestant Church, and 
against the new Tiibingen school.” 

This account of the controversy, short and imperfect as it 
is, may suffice to put before the reader the questions which 
have to be settled. We have said nothing of three epistles at 
one time ascribed to S. Ignatius, which exist only in Latin. 
We may also dismiss the longer Greek text published by 
Pacaeus, and all the epistles except the seven mentioned by 
Eusebius. The longer Greek text was defended, after Vossius 





* Anfange der Christlichen Kirche. 

+ In two Dissertations in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die Historische 
Theologie, 1851, numbers 1, 2. 

I Die drei achten und die drei unachten Briefe des Ignatius von 
Antiochien. 

§ Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche, p. 274, seq. 
—" das Verhaltniss des Textes der drei Syrischen Briefe des Ignatios. 
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had published the shorter one, by Morinus, and even as late as 
1835 by Meier.* But Meier was answered by Rothe, and 
since then the longer Greek has been abandoned by universal 
consent. In what follows we shall speak of the shorter, or 
Medicean text, as the Greek text simply; and when we have 
to use the text of Pacaeus, we shall call it the interpolated 
Greek. Thus we are left with two questions before us. First, 
does the Syriac version represent the original epistles, or is the 
Greek text genuine, and the Syriac version no more than a 
selection and abbreviation of three out of seven epistles ? 
Next, supposing the existing Greek text to be- older than the 
Syriac version, are we justified in regarding the seven Greek 
epistles as the work of S. Ignatius ? 


Let us begin with the external evidence for and against the 
Syriac version, though it is hard to find any external testimony 
in its favour. It comes before us, as F. Newman puts it, 
*‘ without vouchers, without location, without correlation ”’ ; 
the MSS. which contain it “do not tell their own tale; and 
there is no one to tell their tale for them.”+ The MSS., 
indeed, close with the words which Cureton and Bunsen { 
translate, ‘“‘ Here end the three epistles of Ignatius, bishop and 
martyr.” But this termination cannot have come from the pen 
of 8. Ignatius himself: it must have been added at some 
time, and nobody can say when. More than this, two Syriac 
scholars—Petermann and Merx—are confident that the Syriac 
need mean no more than “here end three epistles of Igna- 
tius, bishop and martyr.” Again, there is no shadow of proof 
that the original Syriac version did not consist originally of 
the seven epistles in the fuller form which they have in the 
Greek text. On the contrary, Cureton’s Syriac fragments furnish 
us with passages wanting in Cureton’s version but supported 
by the Medicean Greek. Three Syriac scholars—Denzinger, 
Merx, and Zahn—argue, and the two last from a minute ex- 
amination of their linguistic peculiarities, that some of these 
formed part of the same Syriac translation which is epitomized 
in Cureton’s three MSS. We have, besides, an Armenian ver- 
sion, which corresponds to the Greek text of the seven epistles ; 
and was made, as is allowed on all hands, not directly from the 
original Greek, but from a Syriac version. Petermann pro- 
fesses to show that it is a rendering of the same Syriac version 
part of which Cureton discovered ; and is proof that the Syriac, 





* In the Studien und Kritiken for that year. 
+ Essays : Critical and Historical, i. 258. 
t Die drei achten und vier unachten Briefe, &c., preface, xvi. 
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in its complete form, was no less full than the Greek text. 
On this point Petermann’s judgment is confirmed by another 
eminent Orientalist, Kalergi. * 

So much for the testimony, or rather absence of testimony, 
in behalf of the Syriac recension. Let us contrast with it the 
evidence for the prior claims of the Greek text. No doubt 
the Syriac MSS. are older than the Medicean and Colbertine 
MSS., which are the chief MS. authorities for the Greek text ; 
but surely nothing can be more uncritical than Cureton’s state- 
ment, that “‘ the far greater antiquity of the copies in which it 
is contained alone justifies” us in assuming that the Syriac 
“represents the most ancient text.”+ The decision depends, 
not on a comparison of MS. with MS., but on the weight which 
we are prepared to give to Syriac MSS., which leave us in the 
dark as to the character of the version which they contain on 
the one side,-and the explicit evidence of writers in the first 
four centuries on the other. Eusebius ¢ recognizes not three, 
but seven epistles, as the undoubted work of S. Ignatius. 
He makes an extract from the epistle to the Romans, which 
contains one striking sentence :—‘‘ Now I begin to be His dis- 
ciple,” which is found in our present Greek text, but is miss- 
ing in Cureton’s Syriac. He cites the first half of the third 
chapter of the epistle to the Smyrnzans,—an epistle entirely 
wanting in the Syriac. Moreover, he mentions the places at 
which the epistles were written, the bishops mentioned by the 
saint ; and in all these particulars he confirms the Greek text. 
Again, when Eusebius says that Ignatius wrote against heresies 
“then sprouting up,” his description suits the Greek text, 
but will not fit the Syriac, which hardly alludes to heresies at 
all. We have said as much as this in proof that Eusebius was 
in possession of the Greek text as we have it, making allow- 
ance, of course, for various readings, because Cureton § appears 
_ to have doubted it. Neither Bunsen nor anyone else in Germany 

has ventured to follow him. Indeed, Lipsius, || the latestdefender 
of the Syriac version, admits that the Greek text arose as early 
as 130-140 a.p; and Uhlhorn J seems to us to judge rightly 
when he takes the testimony of Eusebius for granted, and 





* See Denzinger, Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes der Ignatianischen 
Briefe, p. 95, seq.; Merx, Meletemata Ignatiana, chapters 3 and 4; Peter- 
mann’s edition of the Epistles, with a Collation of the Armenian version, 
introduction ; Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, Gotha, 1873, p. 164, seq. 

+ P. xlix. t Hist., iii. 36. 

§ xxxi. seq. of the first edition, quoted by Uhlhorn. In the Corpus 
Tgnatianum, p. Ixx. seq., which we have used, he seems tacitly to abandon 
this theory about Eusebius. 

|| See his dissertation in Niedner’s Zeitschrift for 1856, No. 1, p. 47. 

J P. 10, note 5. 
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passes by Cureton’s view on this point “as scarcely needing 
refutation.” Here, then, we have the clear and explicit decla- 
ration of Eusebius, about the year 330, against an inference 
drawn from a MS. of the sixth century. 

We are able to go higher than Eusebius. The few words 
taken from 8S. Ignatius by Irenzus (v. 28, 4) and Origen 
(Hom. vi. in Luc., Prolog. in Cantic.), decide nothing, for they 
are common both to the Greek and the Syriac. S. Polycarp, 
however, the friend of 8. Ignatius, writes thus to the Philip- 
pians* (we translate his words as literally as possible) :—‘‘ We 
have sent to you the letters of Ignatius (r:croAag), sent to us 
by him, and other [letters], as many as (écac) we had by us, 
as you enjoined.” If the Greek letters are genuine, what 
Polycarp says here is plain enough. He speaks of letters 
addressed, one to him, in union with the Church of Smyrna, 
another to himself specially—idfwe, as Eusebius expresses it. 
On Cureton’s theory his words are inexplicable, for there 
were but three letters altogether; while Polycarp’s words 
imply that there were at least four, and of these one only ad- 
dressed in any sense to Polycarp. It is true that émoroAal 
may be used for a single letter. But the word éca¢ compels 
us to take it in the sense of “letters” in the second half of 
the sentence; and it is more than unlikely that Polycarp 
should have used the word in two senses in one short sentence. 
In the very same chapter he has occasion to speak of a letter 
in the singular, and there he uses the singular noun émoroA. 
Lipsius,t the latest and most learned defender of the Syriac 
text, admits candidly that “ it is simplest to refer” the word 
émtatoAde to the epistle addressed to Polycarp and that to the 
Smyrneans ; and thinks this reference makes it unlikely “ that 
the words in question” (i.e. the words of Polycarp) “ can 
be understood of our Syriac recension.” Fortunately we are 
not left to probabilities, however strong. Polycarp says the 
Philippians and Ignatius had written to him, begging that he 
would send a messenger with letters to Antioch. Now, this 
is precisely what Ignatius does in the eighth chapter of his 
letter to Polycarp, as it is in the Greek text; but in the Syriac 
this commission is left out.{ We have only to look at the way 
in which this decisive testimony has been met by the advocates 
of the Syriac text to see its strength. Cureton passes over it 
sicco pede. Bunsen,§ Ritschl,|| and Lipsius admit that the 





* C. 13, quoted by Euseb. Hist., iii. 36. + P. 13. , 
t Cf. c. 8 of the Greek text with Cureton’s Syriac Corpus Ignatianum, 


p. 13. 
§ Fifth Letter to Neander, p. 107. 
|| Loc. cit., second edition, p 584. 7 P. 14. 
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words of Polycarp, if genuine, are fatal to the Syriac recen- 
sion; and they have been forced into the assertion that the 
thirteenth chapter of Polycarp’s epistle is an interpolation. 
For this theory of interpolation nobody pretends that there is 
a shred of external support. First, we are asked to believe 
that the Greek text of the Ignatian epistles is interpolated, 
and this on the authority of the Syriac recension. We urge 
the testimony of Polycarp’s epistle for the Greek ; and we are 
asked to believe that Polycarp’s epistle, which was for a long 
time read publicly in the churches,* is interpolated, and this on 
no authority whatever. No motive—dogmatic, or of any kind 
—can be assigned for the other passages in Polycarp’s epistle 
(c. 3, the whole; c. 11, qui autem ignorat—noveramus; c. 12, 
confido enim—credo esse in vobis), which Ritschl regards as 
interpolations. Against the thirteenth chapter he objects 
its recognition of the “ Pseudo-Ignatius,” which is, of course, 
to reason in a vicious circle; its mention of several martyrs, 
in which there is nothing very surprising; the words in which 
S. Polycarp asks for information about S. Ignatius and his 
companions, as if §. Polycarp might not know of their fate, 
and at the same time be anxious for details about their stay at 
Philippi. Ritschl also argues that the clause in the thirteenth 
chapter of Polycarp’s letter, which tells against the complete- 
ness of the Syriac version of Ignatius, may be cut out without 
injury to the sense. But what document will stand against 
a method of criticism which, without any term of comparison, 
first decides what may be left out, and then concludes that it 
must be left out? It must be remembered that the letter of 
Polycarp is mentioned by his disciple Irenzeus ; and historical 
scepticism of the most extreme kind supposes that the letter, as 
we have it, was forged shortly after the martyr’s death, in 167. 
Let us accept this theory of Hilgenfeld + for the present. Let 
us put Polycarp’s letter about 170; and we have evidence 
early, and more than early enough, to justify us in preferring 
the Greek to the Syriac recension.t 

With external evidence so strong against the Syriac version, 
we may dispense with a detailed account of the objections 
which may be brought against it from its internal character. 
They have been drawn out at length by Uhlhorn, and we 
shall confine ourselves to a few specimens of the argument 
which fall under this head. The omission in the Syriac of salu- 





* Hieron. de Viris illustr.,c.17. + Apost. Vater, p. 274. 

tT Pearson, Vindic., 1, 5, refutes a theory of Dalleus similar to that of 
Ritschl. Denzinger, in the Tiibingen Quartalschrift, 1851, p. 388, seq., 
has completely disposed of Ritschl’s arguments. 
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tations at the close of the epistles, except a very meagre one 
in the epistle to the Romans, and of all personal allusions, 
must of itself create a strong suspicion against that recension. 
The most striking instance of this is in the epistle to the 
Ephesians. It opens in the Syriac with a lengthy inscription 
to the Church of Ephesus, and ends abruptly with the words, 
“and that which was perfected with God took its beginning.” 
It is hard to see why an interpolater should have added the 
personal matters and salutations with which the epistle closes 
very naturally in the Greek; while the mention of names at 
Ephesus would be of little interest to a Syriac Christian, and 
he could omit them very easily if he wanted to abbreviate the 
epistles. Again, in some cases the Syriac translator has 
evidently made omissions, for he has destroyed the sense. A 
famous passage from the epistle to the Ephesians will illustrate 
this. In the Greek, Ignatius says: ‘“ Unknown to the prince 
of this world were the virginity of Mary and her child-bearing, 
and likewise the death of our Lord, three mysteries crying 
aloud, which were effected in the stillness of God.”? This is 
a difficult passage, but it is far from unintelligible. The idea 
is the same as that of S. Paul (2 Tim. i. 9), where he speaks 
of ‘the purpose and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the times of the world, but now is made manifest.” 
S. Ignatius means that these three mysteries, the virginity of 
Mary, the birth of our Lord, and His death, were fixed in the 
counsels of God, unknown to the devil, aud at last manifested 
openly. Apparently the Syriac translator could not under- 
stand how the “death of our Lord” could be unknown to the 
devil, since it was effected in open day. So he leaves out 
these words, and gives us the passage thus: “‘ Unknown to 
the ruler of the world were the virginity of Mary and her 
child-bearing, and the three mysteries which cried aloud.” 
What are the three mysteries? He has only mentioned two. 
Or, if we translate, with Cureton, the “ three mysteries of the 
shout,” what were they? We need not linger over the 
attempts which have been made to correct the Syriac reading, 
or to give it an intelligible sense. So, again, the omission of 
the sixth chapter and the first half of the seventh in the 
Syriac version of the epistle to the Romans, has destroyed 
the connection so utterly that the defenders of the Syriac text 
have been reduced to the greatest straits. Bunsen* has 
taken the expedient of cutting down the Syriac text further 
still, while Lipsius + has reinserted the sixth chapter from the: 
Greek, and admitted that here, at least, the Syriac makes a 





* See Uhlhorn, No. I. p. 54, + P. 177, seq. 
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large omission. This samee pistle in Syriac contains an addition 
as well as omissions. The holy bishop has been addressing the 
members of the Roman Church with the greatest deference ; 
insists that they have taught others, and that it is not for him 
to “make commands to them,” and the letter seems to be 
drawing to a close. Suddenly the whole tone is altered. 
Two chapters are inserted (cc. 4 and 5) from the Greek epistle 
to the Trallians, where he speaks of heavenly knowledge 
which he possesses, but is afraid to communicate, in case those 
to whom he writes should not be “able to contain it.” “It 
is as if,” to quote the words of Hilgenfeld, “the epitomizer 
felt that such a passage as ad Trall. 4, 5 was too characteristic 
to be left out in the epistles of the martyr, and so inserted it 
at the end of the epistle to the Romans, with alterations, 
some necessary, others unnecessary. One might almost 
suppose, too, that the author of the Syriac text wanted to 
neutralize the strong expressions of humility which Ignatius 
employs in writing to the Romans by an addition from the 
epistle to the Trallians.” * To these instances, which might 
easily be multiplied, we will only add, that here and there the 
Syriac epitome leaves in particles which betray its real 
origin. For example, in Cureton’s text (pp. 17 and 19 of the 
Corpus Ignatianum) of the epistle to the Ephesians, we read, 
“ Blessed is he who has bestowed such a bishop upon you 
who are worthy of him. But since charity does not permit me to 
be silent, for this cause, I have been beforehand in exhorting 
you to concur with the mind of God.” Here the strong 
adversative but (adda) is without meaning, for there is no 
opposition between the sentences. The Greek text supplies 
the explanation. “ Blessed be God,” Ignatius says there, 
“who has granted the possession of such a bishop to you who 
deserve it.’ Then, after a considerable interval, he declares 
that he does not give them injunctions, that he is nothing, 
that he is only beginning to be a disciple, and needs the 
assistance of the Ephesians. ‘‘ But since charity does not 
permit me to be silent, for this cause,” &c. The epitomizer 
omitted the sentences which come between ; he forgot, how- 
ever, to alter the adX’ éef at the beginning of the last sentence, 
and lets us into the secret of his work. 

We said above that the cause of the Syriac text had been 
taken up hy Bunsen partly under the influence of theological 
prejudice. As a matter of fact, the Syriac does omit most 
of the passages enforcing the authority of the Episcopate 
which recur so constantly in the Greek text. They would be _ 








* Apost. Vater, p. 277. 
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of small interest at a time when ecclesiastical controversy had 
taken a new direction, and war was waged between contend- 
ing parties on our Lord’s divinity or the union of His two 
natures, while all were agreed about the divine institution of 
the Hierarchy. But here, too, it is plain that the Syriac text 
does not come from.a time prior to the Greek text, or repre- 
sent an earlier form of doctrinal development. Wherever the 
Syriac text touches on doctrine, it holds a language exactly 
similar to that of the Greek. The Bishop is distinguished in 
name and office from the presbyters, and obedience to him is 
put forward as a duty imposed by God. ‘Give heed to the 
Bishop, that God may give heed to you. I give my soul as 
surety for those who are subject to the Bishop, and the priests, 
and the deacons” (Pol., c. 6, Corpus Ignatianum, p. 11). 
On other points the Syriac epitome has retained strong state- 
ments of doctrine. ‘The blood of Christ is “the blood of 
God” (Eph., c. 1; Cureton, p. 15). One of the most striking 
passages quoted above for the absolute divinity of our blessed 
Saviour is common to the Syriac (ad Pol., c. 3; Cureton’s 
Corpus Ignat., p. 7). And so it is with an allusion to the 
blessed Eucharist,—* the bread of God which is the flesh of 
Christ ” (ad Rom. 7; Cureton’s Corp. Ignat., p. 51). This 
is just what we should look for if the Syriac is an epitome of 
the Greek. If, on the contrary, the Greek is a later and in- 
terpolated text, we should expect a difference in doctrine, or 
at least in the mode of its expression. The interpolated 
Greek text of Pacaeus is an instance in point. There the 
doctrine is widely different from, nay often directly opposed to 
that of the genuine Greek or Medicean text.* 

Here we may dismiss the Syriac text, and conclude with 
the words of Denzinger: “Sint ut sunt aut non sint.” 
Cureton expected that the Syriac epistles would be recognized 
as “the only true and genuine letters of the venerable bishop 
of Antioch,” hardly less soon and less universally than the 
three Latin letters were rejected as spurious. In fact, how- 
ever, the very cause which told against the Latin epistles 
tells against the Syriac recension; viz., the utter want of 
historical evidence to support it. Certainly this universal 
recognition seems still to be a long way off. ‘ Bunsen’s 
theory,” Hilgenfeld writes—and Bunsen’s theory is Cure- 





* See, e.g., for examples of Arian doctrine, ad Trall., cc. 5, 6 ; ad Smyrn. 
7; ad Magnes. 4; and in the false epistles, ad Tars. 2,5. A most in- 
teresting account of this text will be found in F. Newman’s Essay, i. 239, 
seq. Zahn, writing in 1873, but without any knowledge of F. Newman's 
Essay, comes to almost the same conclusion as to the date of the longer 
Greek recension. 
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ton’s,— has been completely annihilated by two men of 
learning (Baur and Uhlhorn) from two different points of 
view.” In England almost the only contribution to patristic 
criticism of enduring value, which has appeared for some 
years, is a refutation of the pretensions of the Syriac recension 
by F. Newman; * andin Germany, this very year, Zahn,} a 
Protestant professor of theology at Géttingen, has issued an 
elaborate work ‘on S. Ignatius, in which he defends at length 
the authenticity of the Greek text. 


We may proceed, then, to the question still remaining. 
Are the seven Greek epistles ascribed to S. Ignatius really 
his? It will be convenient to take Hilgenfeld as the repre- 
sentative of those who have answered this question in the 
negative, for he is the latest, as well as the most learned and 
cautious, exponent of their views. He has had the advantage 
of writing after Uhlhorn’s reply to Baur, and, while he 
defends Baur’s position, he has corrected many of his errors ; 
so we may fairly assume that, whatever can be said against 
the authenticity of the epistles, has been said by him. We 
shall begin with the-external evidence for the epistles. There 
is no external evidence to be set on the other side, so that we 
have only to consider the arguments which have been brought 
against the epistles from their internal character, and from 
the matter which they contain. In conclusion, we hope to 
show that an examination of the epistles themselves, far from 
weakening the external evidence in their favour, confirms it in 
the most striking way. 

We may pass over the later testimonies which Pearson has 
collected in the first part of his Vindicie, chapter second, 
and start from Eusebius. This historian, as we have seen 
already, writing probably about the year 330, enumerates the 
epistles of S. Ignatius, and makes two extracts from them. ft 
Before him Origen (185-254) had quoted them in his sixth 
homily on S. Luke, and again in the prologue to his com- 
mentary on the Canticles. Further back still, about the year 
190, S. Irenzeus$ cites words from the epistle of S. Ignatius 
to the Romans. Pearson proves, with great care, that Origen 





* This Essay is in the hands of every one interested in the subject, and 
the reader will see the assistance we have derived from it throughout. It 
would be hard, were it necessary, to make frequent reference to it, for there 
is no part of the controversy, on which, directly or indirectly, it does not 
throw new light. 

+ Apost. Viiter, 274. 

+ Hist, iii. 36. A third extract will be found in a fragment of Eusebius, 
printed in Mai’s Nova Collectio, tom. i. p. 3. § V. 28, 4. 
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and S. Irenzeus really were acquainted with the epistles of 
8. Ignatius, as we have them in the Medicean text. It is 
useless, however, to repeat his arguments at the present day, 
for the position taken by Dallaeus and others, who attacked 
the authenticity of the epistles in the seventeenth century, 
has been abandoned by their successors. Baur, Schwegler, 
and Hilgenfeld do not dispute the fact that the three ancient 
writers whom we have just mentioned recognized our 
epistles, and content themselves with asserting that they 
were deceived. It is worth while, therefore, to examine these 
testimonies, and see what weight they carry with them. 
First with regard to Eusebius, who may be said to speak for 
the whole Church, between the martyrdom of S. Ignatius and 
his own date. The fact that he mentions S. Ignatius and his 
letters would prove nothing more than this, that the epistles 
were in vogue some time before the composition of his own 
history. But every one acquainted in any degree with that 
history, knows that Eusebius had the most extensive acquaint- 
ance with Christian literature from the earliest date. He 
used, as Pearson reminds us, the great libraries of Pamphilus 
and of Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and every page of his 
history shows that he used them with extraordinary diligence. 
Now, he made special use of this learning to distinguish 
between books which had been received universally from the 
first, and those of doubtful authenticity. He is most careful, 
for instance, in separating books of Holy Scripture, which 
had been always acknowledged in the Church, from the 
avtiAeyoueva, books like the Apocalypse and some of the 
epistles; (e.g. the 2nd of 8. Peter, the 2nd and 3rd of 
S. John,) the authority of which had been questioned, or 
which could not claim, in his opinion, the same amount of 
ancient testimony as the rest of the New Testament. He 
states the names of the early writers who mention these dis- 
puted books, and gives an account of the controversies which 
had arisen about some of them. He pursues the same course 
as to doubtful patristic writings, such as the so-called epistle of 
Barnabas, the ‘‘Shepherd of Hermas,” and the second epistle 
of S. Clement of Rome. He remarks expressly that the last of 
these writings had not the same authority as Clement’s first 
epistle, because “we are not aware that the ancients have 
made use of Clement’s second epistle.”* About the epistles 
of Ignatius he speaks with absolute certainty. He does not 
even trouble himself to give the testimony of Origen in their 
behalf, though he must have been familiar with it; and we 





* Hist., iii, 38, 
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are justified in concluding that he knew of no reason, negative 
or positive, in antiquity, for calling their authenticity in ques- 
tion. Cureton,* followed by Bunsen,t evidently felt that the 
evidence of Eusebius cannot be lightly dismissed, and he tries 
to break its force by misquoting him. It is not true that “in 
commencing his account of the martyrdom of Ignatius, and of 
the letters which he is said to have written in his journey to 
Rome, Eusebius does not venture to make a positive assertion, 
but prefaces his notice with the guarded expression, Adyog &” 
tye.’ This expression is used not of the letters, but of the 
fact that S. Ignatius was martyred at Rome, which could not, 
of course, be mentioned in the letters themselves. ‘‘ Tradition 
has it, that being sent from Syria to the city of the Romans, 
he became the food of wild beasts, because of his witness to 
Christ.”{ We may add that Eusebius had strong motives for 
throwing doubt on the epistles of 8. Ignatius, had he been 
able to do so. His own ArianiZing theology, as he draws it 
out in the first book of his history, offers a remarkable con- 
trast to that of S. Ignatius. A theologian who could, and 
that perhaps even after the Nicene Council, talk of the Son as 
“the second cause of the universe after the Father,” and as 


holding “ the second place in the rule over all”; who could 


argue that the Theophanies in the Old Testament must be 
appearances of the Word, since the Father’s “ essence” is 
“ingenerate and unchangeable,” as if the essence of the 
Word were distinct from that of the Father, had strong 
inducement to reject the Ignatian epistles—the same induce- 
ment which led the Arians, later on in the same century, to 
mutilate and interpolate them, by way of adaptation to their 
own heresy.§ 

Of Origen we need only say that he too is a learned and a 
critical witness. Irengeus, again, was not likely to be deceived 
by a forgery, palmed off under the name of S. Ignatius. He 
quotes the epistle of that saint to the Christians of Rome, a 
city in close communication with Lyons, which was his own 
see. He himself had been sent to Rome|| on an embassy. 
Moreover, he had spent his youth with Polycarp, the friend of 
S. Ignatius, among those very Christians of Asia Minor to 
whom six of the Ignatian letters are addressed. 





* Corpus Ignatianum, p. Ixxi. + Letters to Neander, p. 17. 

t Hist., iii, 36. A comparison of Euseb. ii. 22, shows that Adyog éxee 

does not imply doubt ; but this is irrelevant to our argument. It is not used 
at all of the Ignatian Epistles. 
_ § We have followed F. Newman and Zahn, p. 144, in regarding the 
interpolated Greek text as the work of an Arian, in the latter half of the 
fourth century. || Euseb., v. 4. P 
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One testimony remains; and that, if genuine, is conclusive. 
Polycarp, writing, as his epistle shows, soon after the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius, tells us that he collected the letters of Ignatius. 
The modern opponents of the Ignatian epistles allow unhesi- 
tatingly that the words of Polycarp, if they are really his, decide 
the question; and to deny the authenticity of the Ignatian 
epistles, they are obliged to deny that of Polycarp’s letter also. 
Fortunately, however, this “letter of Polycarp written to the 
Philippians,” is mentioned and described by Irenzus,* the 
disciple of Polycarp ; and the boldest scepticism does not ven- 
ture to dispute the authenticity of the work in which the words 
of Irenzus oceur. The authenticity of this letter of Polycarp 
is the cardinal point of the whole controversy; and it will be 
best to give the exact words in which Hilgenfeld puts his 
theory with regard to it. He grants that this letter “was 
composed, perhaps, while Polycarp was still alive, in any 
case, shortly after his death in 167, because it was known 
to Ireneus.” It was written as a sort of “ preface” to the 
Ignatian epistles, at a time when the ‘‘ Catholic system”’ 
(Katholicismus), which these epistles had helped to set up, 
was “already firmly established and victorious.” ¢ Surely this 
theory needs some positive proof. Here is a letter, forged, 
according to Hilgenfeld, perhaps in the lifetime, certainly soon 
after the death of Polycarp, to whom it was attributed. It isa 
forgery of the most unlikely kind, for it is impossible to discover 
a motive for it. It contains hardly any dogma; it does not 
contain one word on the claims of the Episcopate. It is just 
the letter we should expect from a young bishop, as Polycarp 
was then, writing on a personal matter which had little interest 
for any one except himself and the Philippians; while it is 
most unlike the manner which a forger of those days would 
certainly adopt when he wrote in the name of one who was 
already regarded as a most illustrious bishop and confessor. 
The style is utterly different from that of the Ignatian epistles, 
although we can undoubtedly trace, as Pearson has done, the 
influence of the latter on the mind of Polycarp. It must have 
come, as Hilgenfeld seems to admit, from another hand than that 
which composed the Ignatian epistles. Why did this second 
forger set to work? Not to spread Catholic dogma, or to exalt 
the glory of Polycarp, as we have seen; not to support the 
Ignatian epistles, for there is no trace of opposition to them. 
It is true, as Hilgenfeld urges, that falsified letters were cir- 
culated during the lifetime of Dionysius of Corinth in his 





* Tren., iii. 3, 4. t Hilgenfeld, p. 271, seq. 
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name ;* but then they betrayed, as Dionysius tells us, their 
dogmatic motive, and they were exposed by Dionysius himself. 
Hilgenfeld finds allusions in the letters of Polycarp which do 
not suit the time (108) at which he is supposed to have written. 
It is strange that these incongruities and anachronisms did not 
strike Irenzeus, Polycarp’s own disciple. Let us see, however, 
what they are. The first objection is, that Polycarp’s epistle 
implies that Gnostic heresy was widely spread,—a thing im- 
possible in the first decade of the second century. Any one 
who reads through the second chapter of S. Polycarp’s letters 
will see that the words adduced by Hilgenfeld, ‘‘ serve God 
in fear and truth, leaving the vain babbling and the error of 
the many,” need not refer to Gnostics. The whole context 
applies, at least, as well to the heathen population. Hilgenfeld 
also urges that it is a “ gross anachronism ” to make Polycarp 
(c. 7) talk of heretics as “the firstborn of Satan,” since we 
know from Irengeus (iii. 3, 4) that he used these words long 
after to Marcion, at Rome, and another to make him tell the 
Philippians (c. 12) that they are to pray “‘ for kings, those in 
power, and princes,” since there was never more than one 
Roman emperor at a time till the reign of the Antonines. As 
to the first ‘‘anachronism,” it requires us to assume that 
S. Polycarp, in a long life, never repeated the same phrase 
twice,—an assumption extravagant in itself, and which, 
curiously enough, happens to be contradicted by S, Irenzeus. + 
As to the prayer “for kings,” the identical words occur in 
S. Paul’s first epistle to S. Timothy, ii. 2; and we have only 
to remember how rapidly the Roman emperors often succeeded 
each other if we wish to understand S. Polycarp’s exhortation. 
Once more, Hilgenfeld asserts that 8. Polycarp has drifted 
from §. Paul’s doctrine on faith, because he reminds the 
Philippians (c. 3) that hope and “ charity to God, and Christ, 
and our neighbour,” ought to accompany faith! This is, lite- 
rally, all that a learned man can bring against the epistle of 
S. Polycarp. Yet if this epistle is genuine, then, beyond all 
doubt, and by the admission of our adversaries, the epistles of 
S. Ignatius are genuine also. If these epistles fall to the 
ground, the whole history of the Church for the first three 
centuries falls with them. ‘They are attested by the evidence 
of S. Polycarp, which is, in the strictest sense, cotemporary. 
The letters both of Polycarp and Ignatius are vouched for by 
Irenzus, Polycarp’s disciple; those of Ignatius are quoted 
by Origen; while Eusebius, with all his knowledge of anti- 





* Euseb., iv. 23. 
t To cvvnbi¢ abrod cixwy. Ep. ad Florin. apud Euseb., v. 20. 
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uity, could find no excuse for doubting their authenticity. 
Few, indeed, among the documents of the first Christian ages 
can plead evidence so overwhelming. 

We may proceed to examine the matter of the epistles, and 
compare it with the early history of the Church, as it is known 
to us from other sources. Here the objections fall naturally 
into three classes. Some are drawn from the personal charac- 
teristics of S. Ignatius, and the events immediately preceding 
his martyrdom, as they appear in the epistles ; others from the 
prominence which he gives to the episcopal system; others, 
again, from the account given of the Gnostic heretics whom 
S. Ignatius attacks. 

Under the first of these heads a great deal has been written 
on both sides to little purpose about the character of S. 
Ignatius. Whether that character, as it manifests itself in 
the epistles, looks genuine and natural, is a question too 
subjective to be settled by argument. Rothe, a Protestant 
historian, is at a loss to understand how any one can study 
the character of 8. Ignatius without perceiving how real and 
natural it is; Baur is quite as confident in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is well, however, to remember that the character of 
the Saint must be tried by comparison with that of other early 
martyrs ; not by the ethical standard of modern critics. His 
desire of martyrdom need surprise none who recall to mind 
the belief of the early Church that martyrdom remitted sins, 
and was the passport to the glory of heaven.* It was not 
more intense than that of Germanicus, the youth martyred 
with Polycarp, who “ enticed the wild beast, and forced it on.”’+ 
Something indeed must be said on the events of the martyr- 
dom ; but here of late the question has been reduced to a 
much narrower compass. It was usual to take as the authority 
for these facts not only the epistles of 8. Ignatius, but also 
the Acts of his martyrdom. Uhlhorn in 1851{ demonstrated 
that the “‘Acta Martyrii” cannot be put on the same level with 
the epistles. None of the early authorities who vouch for the 
epistles mention the Acts or show any acquaintance with them. 





* Vid. Clem. Roman. Ep. 1,5; Pastor Herme Sim. 9, 28 :—“ Omnia 
eorum [i. e. of martyrs] deleta sunt peccata.” 

+ Acts of Polycarp’s Martyrdom, c. 3. No one disputes the authen- 
ticity of these Acts. 

} See his Dissertation in Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 248, seq. So confused 
was the method pursued by Baur on this part of the subject, that he was at 

ins to prove the impossibility of a circumstance in the martyrdom of 

gnatius, which rests on no higher evidence than that of Metaphrastes in the 

tenth century, and urged it against the authenticity of the epistles. This is 
an extreme, but not a solitary instance of the arbitrary method which charac- 
terizes the Tiibingen school. 
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They are first mentioned by Evagrius in the sixth century ; and 
we may surrender the authenticity of the Acts, as Uhlhorn, 
Zahn, and at least two Catholic scholars, Aberle and Kraus, 
have done, without affecting the cause of the epistles. In this 
way several historical difficulties disappear. We are no longer 
called upon to explain how the Roman Christians could expect 
to secure the deliverance of Ignatius after his condemnation 
by Trajan at Antioch. The epistles say nothing of a trial 
before Trajan in person. As far as they go, the saint may 
‘have received his sentence at Antioch from the governor of 
the province, so that an appeal might still be made to Trajan 
at Rome, where it might possibly have been backed by Chris- 
tians in the imperial household. So again the epistles do not 
speak, as the Acts do, of any general persecution to which 
Christians were subjected, nor do they require us to suppose 
that Ignatius travelled by sea from Seleucia to Smyrna. For 
the rest, increased investigation has told in favour of the 
history as it is given in the epistles. The Shepherd of 
Hermas (vis. 3, 2) and the epistle to Diognetus (c. 7) prove 
that Christians from very early times were condemned to fight 
with wild beasts. At a later date emperors forbade the 
sending of criminals from the provinces to fight in the Roman 
amphitheatre, except in special circumstances; but this rather 
tends to show that such a custom had prevailed in earlier 
reigns.* It is certain, too, from parallel instances, that the 
freedom allowed to Ignatius in his Journey is perfectly consist- 
‘ent with historical records. For instance, Lucian, (de Vita 
Peregrini, c. 12,) describes Christian churches at a distance 
as sending embassies to a Christian confessor in prison. Later 
than Lucian’s date, in 177, the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons 
sent a letter from their prison to Pope Eleutherus (Euseb., v. 4), 
and Cyprian, in his tenth epistle, speaks of it as the constant 
custom, under his predecessors, that deacons should visit the 
Christian confessors in captivity. Hilgenfeld, however, has 
still two arguments against the history of the martyrdom in 
the epistles. First, he thinks it impossible to reconcile the 
narrative of the persecution with the famous rescript of Trajan 
to the younger Pliny in the year 110. The persecution of 
Antioch cannot have occurred before this rescript, otherwise 
the emperor would not have written as if the case of the 
Christians were proposed to him for the first time. Nor, again, 
could the persecution, as 8S. Ignatius describes it, have 
occurred after the rescript, for Trajan forbade all search for 





* See the quotation from the Pandects, 1. i, xxxi.D, in Uhlhorn and 
Hilgenfeld. 
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Christians, and magistrates could only try the Christians 
brought to their tribunal at the instance of private individuals. 
Consequently the real Ignatius could not have talked as the 
author of the Ignatian epistles does (ad Smyrn., c. 11) about 
a sudden cessation of the persecution. “How can we 
suppose,” Hilgenfeld asks,* “that, after a definite time, all 
accusations [against the Christians] had ceased.” Much might 
be said in answer to the first part of the dilemma, but it is 
sufficient for our purpose to accept the second alternative, and 
take for granted that S. Ignatius was tried after Trajan’s 
rescript. On this theory the answer to Hilgenfeld’s question 
is not far to seek. When the fury of the people was once 
appeased, and the magistrates unwilling to shed more blood, 
the incentive to the accusations of Christians was gone. We 
know that when Polycarp was martyred, the persecution 
came to an end, and the Church of Smyrna found rest.t The 
Church of Antioch may have found rest in the same way. 
Hilgenfeld’s second objection turns on the date of Polycarp’s 
entrance on the episcopate. He is represented as a bishop in 
the Ignatian epistles, and he died, we are told, in the year 167. 
At that time, he said that he had served Christ 86 years;{ so 
that, if we place the martyrdom of S. Ignatius in 107, he 
must have been a bishop when he was only 26 years old. 
This alleged difficulty rests on three unproved hypotheses. 
It assumes that 167 was the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
though this is far from certain; it assumes that in the first 
ages a young man was never consecrated bishop; above all, 
it assumes that §. Polycarp dated his service of Christ 
from the year of his birth,—a most unlikely interpretation of 
his words. When S. Irenzeus knew him he was wavu ynoadéoc,§ 
“a man in extreme old age.” §. Simeon of Jerusalem was 
martyred about the same time as Ignatius, in his 122nd year; 
and it is certainly possible that Polycarp may have lived long 
beyond his 86th year. 

Our opponents, from Dalleus to Hilgenfeld, have exhausted 
their learning and ingenuity in the endeavour to discover 
anachronisms and contradictions in the epistles. In this they 
have failed ; but their labour has stood us in good stead. They 
have given us acertainty, otherwise impossible, that the whole 
account of the martyrdom is consistent with itself, and with all 
we know from other remains of antiquity. We have still to 
treat of the Episcopate and the Gnostic heresy. There, too, 
we shall find that the Ignatian epistles have nothing to fear 
from a searching investigation. 





* Pp. 278. + Acts of S. Polycarp’s Martyrdom, c. 1. 
t Ib, oc. 9. § Irenzus, iii. 3, 4. 
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In the Ignatian epistles there is a constant and sharp dis- 
tinction between the words bishop and presbyter; and it was 
possible for writers like Dallzus to make great capital of this 
against the authenticity. It is certain and admitted on all 
hands that S. Ireneus recognized the office of a bishop as 
superior to that of a presbyter, but it is also certain that he 
does not always observe the distinction of the names, and 
often uses the word presbyter when he means what we call a 
bishop. The same holds good of Clement of Alexandria, and 
of Tertullian.* At a time when learned men were found to 
maintain that the Ignatian epistles were a forgery made as late 
as the close of the third century, it might be argued, and not 
without a show of reason, that the application of separate 
names to the two offices of bishop and priest marks a stage 
in the development of the Episcopate subsequent to S. Irenzeus. 
Pearson’s answer to this objection is full of historical interest, 
but it is needed no longer for the defence of S. Ignatius. In 
the face of the external testimony for the epistles, those who 
impugn their authenticity at the present day do not venture to 
put them later than the middle, or about the middle, of the 
second century. Hence nothing can be made of the Ignatian 
distinction between the words bishop and presbyter. Our 
opponents cannot argue, “‘ This distinction is not found in 
S. Clement of Rome, who wrote say about 98, therefore it 
cannot have been familiar to S. Ignatius, who died nine years 
later,” unless they are also prepared to argue, “This distinction 
of name, constant as it is in the Ignatian epistles, is not observed 
by Irenzus, therefore these epistles must have arisen after 
S. Ireneeus.” They cannot carry out their reasoning to this 
extent, for they are aware that Irenzus actually quotes the 
epistles of S. Ignatius, and mentions that of Polycarp, which 
could not have existed unless the Ignatian epistles of which it 
speaks had existed first. Hence the whole of this argument 
falls to the ground. Hilgenfeld (p. 267, seq.) tacitly abandons 
it. It is strange that he should substitute an argument which 
labours under the same objection. In his letters 8. Ignatius 
never calls the bishops successors of the Apostles; he regards 
them as occupying the place of Christ. This, as Hilgenfeld 
thinks, is a higher and therefore a later view of episcopal 
authority. He forgets that it is S. Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
not to speak of Fathers later still, who put forward bishops as 





_* Vid. Iren., iii. 14,2; Clem. Alex. Pedag., iii. 12; Strom., vi..13, for the 
distinction between the office of presbyter and bishop; and for the inter- 
change of the words presbyter and bishop, see Iren., iii. 2, 2; iv. 26, 2, 4, 5; 
Clem. Alex. Strom., vii. 1, with Potter's note, vol. ii. 830, in his edition of 
Clem. ; perhaps also Tertull. Apol., c. 39. 
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the successors of the Apostles, and he supplies us with a fresh 
instance of an argument which proves too much. 

We may be asked for proof independent of our epistles, that 
the episcopal office existed before or about the time of the real 
Ignatius. The documents remaining to us from the beginning 
of the second century are few and scanty, nor have their 
authors the motive which actuated 8. Ignatius for dwelling 
upon the rights of bishops. §S. Ignatius himself, in his epistle 
to the Church of Rome, never alludes to the Bishop of that city, 
which was undisturbed by heretical intrusion. §. Polycarp 
says nothing of a bishop at Philippi.* If, as might well have 
happened, we had nothing left of the epistles of 8. Ignatius 
except that which he addressed to the Romans, both he and 
S. Polycarp would have been called as witnesses against the 
primitive origin of Episcopacy, and less in all likelihood would 
have been said against the authenticity of their writings. How- 
ever, other early documents, so far as they go, point to the 
same distinction between bishop and presbyter which is worked 
out with greater fulness by S. Ignatius. Earlier in this article 
we had occasion to refer to the indications of three distinct 
orders of the hierarchy which occur in §. Clement’s epistle to 
theCorinthians. The very fact, moreover, that itis Clement, and 
not a college of presbyters, who writes officially in the name 
of the Roman Church to the Christians of Corinth, is practical 
evidence that the episcopal office already existed. In Justin 
Martyr we can find nothing decisive either for or against 
episcopacy, though, as Uhlhorn shows, all that can be 
gathered from his Apology (c. 65, seq.) tells in its favour. But 
in close proximity to Justin we meet with two decisive testi- 
monies. The first is from the Shepherd of Hermas. This 
book cannot have been written later than the middle of the 
second century, between the years 142 and 157.¢ Yet it 
enumerates, (vis. 3, 5,) the three orders of the Hierarchy—‘‘the 
Bishops (érioxomor) and teachers” (8:ddoxaXor, and in the Latin 
version doctors, i.e. presbyters, as appears from Tertull. 
Prescr., c. 3; Acts of Perpetua, c. 13; Cyprian, Ep. 24, 
quoted by Pearson, ii. c. 13), ‘‘ and deacons, who have borne the 
Kpiscopate and have taught and ministered (d:axovhoavrec).” 
More than this. When Hermas wrote, the Episcopate cannot 





* Zahn, PP. 297, 535, does actually take this for proof that in 108 the 
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Episcopate, already established in Syria and Asia Minor, was not yet intro- 
duced at Rome and Philippi. 

+ The Muratorian Canon says it was written “ nuperrimé, temporibus nostris,” 
in the pontificate of Pius, ie. 142-157. Hilgenfeld, p. 180, seq., places it 
earlier. We have followed the Greek text discovered in 1856, and published 
first by Anger and Dindorf, then by Dressel in his Patres Apostolici, 
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have been absolutely new; for, as Hilgenfeld admits, Hermas 
represents Clement, bishop of Rome (91—100) as occupying a 
rank superior to that of the presbyters. The scene of the 
visions is laid at Rome in Clement’s time, and the second 
amongthemends thus:—Thou shalt write two littlebooks, and 
send one to Clement and one to Grapte. Clement will send 
it to the foreign cities, for [this] is permitted to him [or, as the 
Greek text reads, ‘it is addressed to him’]. Grapte will ad- 
monish the widows and orphans. But thou shalt read it in 
this city with the presbyters who preside over the Church.” 
Here it will be observed that Clement is separated from the 
presbyters,just as Grapte, thedeaconess, is from the widows com- 
mitted to her care. The second testimony, that of Hegesippus, 
is more important still. ‘‘ Being in Rome,” he says, “I made 
a table of succession (d:adoxiv éromodunv) down to Anicetus 
(157—168), whose deacon Eleutherus was. To Anicetus suc- 
ceeded Soter; after him came Eleutherus. Now in each succes- 
sion and in each city things are ordered according to the de- 
claration of the law and of the prophets, and of our Lord.’’* 
This table must have been made about fifty years after the 
martyrdom of 8. Ignatius. It is plain that it recorded the 
names of bishops. Had the church of each city been governed 
by a number of presbyters, there would have been no line of 
single prelates, as Hegesippus implies. Besides, nobody con- 
tests the fact that episcopacy was fully established in the time 
of Eleutherus, towards the close of the second century, and 
Hegesippus makes no difference between that bishop of Rome 
and his predecessors. Again, so far is Hegesippus from any 
thought of a recent institution for the Episcopate, that, during 
his stay at Rome, he constructed a list of the Roman bishops 
down to his own time. How could he have attempted to do 
so if, as the opponents of the Ignatian epistles require us to 
believe, diocesan bishops had not yet existed fifty years in the 
Church ? 
We have been trying to show that there are indisputable 
traces of the episcopal office before the middle of the second 
century. But we must not forget that the burden of proof 
devolves on our opponents. Their case is that the Ignatian 
epistles belong to the period between 140 and 160, that they 
were not written by S. Ignatius in 108, because at that time 
the episcopal office mentioned in the epistles had not begun to 





* Apud Euseb., iv. 22. Many editors have read Roaster éxomnodpunv, on 


the authority of Rufinus; but all the MSS. give the reading we have 
adopted in the text. Vid. Heinichen ad loc. In any case the words “ in 
each succession and in each city ” suffice for the argument in the text. 
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be. We are entitled, therefore, to ask for positive evidence 
that the Episcopate arose after 108. We are entitled to ask for 
documents as late or later than 108 in proof that the Church 
was still exempt from the government of bishops. This proof 
is essential to the argument against the Ignatian epistles. But 
it is proof which is not given. 

Pearson regarded the argument which we have just treated 
as the palmary objection to the authenticity of the epistles. Of 
late, the main attack has been made in another direction. S. 
Ignatius throughout the epistles is in conflict with a Gnostic 
Docetism. Hilgenfeld does his utmostto provethat such a heresy 
had no place at the beginning of the second century, and he 
regards this as the turning point of the whole question. There 
is no need to enter on the many and divergent theories which 
have been advanced in modern times on the origin of Gnosti- 
cism. It will suffice to put together the notices 8. Ignatius 
gives of the heresy which threatened the Church in his own 
time, and to examine them in the light of all that can be ascer- 
tained with certainty on the history of Gnosticism. We have 
full information about the Gnostic systems as they existed in 
the middle of the second century. We know something of 
the heresy in its initial form, enough to convince us that, 
in the first fifty years of the second century, it had 
undergone great change. In which form does Gnosticism 
appear in the epistles of S. Ignatius? Is it the developed 
Gnosticism of Basilides, Valentinus, or Marcion,—Gnosticism 
such as it began to be after Hadrian’s accession in 117? Or, 
again, is the Gnosticism which 8. Ignatius combats still in its 
germ, without that hold upon the world which it obtained 
shortly afterwards, containing elements which the later 
Gnosticism stripped off, and still far removed from the doctrine 
which became the special characteristic of the later Gnosticism 
in all its manifold divisions? 

First, then, it is plain that, according to the data furnished 
by the epistles themselves, Gnostic heresy had not struck deep 
roots in the Christian population. The heresiarchs went from 
city to city, and strained every nerve to spread their errors 
(ad Ephes. 9), but as yet with small success. S. Ignatius had 
not to lament over evil done already, rather, he wants to put 
the churches on their guard, to warn them for the future.* 
There is no taint of error among the Roman Christians (ad 
Rom. inscript.). When 8. Ignatius urges the Magnesians to 
shun heresy, “ it is not because he knows any of them to be 
in such a case” (c. 11). At Ephesus “all live according to the 





* The word mpogvAdcow recurs ad Magn, 11, ad Trall. 8, ad Smyrn. 4. 
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truth” (c. 6), and at Tralles S. Ignatius has no reason to think 
that anything like heresy exists; only he cautions them (c. 8) 
against the scandal which may arise from a “ few foolish 
persons,” as if the number of heretics were not very consider- 
able anywhere. Hilgenfeld infers from the epistle to the 
Philadelphians, c. 3, that heresy had broken out among the 
Christians there, and his interpretation of the passage is not an 
unnatural one; but there is nothing which can lead us to 
suppose that any one of the other churches to which 8S. Ignatius 
wrote had suffered in like manner. Hilgenfeld fails in his 
attempt to explain away the congratulations which the saint 
offers to the churches on the absence of heresy within their 
borders. S. Ignatius cannot have meant simply that the 
Catholic churches of these cities were free from error, though 
they might stand side by side with heretical sects, which 
counted numerous followers. Gmnostics were in habitual oppo- 
sition to the hierarchy. They abstained from the eucharist or 
celebrated it without the Bishop (ad Smyrn. 7), and it would 
have been meaningless to congratulate a church on the absence 
of heretics, who left the Church as a matter of course. S. 
Ignatius would never have assured the Magnesians that he 
knew of none among them infected by error and excused his 
words of warning on the ground of his anxiety “ lest any should 
fall into the snares of.wain opinion,” if many Magnesians had 
already quitted the Church and attached themselves to Gnostic 
sects. Nor, again, is there any indication in the epistles that 
Gnosticism was at that time a heresy of old standing. There 
is, indeed, one (and only one) passage which Hilgenfeld alleges 
in proof that even then it ‘‘ was of no recent origin,” but it is 
a passage which proves nothing. S. Ignatius says in the 
chapter to which Hilgenfeld refers, that ‘‘some are accustomed 
to bear the [Christian] name with wicked craft,” but he does 
not tell us how Jong this custom has lasted. 

Next as to the character of the heresy which comes before 
us in the epistles. It rejected the hierarchy, and it denied that 
Christ took a real body or suffered really; in other words, it was 
Docetic. So much as this is plain from the whole tenor of the 
epistles. There was, however, another feature in the Gnosticism 
of the epistles of vital importance for our argument. In some 
places, at least, the Gnostics united Judaism to their Docetic 
errors, In the epistles to the Ephesians, the Trallians, and 
perhaps in that to the Church of Smyrna, all the argument is 
aimed at Docetic error, without reference to Judaism. In 
those to the Magnesians and Philadelphians the heretics 
attacked were at once Judaizing and Docetic. Hilgenfeld, from 
motives which will appear presently, maintains that S. Ignatius 
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is at war with two distinct kinds of heresy,—that of the Docetze 
and that of the Judaizers. But the epistle to the Magnesians 
is incompatible with the theory that these were two separate 
forms of error. In c. 8 an allusion to Gnosticism comes in 
the middle of a sentence about Judaizing Christianity: in the 
two following chapters, observance of the sabbath and of other 
Jewish rites is condemned : the eleventh chapter concludes the 
subject with exhortations to belief in the reality of Christ’s birth, 
death, and resurrection. Here Docetic and Jewish error are 
inextricably united. These four chapters are unintelligible 
unless the twofold error was held by the same persons. 

This is the picture of Gnosticism which we get from the 
epistles,—a picture strangely unsuited to the Gnosticism of 150 
or 160, the date at which Hilgenfeld thinks the authors of 
the forgery went to work. By that time great schools of the 
Gnostic heresy had been formed under renowned leaders. 
Valentine had gone to Rome about 142, and stayed there till 
157 (Iren., iii. 4, 3). “Marcion went there a little later. He 
joined the followers of the Gnostic Cerdon, whom he found in 
the city, and he himself made disciples in turn (Iren.., loc. cit.). 
The diffusion and the fame, the power of these heresies is 
utterly inconsistent with the state of things presupposed 
in the epistles. Again, in the reign of Hadrian (117-188), 
Basilides had developed to an immense extent (in immensum 
extendit, Iren., i. 24, 3) the Gnostic doctrine, by introducing 
a vast system of eons; and other founders of Gnostic schools, 
almost without exception, had vied with him in the invention 
of theories on the origin of the world equally elaborate and 
fantastic. There is no allusion to developed systems such as 
these in the epistles. Above all, the later Gnostics men- 
tioned by Irenzeus in his first book had denied that the Jewish 
religion came from the supreme God. To them Judaism was the 
religion of the Demiurge, the lower God, the God of ignorance 
and selfishness: Christ had descended from the higher world 
to free “spiritual men” from the tyranny of the Demiurge, 
and his carnal law. S. Irenzus is never weary of vindicating 
the divine origin of the Jewish law, and pointing out the 
testimony which our Lord and His Apostles had borne to it. 
This opposition to Judaism, which had reached its highest point 
in Marcion, was the prominent characteristic of Gnosticism in 
the middle of the second century, and any one at that time 
who forged testimonies of 8. Ignatius against the Gnostics 
would have taken care to make the saint speak out on this 
point. Yet this is just what the epistles neverdo. Hilgenfeld 
understands how the circumstance tells against his hypothesis. 
He sees that, left unanswered, it turns the weapon he has taken 
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from the history of Gnosticism against himself, and he is obliged 
to devise an explanation. “In almost all the other authors of 
the second century,” he says (p. 252), “from the ancient 
section of the Recognition (bk. 1i.) which is directed against 
Basilides, down to Tertullian, quite the principal point is this ”’ 
(i.e. the principal point of the Gnosticism which they attack), 
“ that the God of the Old Testament and Creator of the material 
world is regarded as the imperfect Demiurge, and placed in 
absolute subordination to the supreme God ; yet in our author 
[the author of the Ignatian epistles] there is not one allusion to 
this subject. .... Why does Ignatius observe a profound 
silence on that fundamental doctrine of the Gnostics? .... 
We can only explain this phenomenon by supposing that he 
does not take the same position of hostility against all-which 
is otherwise peculiar to Gnosticism.” In the eight pages 
which follow (252-260) Hilgenfeld tries to substantiate the 
extraordinary theory that the Ignatian epistles are themselves 
infected by the ideas of the Gnosticism which they reprobate. 
His argument consists.in seizing every phrase in 8S. Ignatius 
which: was ever used by the Gnostics, and forcing it by a method 
most violent and arbitrary into a Gnostic sense; but he does 
not produce one word from the epistles to show that this author 
had any sympathy with the heretical contempt for the Jewish 
- religion ; and he is silent about passages, such as ad Smyrn. 5, 
which prove the contrary. He has to explain how it comes 
that an author in controversy with Gnosticism in the middle 
of the: second century ignores the most striking feature of 
Gnosticism at that time. Hilgenfeld states the difficulty and 
leaves it untouched. : 
There is in fact but one means of solving it, and that is to 
take the epistles for what they profess to be,—the work of 
S. Ignatius. Their account of Gnosticism fits in with an 
exactness which no forger fifty years after the saint’s martyr- 
dom could have attained, with an exactness which would have 
defeated the purpose of the forgery had it been attainable, to 
all that can be learned about the earliest phase of Gnosticism. 
S. Ignatius wrote in 107, at a time when heresy, as 
Hegesippus* tells us, which had made some way after the 
death of S. James, now that S. John, the last of the Apostles, 
had gone to his rest, came forth “ with naked head.” Some 
years were still to pass before the Gnostic leaders went to 
Rome. This, as we have seen, is precisely the position of 





* Apud Euseb., iv. 22, and iii. 32. In the latter passage the words of 
ae cannot be taken strictly except of the Church at Jerusalem. See 
ren., ili, 3, 4. 
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affairs which we find in the epistles. Again the heretics of 
the epistles are Docetz, and this too is in keeping with the 
history of the original Gnostics. Simon Magus, according to 
Irenzeus, i. 23, 3, and the Philosophumena, vi. 19, held 
that Christ’s humanity was a phantom: “ He seemed to be a 
man, though he was none, and was thought to have suffered 
in Judea, though He did not suffer.”* Cerinthus, with a 
Docetism less strict, taught that Christ was a superior zon, 
who descended upon the man Jesus at His baptism and 
deserted Him in His passion, so that Christ never really 
suffered. Lastly, and this is the important point, Gnosticism 
did not at first imply an exaggerated hostility to Judaism. 
Cerinthus had taught in the very churches to which 8S. Ignatius 
writes. Now of him, Epiphanius relates (Heer., 28, 1) that 
“he leant partly to Judaism”; and this is confirmed by the 
early authorities (apud Euseb., iii. 28), who attribute to 
Cerinthus millenarianism,—a _ well-known tenet of the- 
Judaizing Ebionites.+ Soon after the death of S. Ignatius this 
inconsistent union of Gnostic error and Docetism broke up, 
the very fact that it had ever existed was all but forgotten; 
Gnosticism and a Judaizing Christianity were viewed as the 
extreme poles of heresy. 

It has been common indeed for the opponents of the epistles 
to rely upon the supposed allusion to the Valentinian zon 
Sige, in ad Magnes. 8,—“ there is one God, who has manifested 
himself through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His eternal 
word (Adyo¢), not proceeding from silence (ov« ad ovyii¢ 
mporAOwv).””? The passage, in spite of Pearson’s and Uhlhorn’s 
arguments to the contrary, seems to contain a genuine re- 
ference to the Gnostic swon-system, and we fail to see any 
solid ground for believing that the Gnostic Valentinus had 
published his system of sons in the lifetime of Ignatius. 
Still the fact that the Valentinian son Adyoe¢ did not proceed 
immediately from Sige but from Nus, which was begotten by 
Sige, makes it probable that it was some exon-system other 
than the Valentinian which the author of the epistles had in 
his mind. This probability becomes certainty if we take the 
context into account. It shows that the heretics who held 
this eon-system were tinged with Judaism, of which Valentinus 
was the bitter enemy. S. Ignatius then was thinking of a 
Gnostic system of eons, and of these sons one was called 





* Simon said this of himself, but he also maintained his own identity 
with Jesus Christ, teaching that he (Simon) “ had appeared among the Jews 
as the Son,” in Samaria as the Father, elsewhere as the Holy Ghost.—Iren., 
i. 23, 1. 

t "Adopted, however, by some of the early Fathers. 
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Sige, and yet this system was independent of and older than 
Valentinus. On this point we can appeal to the two great 
authorities for the history of Gnosticism. Irenzeus (i. 11, 1) 
informs us that Valentinus adapted to the teaching of his own 
school the principles of older Gnostics. Both Simon Magus 
and his disciple Menander used the word Enncea as the 
name of an on (Iren., i. 23, 2, 5), and this was only another 
name which Valentinus gave to his eon Sige. The discovery 
of the Philosophumena in 1851 carries us a step further. 
There in an extract from a book of Simon’s, “ ‘The Great 
Announcement,” we find the actual name Sige given to one 
of his wons. (Philosophum., vi. 18.) A little further on (c. 20) 
the author of the Philosophumena points out that Valentinus 
borrowed the first six sons of his system from Simon. We 
may doubt, as Hilgenfeld has done, whether this book, attri- 
buted to Simon, really was his. Be this as it may, it is 
certain from Justin’s first Apology, c. 26, written in 138, that 
there was a Simonian sect professing themselves Christian 
and independent of Valentinus.* It is certain that this eon 
Sige was the common property of the early Gnostics, and that 
it is vain to take the reference to it in the Ignatian epistles 
for proof that they were written after the time of Valentinus. 
We know that Judaizing Gnostics like Cerinthus had specula- 
tions of their own about the Logos (Iren., iii. 11, 1), a name 
given by Valentinus to another of his eons, and it is likely 
enough that the eon Sige played a similar part in their theories 
of emanation.t+ 

Within the limits at our command we cannot exhibit as we 
would the strength of the argument from internal criticism in 
favour of the epistles. “It is not at all easy,” says Father 
Newman (Essays, i. p. 246), “to succeed ina forgery. . . . The 
authos and the champions of supposititious works in ancient 
times do not seem to have been alive to this . . . . and in con- 
sequence their detection at the present time is easy.” Forgers 
in ancient times were destitute of critical tact. They are 
incautious about anachronisms. They never know when to 
stop. They are not content with anything short of express 
testimonies against the whole teaching of the heresy which 
it is the purpose of the forgery to refute. The interpolator of 





* On this account Merx, a recent opponent of the authenticity, surrenders 
the argument from the allusion to Valentinianism (Meletemata Ignatiana, p. 7). 

+ See Denzinger’s dissertation “On the time at which the Gnostic Aion- 
system arose,” published in the Tiibingen Quartalschrift for 1852, as a 
sort of appendix to his book on the authenticity. No one since has 
written so fully or so well on this part of the controversy, though something 
has been added by Zahn, p. 356, seq. 
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the Ignatian epistles even makes the saint mention by name 
a list of heretics who arose after his death. Had the Ignatian 
epistles been fabricated about 160, we may be sure that they 
would not have been silent on that apostolic institution of 
Episcopacy which is the favourite theme of succeeding Fathers; 
they would have attacked, as Justin does, the Gnostic blasphemy 
which denied to the Jewish religion the character of a divine 
revelation; they would have avoided expressions used in a 
heretical sense by the Gnostics of that day, or at least have 
inserted explanations, as the Greek interpolator does.* They 
would have quoted the New Testament far more frequently.+ 
They would have gratified the curiosity of Christians about 
the Apostles and their love to hear their names. The Clemen- 
tine Recognitions and Homilies, a genuine instance of a 
forgery belonging to the very date which Hilgenfeld assigns 
for the fabrication of the Ignatian epistles, illustrate this 
last point. They bring Peter, James, Zaccheus, Barnabas, 
Simon Magus, the centurion Cornelius, &c., upon the scene. 
A striking contrast this to our epistles, which never mention 
the intercourse of S. Ignatius with the Apostles, which 
introduce no hero of the Apostolic age except Polycarp, and 
mention him without allusion to his dignity as a disciple of 
8. John. 

The authenticity of the Ignatian epistles is a cardinal 
question in the whole controversy on the origin of Christianity. 
If they are authentic, then S. John’s Gospel, which has left 
its mark upon them,t} is authentic too. If they are authentic, 
then the sacramental system and the hierarchy are essential 
parts of Christianity, and the learned Protestants who have 
defended the epistles of Ignatius, because otherwise they 
would have to abandon a great part of the New Testament 
canon, have been labouring for a cause which is not theirs. 
And authentic they are, unless evidence is to count for nothing 
against the assumptions of a school which overthrows the 
early history of the Church to reconstruct it a priori. 





* Ad Magnes. 5, in the longer Greek. 

+ Locorum certe evangelicorum in istis epistolis ea est ratio que antiquiora 
seeculi ii tempora redolet, quum et rarius et vix nisi alludendo talia memoret 
auctor apocryphasque narrationes non dubius immisceat.—Anger’s Synopsis 
Evangel., p. xxii. Leipsic, 1852. 

t Philad. 7, compared with John iii. 8. For a full admission of this point 
see Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vol. i. p. 134. English trans. 1873, 














Art. V.—FATHER NEWMAN ON THE IDEA OF A 
UNIVERSITY. 


The Idea of a University defined} and illustrated. By Jonn HENRY 
Ne van, D.D., of the Oratory. London: Pickering. 1873. 


EK NEWMAN has been occupied for some time, as our 
e readers well know, in editing a uniform edition of 
his works; and no one can so much as look at their titles, 
without being struck with the perfectly amazing variety and 
extent of his power, learning, and accomplishments. We 
have not failed to notice each instalment of the series as it 
has proceeded: but the present volume presents itself at so 
peculiarly opportune a moment, that we are led to review it at 
somewhat greater length; though it would be unsuitable of 
course to comment on so well-known a work with the same 
kind of detail, which would have been appropriate at its first 
appearance. That first appearance took place at the most 
critical moment of Catholic higher education in Ireland, and 
its re-issue takes place at the most critical moment of Catholic 
higher education in England. The great principles, so power- 
fully set forth in it, are no less practically momentous in 
England now, than they were in Ireland then. If there be 
any little flaw in the exposition or application of those prin- 
ciples, such flaw may be as practically injurious now as it 
could have been then. 

We cannot make a more auspicious commencement of our 
task, than by exhibiting the spirit in which F. Newman entered 
on his labours as Rector of the Catholic University. After 
stating various difficulties which had been alleged against his 
undertaking so great an enterprise, he thus proceeds :— 


Reflections such as these would be decisive even with the boldest and most 
capable minds, but for one consideration. In the midst of our difficulties I 
have one ground of hope, just one stay, but, as I think, a sufficient one, 
which serves me in the stead of all other argument whatever, which hardens 
me against criticism, which supports me if I begin to despond, and to which 
I ever come round, when the question of the possible and the expedient is 
brought into discussion. It is the decision of the Holy See; &. Peter has 
spoken, it is he who has enjoined that which seems to us so unpromising. 
He has spoken, and has a claim on us to trust him. He is no recluse, no 
solitary student, no dreamer about the past, no doter upon the dead and 
gone, no projector of the visionary. He for eighteen hundred years has lived 
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in the world ; he has seen all fortunes, he has encountered all adversaries, he 
has shaped himself for all emergencies. If ever there was a power on earth 
who had an eye for the times, who has confined himself to the practicable 
and has been happy in his anticipations, whose words have been facts, and 
whose commands prophecies, such is he in the history of ages, who sits from 
generation to generation in the Chair of the Apostles, as the Vicar of Christ, 
and the Doctor of His Church. 

These are not the words of rhetoric, Gentlemen, but of history. All who 
take part with the Apostle, are on the winning side. (p, 13.) 


He had already in fact laid down the true rule of a Catholic’s 
action :— 
Ecclesiastical authority, not argument, is the supreme rule and the appro- 
priate guide for Catholics in matters of religion. It has always the right to 
interpose, and sometimes, in the conflict of parties and opinions, it is called 
on to exercise that right.. It has lately exercised it in our own instance : it 
has interposed in favour of a pure University system for Catholic youth, 
forbidding compromise or accommodation of any kind. Of course its 
decision must be heartily accepted and obeyed, and that the more because 
the decision proceeds, not simply from the Bishops of Ireland, great as their 
authority is, but the highest authority on earth,—from the Chair of S. Peter. 

Moreover, such a decision not only demands our submission, but has @ 
claim upon our trust. It not only acts as a prohibition of any measures, but 
as an ipso facto confutation of any Treasonings, inconsistent with it. It 
carries with it an earnest and an augury of its own expediency. (p. 10.) 


We have italicized one sentence in this extract, for the follow- 
ing reason. We wish to press on our readers’ notice the fact, how 
far removed is F. Newman from those minimizing believers, 
who admit indeed that they must submit their intellect to the 
Church’s doctrinal definitions,* but hold that nothing more 
than external submission can be due to her acts of discipline. 
Our author urges, that the Church’s condemnation of mixed edu- 
cation in Ireland demands more than mere external submission ; 
for that it ‘ is an ipso facto confutation of any reasonings incon- 
sistent with ” the expediency of such condemnation. And in 
the same spirit, at the very end of the volume he urges his 
Catholic hearers to “trust the Church of God implicitly, even 
when their natural judgment would take a different course from 
hers, and would induce them to question her prudence or her 
correctness ” (p. 518). 

Such was then the attitude of every loyal Catholic in 
Ireland, towards the decisions of Rome on Irish higher educa- 
tion; and such is now the attitude of every loyal Catholic in 





* Such persons, moreover, commonly deny the character of “ doctrinal 
definitions ” to many pronouncements which incontestably merit that title. 
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England, towards her decisions on English higher education. 
It will be useful then, before proceeding further, to recite the 
more important of these decisions; as we have reason to think 
that some excellent Catholics are not quite aware, how con- 
sistent and how peremptory has been the voice of authority. 

I. On Dec. 13th, 1864, the assembled Bishops of England 
declared (1) “that the establishment of Catholic colleges at 
the” Protestant ‘‘ universities could in no way be approved ”’; 
and (2) “ that parents were by all means to be dissuaded from 
sending their sons to the universities.” On Feb. 3rd, 1865, the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda wrote word, that “‘ the Sacred 
Congregation had, after mature examination, confirmed the. 
judgment of the Bishops, as being in entire conformity with 
the principles which the said Congregation had always laid 
down.” And on March 24th the Bishops issued a circular 
letter, informing the clergy of these decisions. 

II. On March 12th, 1867, the Cardinal Prefect of Propa- 
ganda wrote to the Archbishop, stating ‘that the Sacred 
Congregation, by its resolution of Dec. 1866 with respect to 
the establishment of a community [the Oratory] at Oxford, 
had wished only to provide for the spiritual wants of the 
Catholics of that city ; and not in any way to lessen the force 
of the declarations made by the Holy See* against the estab- 
lishment of a college at Oxford, and against the dispositions 
of those who should desire a pretext for sending Catholic 
youths to study at that University.” The Cardinal Prefect 
further begged the Bishops to confer again on the subject, and 
to communicate with the Propaganda upon the measures to 
be taken for preventing Catholics from studying at Oxford. 

III. On May Ist, 1867, the Bishops addressed a letter to 
the Propaganda, in which they confirmed their declaration of 
Dec. 13th, 1864; and stated that they would wish to make 
known to the faithful, both by pastoral letters and indirectly 
through the clergy, the grave danger incurred by those who 
should enter the universities in spite of the admonition of 
their pastors. On Aug. 6th the Cardinal Prefect wrote back, 
desiring the Bishops to address such pastoral letters as had 
been suggested. The Cardinal Prefect’s letter included these 
words :—* You will clearly explain in your pastoral letter the 
doctrine of the Church on avoiding the proximate occasions 
of mortal sin ; to which occasions no one without grievous sin 
can expose himself, unless under the pressure of grave and 
adequate necessity, and unless such precautions be taken av 





* It will be observed that the Cardinal Prefect ascribes these declarations 
to “the Holy See” itself. 
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shall remove all proximate danger. And in the present case, 
where, as his Holiness has declared,* there is an intrinsic and 
very serious danger to purity of morals as well as to faith 
(which is altogether necessary for salvation), it is next to im- 
possible to discover circumstances, in which Catholics could 
without sin attend non-Catholic universities.”’ + 

IV. On September 19th, 1872, the Cardinal Prefect wrote to 
the English Bishops as follows, referring to.the previous decla- 
ration of 1865 :—*‘ The declaration then given was founded on 
the grave dangers which the said universities presented 
Not only does the Holy See perceive no reason why it should 
recede from the afore-mentioned decision of 1865; but in 
proportion as the reasons which called forth that decision 
have increased in gravity, so much the more necessary does it 
appear that the decision should be maintained.” 

V. On August 12th, 1873, the English Bishops assembled in 
Provincial Synod addressed a Pastoral Letter to the faithful, in 
which, not only they recite the above words of the Cardinal 
Prefect, but add that no Catholic parent can send his son to 
a Protestant university “ without incurring grave sin.” 

Whether this subject has been considered at the recent 
Provincial Synod, can only, of course, be matter of conjecture ; 
and what definite result in that case may have ensued, cannot 
be so much as matter of conjecture. But of one thing we may be 
very certain; viz., that whatever may have been decided (if 
anything) will have been in profound harmony with the above- 
cited utterances of authority. We may fairly then call on all 
English Catholics, in F. Newman’s words, to “trust the Church 
of God implicitly, even when their natural judgment would 
induce them to question her prudence or her correctness.” 
We may callon them to accept the Church’s decision, “as an 
ipso facto confutation of any reasonings” producible on the 
opposite side. And we are quite confident that such a call will 
not be in vain. To our own mind indeed the voice of reason is 
as clear and unmistakable in the same direction, as is the voice 
of authority. Still there are some Catholics undoubtedly, to 
whom this is not so manifest; and we are quite confident, as 
we have said, that the great majority of these will accept 
F. Newman’s counsel. We are quite confident that they will 
put away from their thoughts, at once and for ever, any scheme 
—such as the establishment of a Catholic college at Oxford— 
which the Holy See has unequivocally condemned; and that 





* Here again it will be observed that the declaration is ascribed to “ His 
Holiness.” 

+ We take the preceding documents from the Acts of the Westminster 
Diocesan Synod of 1872. 
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they will co-operate heartily with their brother Catholics, under 
the Church’s guidance, in the present emergency. 

No one then could set forth, more clearly than F. Newman 
has done, the Church’s claims on her children’s trust. At 
the same time it was not the purpose of his Discourses to 
dwell on this doctrine, but rather to show the reasonable- 
ness of those principles on which the Church has ever acted. 
This was a very important task: for he thus disposed 
educated laymen, on the one hand to co-operate more intelli- 
gently, more heartily, and more harmoniously with the Church’s 
action, and on the other hand to defend that action more 
successfully in controversy with enemies of the Faith. And 
this having been his scope, it follows that his discourses 
are as opportune for English Catholics in 1873, as they were 
for Irish Catholics in 1852, We rejoice to think that they 
cannot fail of being attentively studied, and of renewing and 
strengthening the eifect which they produced on their first 
publication. It is our business as reviewers, on the one hand to 
draw special attention to the portions which impress us as 
the most important and valuable of all; while on the other 
hand we criticise those few particulars in which they may appear 
tous defective or even mistaken. We may here add, that the 
nine Discourses delivered in 1852 are supplemented in this 
volume by “ occasional lectures and essays, addressed to the 
members of the Catholic University ” in the years immediately 
following. 

The eight Discourses of 1852, which follow the Introduc- 
tion, may be roughly divided into three portions : comprising 
(1) the first three of these Discourses, (2) the three next, and 
(3) the two last. The first of the three portions may be thus 
briefly analyzed. Christian faith and devotion are based exclu- 
sivelyon certain great verities. Every catechism and every prayer 
rests as simply on the basis of science, as does any popular 
instruction in mechanics or chemistry. To exclude theology 
then from the scope of an institution which claims to teach 
universal knowledge, would be, at least, as monstrous and 
pernicious, as to exclude therefrom experimental science. 

Now we can fancy many Catholics having been quite per- 
plexed by the circumstance, that F. Newman took pains to 
elaborate what in their mind isa mere truism. Here indeed 
1s one frequent reason, why controversy with Protestants pro- 
duces so little fruit ; viz. the natural difficulty felt by Catholics, 
in apprehending their opponents’ stand-point. What Catholic 
could suppose any one to doubt so very obvious and elementary 
truth as that just stated? And yet the great majority of 
Protestants are entirely blind to it. We have observed this 
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again and again; and F. Newman gives an amusing in- 
stance :— 


I open the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education for the 
years 1848-50, presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, and I find one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, at p. 467 of 
the second volume, dividing “ the topics usually embraced in the better class 
of primary schools” into four :—the knowledge of signs, as reading and 
writing ; of facts, as geography and astronomy ; of relations and laws, as 
mathematics ; and lastly sentiment, such as poetry and music. Now, on first 
catching sight of this division, it occurred to me to ask myself, before ascertain- 
ing the writer’s own resolution of the matter, under which of these four heads 
would fall Religion, or whether it fell under any of them. Did he put it 
aside as a thing too delicate and sacred to be enumerated with earthly studies ? 
or did he distinctly contemplate it when he made his division? Anyhow, I 
could really find a place for it under the first head, or the second, or the 
third ;—for it has to do with facts, since it tells of the Self-subsisting ; it has 
to do with relations, for it tells of the Creator ; it has to do with signs, for 
it tells of the due manner of speaking of Him. There was just one head of 
the division to which I could not refer it, viz., to sentiment ; for, I suppose 
music and poetry, which are the writer’s own examples of sentiment, have 
not much to do with Truth, which is the main object of Religion. Judge 
then my surprise, Gentlemen, when I found the fourth was the very head 
selected by the writer of the Report in question, as the special receptacle of 
religious topics. “The inculcation of sentiment,” he says, “ embraces reading 
in its higher sense, poetry, music, together with moral and religious educa- 
tion.” (p. 31.) 

I ask what can more clearly prove than a candid avowal like this, that in 
the view of his school, Religion is not knowledge, has nothing whatever to 
do with knowledge, and is excluded from a university course of instruction, 
not simply because the exclusion cannot be helped, from political or social 
obstacles, but because it has no business there at all, because it is to be con- 
sidered a taste, sentiment, opinion, and nothing more ? 

The writer avows this conclusion himself in the explanation into which he 
presently enters, in which he says: “ According to the classification proposed, 
the essential idea of all religious education will consist in the direct cultiva- 
tion of the feelings.” What we contemplate, then, what we aim at, when 
we give a religious education, is, it seems, not to impart any knowlege what- 
ever, but to satisfy anyhow desires after the Unseen which will arise in our 
mind in spite of ourselves, to provide the mind with a means of self-command, 
to impress on it the beautiful ideas which saints and sages have struck out, to 
embellish it with the bright hues of a celestial piety, to teach it the poetry 
of devotion, the music of well-ordered affections, and the luxury of doing 
good. (p. 32.) 


Certainly, as our author observes, in the eye of those who 
are enslaved to such a notion as this, “ it is as unreasonable to 
demand for religion a chair in a university, as to demand 
one for fine feeling, sense of honour, patriotism, gratitude, 
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maternal affection,or good companionship” (p.29). This then is 
the notion against which he is in conflict from his second to 
his fourth Discourse inclusively. It is at least as certain in the 
Catholic’s judgment that God exists and became Incarnate, as 
that the angles of a triangle equal two right angles, or that 
the earth moves round the sun, or that diamonds are combus- 
tible. On what principle can the former truths be excluded 
from university teaching, while the latter are included therein ? 


Let the doctrine of the Incarnation be true: is it not at once of the nature 
of an historical fact, and of a metaphysical? Let it be true that there are 
angels : how is not this a point of knowledge in the same sense as the natu- 
ralist’s asseveration, that myriads of living things might co-exist on the point 
of a needle. That the Earth is to be burned by fire, is, if true, as large a 
fact as that huge monsters once played amid its depths ; that Antichrist 
is to come, is as categorical a heading to a chapter of history, as that Nero 
or Julian was Emperor of Rome ; that a divine influence moves the will, is 
a subject of thought not more mysterious than the result of volition on our 
muscles, which we admit as a fact in metaphysics. (pp. 26-7.) 


But further, every branch of knowledge has a real connection 
with every other ; and religious knowledge (if it be knowledge) 
is intimately connected with all :— 


If the various branches of knowledge, which are the matter of teaching in 
a University, so hang together, that none can be neglected without prejudice 
to the perfection of the rest, and if Theology be a branch of knowledge, of 
wide reception, of philosophical structure, of unutterable importance, and of 
supreme influence, to what conclusion are we brought from these two pre- 
misses but this? that to withdraw Theology from the public schools is to 
impair the completeness and to invalidate the trustworthiness of all that is 
actually taught in them. (p. 69.) 


Lastly, — 


Supposing Theology be not taught, its province will not simply be neglected, 
but will be actually usurped by other sciences, which will teach, without 
warrant, conclusions of their own in a subject-matter which needs its own 
proper principles for its due formation and disposition. (p. 98.) 


These various propositions are maintained with that clear- 
ness and largeness of thought, that aptness and variety of illus- 
tration, which are F. Newman’s well-known characteristics. 
We would especially draw attention to the noble exposition of 
Theism in p. 36 and pp. 61-67. And this reminds us of a fact, 
which strikingly illustrates the author’s perspicacity of philoso- 
phical vision. The tendency of modern thought outside the 
Church is not to anti-Christian deism, but to denial of a 
Personal God. This is now a conspicuous and generally ad- 
mitted fact ; but how many Catholics are there who saw it in 
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1854? How clearly F. Newman saw it, is evinced both in the 
second of his University Discourses, and in his very remarkable 
and powerful Essay (pp. 381-405) on “a form of infidelity of 
the day.” , 

The fundamental question however, on which all controver- 
sies concerning higher education of course turn, is that which 
examines the end to be aimed at in such education. It is asto- 
nishing how many persons are still more or less consciously 
influenced by the notion, that a liberal or higher education 
- differs from that which is more elementary, in the simple 
circumstance of more knowledge being imparted under 
the former than under the latter. That intellectual culture 
consists in the mere acquisition of knowledge, is among 
the most calamitous of fallacies. And though no thoughtful 
man can ever by possibility have held this notion in its 
naked absurdity, yet F. Newman has really (we think) the 
merit of being the first writer to set himself explicitly, 
argumentatively, and methodically against it. Since these 
Discourses were first published, the distinction between culture 
on the one hand and mere knowledge on the other has become 
quite a first principle, with those who specially write or think 
on the theory of education ; but.there are still, we fear, many 


even of the higher class, who are far from apprehending it. It 
is not knowledge—F’. Newman is ever repeating—which con- 
stitutes the intellect’s highest excellence, but ‘ thought and 
reason exercised on knowledge.”’* There is acertainassemblage 





* It is worth while to quote one of F. Newman’s most vigorous and charac- 
teristic passages, in which he denounces that idea of education, which would 
make it consist in the cramming of miscellaneous knowledge for an examina- 
tion. The italics are ours :— 

“ Self-education,” he says, “in any shape, in the most restricted sense, is 
referable to a system of teaching which, professing so much, really does so 
ttle for the mind. Shut your College-gates against the votary of knowledge, 
throw him back upon the searchings and the efforts of his own mind ; he will 
gain by being spared an entrance into your Babel. Few indeed there are 
who can dispense with the stimulus and support of instructors, or will do 
anything at all, if left to themselves. And fewer still (though such great 
minds are to be found), who will not, from such unassisted attempts, contract 
a self-reliance and a self-esteem, which are not only moral evils, but serious 
hindrances to the attainment of truth. And next to none, perhaps, or none, 
who will not be reminded from time to time of the disadvantage under which 
they lie, by their imperfect grounding, by the breaks, deficiencies, and 
irregularities of their knowledge, by the eccentricity of opinion and the 
confusion of principle which they exhibit. They will be too often ignorant 
of what every one knows and takes for granted, of that multitude of small 
truths which fall upon the mind like dust, impalpable and ever accumulating ; 
they may be unable to converse, they may argue perversely, they may pride 
themselves on their {worst paradoxes or their grossest truisms, they may be 
full of their own mode of viewing things, unwilling to be put out of their 
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of intellectual qualities, he maintains—for want of a better name 
we may say a certain intellectual “ culture,””—which is seen by 
every competent observer to be desirable for its own sake,* 
and to be an indefinitely higher possession than mere know- 
ledge; which gives its possessor an immeasurably greater 
power over his fellow men, whether for good or for evil, than 
is wielded (otherwise than in most exceptional cases) by 
those who are without it. This is the truth which our 
author elaborates in his 5th, 6th, and 7th Discourses; and 
these contain (to our mind) the most vital portion of his entire 
argument. 

In fact, if there be such a thing as intellectual culture, it 
must evidently be one principal end at which Catholics should 
aim in their higher education. Far more emphatically, if such 
culture gives its possessor immeasurably more power for 
good or evil over his fellow men than he could otherwise 
wield, no exertions can be too great in order that it may be 
attained by those who will use it for good, and be not left the 
exclusive property of those who will use it for evil. It is 
therefore of extreme moment, in every inquiry about higher 
education, that inquirers should clearly understand, both 
the real nature of this intellectual culture and the best means 
whereby youths may be imbued with it. We consider then 
that we shall do good service, if we place before our readers at 
one view the principal passages in which F. Newman describes 
its character. In nothing which he has ever written, to our 
mind, does he exhibit more conspicuously the inimitable beau- 
ties of his thought and language ; and we have the less scruple 
therefore in extending our extracts over several pages. We 
will begin with the longest of our quotations; which we take, 
not from the nine Discourses, but from the Essays which close 
and complete the volume. He is describing the nature of that 





way, slow to enter into the minds of others ;—but, with these and whatever 
other liabilities upon their keads, they are likely to have more thought, more 
mind, more philosophy, more true enlargement, than those earnest but ill- 
used persons, who are forced to load their minds with a score of subjects 
against an examination, who have too much on their hands to indulge them- 
selves in thinking or investigation, who devour premiss and conclusion 
together with indiscriminate greediness, who hold whole sciences on faith, and 
commit demonstrations to memory, and who too often, as might be expected, 
when their period of education is passed, throw up all they have learned in 
disgust, having gained nothing really by their anxious labours, except 
perhaps the habit of application.” (pp. 148-9.) 

* Suarez points out that there are various goods, desirable for their own 
sake, which nevertheless it is more perfect “not to love except as they are 
instruments of virtue.” He gives bodily health as one instance ; and intel- 
—— culture is evidently another. This is implied by F. Newman at 
p. 123. 
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intellectual malformation, which it is the special work of true 
intellectual discipline to correct :— 


There is a vast host of matters of all kinds which address themselves, not 
to the eye, but to our mental sense ; viz., all those matters of thought which, 
in the course of life and the intercourse of society, are brought before us, 
which we hear of in conversation, which we read of in books ; matters politi- 
cal, social, ecclesiastical, literary, domestic ; persons, and their doings or their 
writings ; events, and works, and undertakings, and laws, and institutions. 
These make up a much more subtle and intricate world than that visible 
universe of which I was just now speaking. It is much more difficult in 
this world than in the material to separate things off from each other, and to 
find out how they stand related to each other, and to learn how to class them, 
and where to locate them respectively. Still, it is not less true that, as the 
various figures and forms in a landscape have each its own place, and stand 
in this or that direction towards each other, so all the various objects which 
address the intellect have severally a substance of their own, and have fixed 
relations each of them with everything else,—relations which our minds have 
no power of creating, but which we are obliged to ascertain before we have a 
right to boast that we really know anything about them. Yet, when the 
mind looks out for the first time into this manifold spiritual world, it is just 
as much confused and dazzled and distracted as are the eyes of the blind 
when they first begin to see ; and it is by a long process, and with much effort 
and anxiety, that we begin hardly and partially to apprehend its various con- 
tents and to put each in its proper place. 

It is the fault of all of us, till we have duly practised our minds, to be un- 
real in our sentiments and crude in our judgments, and to be carried off by 
fancies, instead of being at the trouble of acquiring sound knowledge. 

In consequence, when we hear opinions put forth on any new subject, we 
have no principle to guide us in balancing them; we do not know what to 
make of them ; we turn them to and fro, and over, and back again, as if to 
pronounce upon them, if we could, but with no means of pronouncing. It is 
the same when we attempt tospeak upon them: we make some random ven- 
ture ; or we take up the opinion of some one else, which strikes our fancy ; 
or perhaps, with the vaguest enunciation possible of any opinion at all, we 
are satisfied with ourselves if we are merely able to throw off some rounded 
sentences, to make some pointed remarks on some other subject, or to intro- 
duce some figure of speech, or flowers of rhetoric, which, instead of being the 
vehicle, are the mere substitute of meaning. We wish to take a part in poli- 
tics, and then nothing is open to us but to follow some person, or some party, 
and to learn the commonplaces and the watchwords which belong to it. We 
hear about landed interests, and mercantile interests, and trade, and higher 
and lower classes, and their rights, duties, and prerogatives ; and we attempt 
to transmit what we have received ; and soon our minds become loaded and 
perplexed by the incumbrance of ideas which we have not mastered and 
cannot use. We have some vague idea, for instance, that constitutional 
government and slavery are inconsistent with each other ; that there is a 
connection between private judgment and democracy, between Christianity 
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and civilization ; we attempt to find arguments in proof, and our arguments 
are the most plain demonstration that we simply do not understand the 
things themselves of which we are professedly treating. 

Reflect, Gentlemen, how many disputes you must have listened to, which 
were interminable, because neither party understood either his opponent or 
himself. Consider the fortunes of an argument in a debating society, and 
the need there so frequently is, not simply of some clear thinker to disen- 
tangle the perplexities of thought, but of capacity in the combatants to do 
justice to the clearest explanations which are set before them,—so much so, 
that the luminous arbitration only gives rise, perhaps, to more hopeless alter- 
cation. “Is a constitutional government better for a population than an 
absolute rule?” What a number of points have to be clearly apprehended 
before we are in a position to say one word on such a question! What is 
meant by “ constitution” ? by “constitutional government”? by “ better” ? 
by “a population”? and by “absolutism”? The ideas represented by these 
various words ought, I do not say, to be as perfectly defined and located in 
the minds of the speakers as objects of sight in a landscape, but to be suf- 
ficiently, even though incompletely, apprehended, before they have a right to 
speak. “How is it that democracy can admit of slavery, as in ancient 
Greece?” “ How can Catholicism flourish in a republic?” Now, a person 
who knows his ignorance will say, ‘These questions are beyond me” ; and 
he ésies to gain a clear notion and a firm hold of them ; and, if he speaks, it 
is es inwcatigating, not as deciding. On the other hand, let him never have 
trieci ts throw things together, or to discriminate between them, or to denote 
their peculiarities, in that case he has no hesitation in undertaking any sub- 
ject, and perhaps has most to say upon those questions which are most new 
to him. This is why so many menare one-sided, narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
crotchety. This is why able men have to change their minds and their line 
of action in middle age, and to begin life again, because they have followed 
their party, instead of having secured that faculty of true perception as re- 
gards intellectual objects which has accrued to them, without their knowing 
how, as regards the objects of sight. (pp. 495-499.) 


What the mind then pre-eminently needs, is such a gift as he 
describes in his preface; ‘‘ the force, the steadiness, the com- 
prehensiveness, and the versatility of intellect, the command 
over our own powers, the instinctively just estimate of things 
as they pass before us, which sometimes indeed is a natural 
gift, but commonly is not gained without much effort and the 
exercise of years” (p. xvi.). Such excellence of intellect is 
a true illumination. 


Possessed of this real illumination, the mind never views any part of the 
extended subject-matter of Knowledge without recollecting that it is but a 
part, or without the associations which spring from this recollection. It 
makes everything in some sort lead to everything else; it would com- 
municate the image of the whole to every separate portion, till that whole 
becomes in imagination like a spirit, everywhere pervading and penetrating 
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its component parts, and giving them one definite meaning. Just as our 
bodily organs, when mentioned, recall their function in the body, as the word 
“creation” suggests the Creator, and “ subjects” a sovereign, so, in the mind 
of the philosopher, as we are abstractedly conceiving of him, the elements of 
the physical and moral world, sciences, arts, pursuits, ranks, offices, events, 
opinions, individualities, are all viewed as one, with correlative functions, 
and as gradually by successive combinations converging, one and all, to the 
true centre. 

To have even a portion of this illuminative reason and true philosophy is 
the highest state to which nature can aspire, in the way of intellect ; it puts 
the mind above the influences of chance and necessity, above anxiety, 
‘suspense, unsettlement, and superstition, which is the lot of the many. 
(p. 137.) 


In fact, by this intellectual discipline, ‘‘a habit of mind is 
formed which lasts through life, of which the attributes are, 
freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom” 
(p.101). To form such a habit, he argues, is an adequate 
end of intellectual discipline, were there no other end. 


The artist puts before him beauty of feature and form ; the poet, beauty 
of mind ; the preacher, the beauty of grace : the intellect too, I repeat, has 
its beauty, and it has those who aim at it. To open the mind, to correct it, 
to refine it, to enable it to know, and to digest, master, rule, and use its 
knowledge, to give it power over its own faculties, application, flexibility, 
method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, eloquent expression, 
is an object as intelligible . . . . as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the 
same time, it is absolutely distinct from it. (pp. 122-3.) 


The final summary of his whole argument, in the last of his 
nine Discourses, runs as follows :— 


I have laid down first, that all branches of knowledge are, at least im- 
plicitly, the subject-matter of university teaching ; that these branches are 
not isolated and independent one of another, but form together a whole or 
system ; that they run into each other, and complete each other, and that, 
in proportion to our view of them as a whole, is the exactness and trust- 
worthiness of the knowledge which they separately convey ; that the process 
of imparting knowledge to the intellect in this philosophical way is its true 
culture ; that such culture is a good in itself ; that the knowledge which is 
both its instrument and result is called Liberal Knowledge; that such 
culture, together with the knowledge which effects it, may fitly be sought 
for its own sake ; that it is, however, in addition, of great secular utility, as 
constituting the best and highest formation of the intellect for social and 
political life ; and lastly, that, considered in a religious aspect, it concurs 
with Christianity a certain way, and then diverges from it ; and consequently 
proves in the event, sometimes its serviceable ally, sometimes, from its very 
resemblance to it, an insidious and dangerous foe. (p. 214.) 


At the same time there is one question of paramount import- 
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ance, on which we think most Catholic readers will feel that the 
authorhasnot expressed himself soclearly and distinctly as might 
be wished. Here is a conspicuous instance of what we mean. 
In p. 151 he lays down the fundamental verity, that “ truth of 
whatever kind is the proper object of the intellect.” But he 
then proceeds to say, that the intellect’s ‘cultivation consists in 
fitting it to apprehend and to contemplate truth” ; so that he does 
not (as far as his words go) include the imbuing it with truth. 
Ourown conviction is, that F. Newman and ourselves are entirely 
at one on this momentous matter; and we shall presently 
adduce passages of his in support of our conviction. But 
what we are now urging is this. His language, both in the 
extracts we have given and in the nine Discourses generally, 
would convey an impression to the superficial reader, (1) that he 
regards the giving of intellectual culture, as by far the principal 
and paramount work of higher education; and (2) that he 
does not include, under the head of “ giving intellectual 
culture,” the inculcating pervasively, and penetrating the mind 
with, moral and religious truth. We repeat, we do not fora 
moment believe that F. Newman holds this doctrine ; but we 
do think that he has not sufficiently guarded himself against 
the imputation of holding it. 

What we wish that F. Newman had more pointedly and 
prominently urged, we would express thus. No tolerable result 
is obtained from higher education, though the intellect were 
rendered exempt from narrowness, vulgarity, shallowness ; 
though it had acquired accuracy, strength, refinement, large- 
ness, perspicacity, self-knowledge; though it had learned to 
co-ordinate all facts within its cognizance, under certainruling 
principles ;—all this, we say, would be no tolerable result 
of higher education, unless the intellect have been further 
trained to choose for those “ ruling principles” truth, not false- 
hood. Higher education, we maintain, will produce much more 
evil than good, unless its recipient be taught to apprehend, 
and to apprehend profoundly, those principles, which are the 
true measure and standard of human action: whether as 
regards the reasonable ground for accepting them; or as 
regards their intrinsic character ; or as regards their bearing 
on every-day life. 

For our own parts, we should be disposed to say that, even 
according to the ordinary use of the word “intellect,” such 
knowledge as we have just spoken of is an integral part of 
intellectual perfection. Let it be assumed that certain princi- 
ples are cognizable with certitude, as giving the one true 
standard and measure of human actions: it is surely then a 
great intellectual imperfection not to know, to apprehend, to 
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thoroughly grasp those principles. If, e.g., there is certainly 
a Personal God, the intellect of an antitheist labours under a 
grievous imperfection ; in that he refers human actions to a 
standard fundamentally false, and by consequence funda- 
mentally misunderstands their real relations. We may call 
such knowledge as we speak of by the name “ architectonic” 
knowledge. And we should say, that intellectual culture is 
only one part of intellectual perfection; that intellectual 
perfection consists, not only in the possession of such qualities 
as intellectual strength, comprehensiveness, accuracy, flexi- 
bility, and the rest, but quite as essentially and emphatically 
in the possession, and intimate appropriation, of architectonic 
knowledge. 

This question however, whether architectonic knowledge is 
to be accounted an essential part of intellectual perfection, is 
at last purely verbal; and if it were ruled against us, we 
should only have to change our mode of expression. What 
we maintain confidently is, that higher education, to be really 
a good, must not only impart a due measure of intellectual 
culture, but no less prominently a due measure of architectonic 
—that is, of moral and religious—knowledge. And applying 
this general statement to the case of a Catholic student in 
particular, we would urge that higher education will be to 
him an evil rather than a good, unless his mind is profoundly 
imbued with a knowledge of those doctrines, both in them- 
selves and in their full practical bearing, which (as F. Newman 
expresses it) “are subservient to” the Church’s “ direction 
of the conscience and the conduct” (p. 183). On former 
occasions we have expressed at much greater length what we 
here intend; and we would refer especially to our number for 
January, 1869, from p. 89 to p. 105. Here, however, we are 
not dealing with particulars, but urging what we regard as a 
general truth. . 

Now we think that the reasonableness of the general state- 
ment we have made must be obvious to every one who will 
consider it. Intellectual culture indefinitely increases men’s 
power of action, whether for good or evil; and it is only their 
possession of moral and religious knowledge which can prevent 
them, even with upright intentions, from exercising that 
power for evil rather than for good, ‘Take the Catholic 
student in particular. He has received an education, we 
- suppose, which makes him thoughtful and intelligent. He 

will not be content, therefore, to think haphazard and at 
random, but will measure all things by one standard or 
another. If therefore he have not been trained to estimate 
them one by one according to the Church’s standard, he will 
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measure them by those contradictory principles, which he un- 
consciously imbibes from the world around him, and which 
are but too fatally congenial to the natural man; he will grow 
more and more out of harmony with the Church’s teaching, 
and will regard her practical attitude with constantly increasing 
distaste and aversion. .We need not enlarge on the calamitous 
consequences, in regard to his highest welfare, which must 
thus ensue. 

We may add, as we have often urged before, that the 
principle which we are here enforcing—at all times true and 
most important—has a special importance of its own in times 
like these. Catholicity is not now menaced by special heresy 
or false theological dogma, but by what may be called the 
spirit of the age; the principles of liberalism; the subtle 
poison of indifferentism. If the Church is enabled to hold 
her own and sufficiently to repel these enemies, she will 
remain the one conservative element of Europe, its one 
regenerating and saving influence. The future of the world 
may probably enough depend on this simple issue, whether 
educated laymen do or do not work in profound sympathy 
with Holy Church and with Catholic doctrine. But by giving 
them increased intellectual culture, you do but open to them 
so many additional avenues, whereby the evil atmosphere 
around them may effect its entrance. Their one preservative 
consists in their being inspired with the full spirit of the 
Mother of souls. 

While we are writing, we find what we would say ably 
expressed by our excellent contemporary, the “ Irish Hccle- 
siastical Record,” in its September number, p. 543 :—“ In 
these days, and in these countries, Catholics are surrounded 
by an atmosphere, that holds as it were in solution the most 
deadly poisons; and they can hardly exaggerate the evil 
influence that an un-Catholic and an anti-Catholic press can 
gradually exercise on Catholic instincts. In such circum. 
stances it is necessary to aim at being (if we may be allowed 
au exaggeration) more Catholic than the Church herself. It 
is needful that Catholic principles—especially those of them 
that are distinctively and aggressively Catholic—should be 
not merely apprehended by the intellect, but brought home in 
full force to the whole moral and intellectual nature, and made 
the motive powers of social and political action, We should 
have them on our lips and in our hearts, and bound on the 
determined foreheads which we raise to confront the infidel 


politics which strive, and not without a certain melancholy 

success, to rule this Europe that once was Christian and 

Catholic; and that may, in God’s good time, if we and such 
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as we do well our part, be Christian and Catholic again. It 
is needful that our watchwords be—No compromise of Catholic 
truth, but a full insistance on it down to its last detail, cost 
what it may; no paltering with conscience for temporal! ends, 
however desirable; no seeking even for glorious issues b 
unholy means; no scant and grudging, but a full and heartfelt 
submission to that voice that goes out across the waste of 
waters, wherein powers and thrones have been engulphed, 
from the bark of Peter.” Here is sketched out the great 
work, for which Catholic youth are to be trained. No method 
of higher education may be thought even endurable, which 
shall not fully secure the unceasing display of this standard 
before its students’ intellectual eye. Nor is it sufficient 
merely to exhibit such a doctrine. They must be carefully 
trained to apprehend the various arguments, which show how 
utterly unreasonable is any lower standard, on the supposition 
of Catholicity being true; and they must be trained also to 
trace in detail the conflict between Catholic and anti-Catholic 
principles, throughout the whole sphere of social and political 
action. 

We are convinced (as we have already said) that in all this 
we are substantially at one with F. Newman; though we 
venture to wish that he had expressed it more prominently 
and unmistakably. But observe, e.g., what he says to the 
evening classes of his University :— 


I think that incalculable benefit may ensue to the Catholic cause, greater 
almost than that which even singularly-gifted theologians or controversialists 
could effect, if a body of men in your station of life shall be found in the 
great towns of Ireland, not disputatious, contentious, loquacious, presumptuous 
(of course I am not advocating inquiry for mere argument’s sake), but 
gravely and solidly educated in Catholic knowledge, intelligent, acute, 
versed in their religion, sensitive of its beauty and majesty, alive to the 
arguments in its behalf, and aware both of its difficulties and of the mode of 
treating them. And the first step in attaining this desirable end is that you 
should submit yourselves to a curriculum of studies, such as that which 
brings you with such praiseworthy diligence within these walls evening after 
evening. (pp. 486-7.) 

Elsewhere he declares (p. 373) that there is an “‘ imperative 
necessity ” of introducing “ religious teaching into the secular 
lecture-room.” But generally indeed, throughout his nine Dis- 
courses, he constantly insists on the vast distinction, between 
what a university is in itself and what it becomes under the 
Church’s guidance. See particularly his remarks from p. 215 
to p. 219. “Intellectualism,” he says, ‘‘ even within the pale 
of the Church, and with the most unqualified profession of 
her creed, acts, if left to itself, as an element of corruption and 
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debility ” (p. 218); and is likely to produce “ an adulteration 
of”’ the Catholic “ spirit” (p. 219). But the eighth Discourse 
in particular deserves attention on this head. ‘‘ The educated 
mind,” he says (p. 180), (precisely as such) “ may be said to be 
in a certain sense religious; that is, it has what may be con- 
sidered a religion of its own, independent of Catholicism, partly 
co-operating with it, partly thwarting it’’; “sometimes its ser- 
viceable ally, sometimes an insidious and dangerous foe ” (214). 
In other words, intellectual culture, if left to itself instead of 
being directed and illuminated by moral and religiousknowledge, 
will generate a habit of mind, in some respects antagonistic to 
Catholicity, and which F'. Newman presently calls (p. 196) “a 
godless intellectualism.” IF. Newman cites, as prominently 
illustrating this habit of mind, the apostate Julian (p. 194), 
the detestable Gibbon (p. 196), the scoffing Lord Shaftesbury 
(pp. 196-8). And he speaks of certain Catholic doctrines, 
with which this habit of mind pre-eminently tends to be in 
collision. ‘ The ruined state of man; his utter inability to 
gain heaven by anything he can do himself; the moral 
certainty of his losing his soul if left to himself; the simple 
absence of all rights and claims on the part of the creature in 
the presence of the Creator; the illimitable claims of the 
Creator on the service of the creature; the imperative and 
obligatory force of the voice of conscience ; the inconceivable 
evil of sensuality ;” the doctrine “that no one gains heaven 
except by the free grace of God or without a regeneration of 
nature ; that no one can please Him without faith; that the 
heart is the seat both of sin and of obedience ; that charity is 
the fulfilling of the law; and that incorporation into the 
Catholic Church is the ordinary instrument of salvation ” 
(p. 183). From all this it certainly seems to follow by most 
manifest implication, that the due enforcement and inculcation 
of these doctrines—whatever be the best means of effecting 
such enforcement and inculcation—is an absolutely indis- 
pensable part of Catholic higher education. 

Here then are the two principal and absolutely indispensable 
constituents of good Catholic higher education ; the imparting 
of adequate intellectual culture, and of adequate doctrinal 
knowledge. But we may further remark in passing—what 
F. Newman implies throughout—that there may be various 
other branches of knowledge, which—even apart from any 
bearing on intellectual culture—claim nevertheless to be 
included under Catholic higher education ; as being absolutely 
required, in order that the educated Catholic may play his part 
effectively on the world’s stage. 

However the two chief ends of higher education, as we have 
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said, are adequate intellectual culture’'and adequate doctrinal 
knowledge: and we are thus led to inquire, what are the 
means proposed by F. Newman for achieving these two 
results. And first as to intellectual culture. 

On this important question we will begin by placing before 
our readers a long passage, which to some may appear, at first 
sight, doubtful or even paradoxical; but with which we our- 
selves heartily concur. We italicise a few sentences :— 


I protest to you, Gentlemen, that if I had to choose between a so-called 
University, which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, 
and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in a wide 
range of subjects, and a University which had no professors or examinations 
at all, but merely brought a number of young men together for three or four 
years, and then sent them away, as the University of Oxford is said to have 
done some sixty vears since, if I were asked which of these two methods was 
the better discipline of the intellect,—mind, I do not say which is morally 
the better, for it is plain that compulsory study must be a good and idleness 
an intolerable mischief,—but if I must determine which of the two courses 
was the more successful in training, moulding, enlarging the mind, which 
sent out men the more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better 
public men, men of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, 
I have no hesitation in giving the preference to that University which did 
nothing, over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with every 
science under the sun. And, paradox as this may seem, still if results be 
the test of systems, the influence of the public schools and colleges of 
England, in the course of the last century, at least will bear cut one side of 
the contrast as I have drawn it. What would come, on the other hand, of 
the ideal systems of education which have fascinated the imagination of this 
age, could they ever take effect, and whether they would not produce a 
generation frivolous, narrow-minded, and resourceless, intellectually con- 
sidered, is a fair subject for debate ; but so far is certain, that the Universities 
and scholastic establishments, to which I refer, and which did little more 
than bring together first boys and then youths in large numbers, these 
institutions, with miserable deformities on the side of morals, with a hollow 
profession of Christianity, and a heathen code of ethics,—I say, at least they 
can boast of a succession of heroes and statesmen, of literary men and 
philosophers, of men conspicuous for great natural virtues, for habits of 
business, for knowledge of life, for practical judgment, for cultivated tastes, 
for accomplishments, who have made England what it is,— able to subdue 
the earth, able to domineer over Catholics. 

How is this to be explained? I suppose as follows: When a multitude 
of young men, keen, open-hearted, sympathetic, and observant, as young men 
are, come together and freely mix with each other, they are sure to learn one 
from another, even if there be no one to teach them ; the conversation of all 
is a series of lectures to each, and they gain for themselves new ideas and 
views, fresh matter of thought, and distinct principles for judging and acting, 
day by day. An infant has to learn the meaning of the information which 
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its senses convey to it, and this seems to be its employment. It fancies all 
that the eye presents to it to be close to it, till it actually learns the contrary, 
and thus by practice does it ascertain the relations and uses of those first 
elements of knowledge which are necessary for its animal existence. A 
parallel teaching is necessary for our social being, and it is secured by a large 
school or a college ; and this effect may be fairly called in its own department 
an enlargement of mind. It is seeing the world on a small field with little 
trouble ; for the pupils or students come from very different places, and with 
widely different notions, and there is much to generalize, much to adjust, 
much to eliminate, there are inter-relations to be defined, and conventional 
rules to be established, in the process, by which the whole assemblage is 
moulded together, and gains one tone and one character. 

Let it be clearly understood, I repeat it, that I am not taking into 
account moral or religious considerations ; I am but saying that that youthful 
community will constitute a whole, it will embody a specific idea, it will 
represent a doctrine, it will administer a code of conduct, and it will furnish 
principles of thought and action. It will give birth toa living teaching, 
which in course of time will take the shape of a self perpetuating tradition, 
or a genius loci, as it is sometimes called; which haunts the home where it 
has been born, and which imbues and forms, more or less, and one by one, 
every individual who is successively brought under its shadow. Thus it is 
that, independent of direct instruction on the part of Superiors, there is a 
sort of self-education in the academic institutions of Protestant England ; a 
characteristic tone of thought, a recognized standard of judgment is found in 
them, which, as developed in the individual who is submitted to it, becomes 
a twofold source of strength to him, both from the distinct stamp it impresses 
on his mind, and from the bond of union which it creates between him and 
others,— effects which are shared by the authorities of the place, for they them- 
selves have been educated in it, and at all times are exposed to the influence 
of its ethical atmosphere. Here then is a real teaching, whatever be its 
standards and principles, true or false; and it at least tends towards 
cultivation of the intellect ; it at least recognizes that knowledge is something 
more than a sort of passive reception of scraps and details ; it is a something, 
and it does a something, which never will issue from the most strenuous 
efforts of a set of teachers, with no mutual sympathies and no inter-communion, 
of a set of examiners with no opinions which they dare profess, and with no 
common principles, who are teaching or questioning a set of youths who do 
not know them, and do not know each other, on a large number of subjects, 
different in kind, and connected by no wide philosophy, three times a week, 
or three times a year, or once in three years, in chill lecture-rooms or on a 
pompous anniversary. (pp. 145-8.) 


These most impressive and forcible remarks lead us irre- 
sistibly to a brief digression. It is admitted by every one, 
that a very large proportion at least of the ablest Oxford 
students are at present explicit and earnest disbelievers in the 
cognizableness of a Personal God. To speak then of Catholics 
obtaining at Oxford a genuine university education, while 
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avoiding free intercourse with these miserable antitheists,—is 
hardly less than a contradiction in terms; for F. Newman tells 
us, with undeniable truth, that the very characteristic of genuine 
university education is the free conflict and interchange of 
thought. But moreover F. Newman further testifies, and 
with equal truth, that the Protestant universities of England 
are pervaded by “a characteristic tone of thought, a recog- 
nized standardof judgment,” which “impresses a distinct stamp 
- on the mind” of those submitted to it ; that “the genius loci 
imbues and forms more or less, and one by one, every indi- 
vidual who is successively brought under its shadow.” Nor 
again does any one deny that this “‘atmosphere,” this “ recog- 
nized standard of thought,” this “teaching,” this “ genius 
loci” is intensely anti-Catholic. Alas for those miserable 
youths (happily they are very few) who, being Catholics, are 
exposed to this pestilent infection ! 

We return, however, to our inquiry—what is that method 
of discipline which F. Newman recommends, with a view of 
producing that intellectual culture on which he lays such stress. 
And the passage just quoted furnishes one part of the answer 
to this inquiry. He considers that intellectual culture finds 
an invaluable instrument, in the free intercourse of mind with 
mind; in the healthy collision of opinion and taste; in the 
combined efforts towards investigating truth, put forth by 
those youthful spirits who are eager for its attainment. Now 
certainly under present circumstances, considering the com- 
parative paucity of Catholics, this particular benefit would be 
much less fully attained in a Catholic higher college, supposing 
one to be established, than it is in the Protestant universities. 
But on the other side it must be taken into account, that there 
is generally among Catholics far more confidential intercourse 
than among Protestants between pupils and superiors. The 
Catholic teacher, who understands his true position, accounts it 
as among the most important of his functions, to cultivate 
friendly relations with those under his care ; to encourage them 
in the freest communication of opinion and feeling ; and to aim 
specially at throwing his mind into their difficulties and 
personal circumstances. This is at all events a more morally 
healthy method, and perhaps not a much less efficacious one, 
than that mentioned by F. Newman, for generating those 
various qualities which constitute intellectual culture. 

The chief question, however, under this head concerns, of 
course, the scheme of studies which F. Newman would suggest, 
as his instrument of intellectual culture. He sets forth his 
opinions on this head in various parts of his volume, with 
signal ability; but we do not know that we concur with him 
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quite as heartily in this matter, as we do on the value and 
character of intellectual culture itself. His general view 
will be found stated compendiously in p. xix.; and at much 
greater length in his singularly lively, humorous, and enter- 
taining discussion on “elementary studies,” from p. 331 to 
371. This discussion indeed may be recommended also on its 
own ground, as an example how, in the hands of genius, the 
gravest and most solid arguments may be made more power- 
fully and vividly to impress the mind, by being clothed in 
lively and humorous dress. Nevertheless we still doubt 
whether he does not adhere too exclusively to what was the 
recognized Oxford intellectual discipline of his own time, the 
study of classics and mathematics.* We certainly incline to 
think, that a certain not very scant admixture of physical and 
other studies—over and above their practical value, which is 
not here in question—would very importantly conduce to 
intellectual power and enlargement. But we will not further 
pursue this particular inquiry. And we will content ourselves 
with a brief reference to an opinion expressed by F. Newman’s 
successor at the Catholic University, which we quoted on a 
former occasion, (July, 1869, p. 104). Mgr. Woodlock con- 
siders that “ the deep study of religion” “‘ exercises a wonder~ 
ful influence in the development of the human intellect.” 

A still more important question succeeds. What is the 
especial discipline proposed by F. Newman, in order that 
Catholic students may more thoroughly grasp those vital 
points of doctrine, which he enumerates in p. 183, and which 
we have already cited? On this matter also we have to regret 
his comparative silence. He makes an important remark 
indeed in p. 101, the full drift of which will be better under- 
stood by those who remember, how earnestiy he has contended 
in his earlier discourses for including theology as the very 
highest of university studies :— 


It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies which a University 
professes, even for the sake of the students; and, though they cannot pursue 
every subject which is open to them, they will be the gainers by living among 
those and under those who represent the whole circle. This I conceive to be 
the advantage of a seat of universal learning, considered as a place of educa- 
tion. An assemblage of learned men, zealous for their own sciences, and 
rivals of each other, are brought, by familiar intercourse and for the sake of 
intellectual peace, to adjust together the claims and relations of their re- 





* F. Newman admits (p. 100) that “the classics, which in England are 
the means of refining the taste, have in France subserved the spread of 
revolutionary and deistical doctrines.” ‘This tends to explain Abbé Gaume’s 
movement. 
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spective subjects of investigation. They learn to respect, to consult, to aid 
each other. Thus is created a pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which 
the student also breathes, though in his own case he only pursues a few 
sciences out of the multitude. He profits by an intellectual tradition, which 
is independent of particular teachers, which guides him in his choice of 
subjects, and duly interprets for him those which he chooses. He apprehends 
the great outlines of knowledge, the principles on which it rests, the scale of 
its parts, its lights and its shades, its great points and its little, as he otherwise 
cannot apprehend them. (p. 101.) 


Still no one will maintain that Catholic students could acquire 
due knowledge of their religion, by the mere fact of studying 
classics and mathematics in the same institution where others 
are studying theology ; even were it proposed (which of course 
it is not) that there should be habitual intercourse between the 
lay and the theological students. Accordingly in another part 
ot the volume (pp. 872-381), he treats directly ‘‘ general religious 
knowledge,” as regards its place among “ elementary studies.” 
Without disparagement, however, to the great truth and value 
of many statements contained in those pages, it does not seem to 
us that they supply any sufficient answer to the question with 
which we are engaged. In the first place he does not imply 
that there is any definite relation (nor does there seem to be 
any) between the religious studiés there recommended, and 
the doctrines on which he lays such deserved stress in his 
eighth Discourse. And in the second place,—judging by the 
general tone and drift of his remarks—he treats these studies 
rather as something congruously added to the substance of 
Catholic university instruction of young men, than as an essen- 
tial and vital part thereof. 

There is one remark, however, to which we would draw 
attention. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “ will be found to impress and 
occupy the mind” of students, “ but such matters as they have 
to present to their examiners ” (p. 874). We would submit this 
statement to the consideration of those who are satisfied with 
an arrangement, under which secular matters are prepared 
diligently for examination, while no corresponding stimulus is 
given to religious study. 

It will have been seen that here again our criticism is purely 
negative: we are not objecting to anything which F. Newman 
has said, we are only regretting his silence on a particular 
topic. But there is one passage from which we cannot deny 
that we dissent with some confidence. We think that 
F. Newman ascribes to intellectual culture a certain singularly 
high place in the promotion of its possessor’s spiritual interests, 
which it by no means really occupies. We give the passage 
in full. And we must explain that the word “ philosopher” 
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in the first sentence, means (as is made clear by the context) 
the imparter of that high intellectual culture or “ philosophy,” 
which is so prominent a theme of the nine Discourses :— 

Now on opening the subject, we see at once a momentous benefit which 
the philosopher is likely to confer on the pastors of the Church. It is obvious 
that the first step which they have to effect in the conversion of man and 
the renovation of his nature, is his rescue from that fearful subjection to sense 
which is his ordinary state. To be able to break through the meshes of that 
thraldom, and to disentangle and to disengage its ten thousand holds upon 
the heart, is to bring it, I might almost say, halfway to Heaven. Here, 
even divine grace, to speak of things according to their appearances, is ordi- 
narily baffled, and retires, without expedient or resource, before this giant 
fascination. Religion seems too high and unearthly to be able to exert a 
continued influence upon us: its effort to rouse the soul, and the soul’s effort 
to co-operate, are too violent to last. It is like holding out the arm at full 
length, or supporting some great weight, which we manage to do for a time, 
but soon are exhausted and succumb. Nothing can act beyond its own 
nature ; when then we are called to what is supernatural, though those extra- 
ordinary aids from Heaven are given us, with which obedience becomes 
possible, yet even with them it is of transcendent difficulty. We are drawn 
down to earth every moment with the ease and certainty of a natural gravita- 
tion, and it is only by sudden impulses and, as it were, forcible plunges, that 
we attempt to mount upwards. Religion indeed enlightens, terrifies, sub- 
dues ; it gives faith, it inflicts remorse, it inspires resolutions, it draws tears, 
it inflames devotion, but only for the occasion. I repeat, it imparts an 
inward power which ought to effect more than this; I am not forgetting 
either the real sufficiency of its aids, nor the responsibility of those in 
whom they fail. I am not discussing theological questions at all, I am look- 
ing at phenomena as they lie before me, and I say that, in matter of fact, 
the sinful spirit repents, and protests it will never sin again, and for a while is 
protected by disgust and abhorrence from the malice of its foe. But that foe 
knows too well that such seasons of repentance are wont to have their end : 
he patiently waits, till nature faints with the effort of resistance, and lies 
passive and hopeless under the next access of temptation. What we need 
then is some expedient or instrument which will at least obstruct and stave off 
the approach of our spiritual enemy, and which is sufficiently congenial and 
level with our nature to maintain as firm a hold upon us as the inducements 
of sensual gratification. It will be our wisdom to employ nature against 
itself. Thus sorrow, sickness, and care are providential antagonists to our 
inward disorders ; they come upon us as years pass on. and generally produce 
their natural effects on us, in proportion as we are subjected to their influence. 
These, however, are God's instruments, not ours ; we need a similar remedy, 
which we can make our own, the object of some legitimate faculty, or the 
aim of some natural affection, which is capable of resting on the mind, and 
taking up its familiar lodging with it, and engrossing it, and which 
thus becomes a match for the besetting power of sensuality, and a 
sort of homeopathic medicine for the disease. Here then I think is the 
important aid which intellectual cultivation furnishes to us in rescuing the 
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victims of passion and self-will. It does not supply religious motives ; it is 
not the cause or proper antecedent of anything supernatural; it is not 
meritorious of heavenly aid or reward ; but it does a work, at least’ mate- 
rially good {as theologians speak), whatever be its real and formal character. 
It expels the excitements of sense by the introduction of those of the 
intellect. 

This-then is the primd facie advantage of the pursuit of knowledge ; it is 
the drawing the mind off from things which will harm it to subjects which 
are worthy a rational being ; and, though it does not raise it above nature, 
nor has any tendency to make us pleasing to our Maker, yet is it 
nothing to substitute what is in itself harmless for what is, to say the 
least, inexpressibly dangerous? Is it a little thing to exchange a 
circle of ideas which are certainly sinful, for others which are certainly 
not so? You will say, perhaps, in the words of the Apostle, “ Knowledge 
puffeth up” : and doubtless this mental cultivation, even when it is success- 
ful for the purpose for which I am applying it, may be from the first nothing 
more than the substitution of pride for sensuality. I grant it: I think I 
shall have something to say on this point presently ; but this is not a neces- 
sary result, it is but an incidental evil, a danger which may be realized or 
may be averted, whereas we may in most cases predicate guilt, and guilt of a 
heinous kind, where the mind is suffered to run wild and indulge its thoughts 
without training or law of any kind ; and surely to turn away a soul from 
mortal sin is a good and a gain so far, whatever comes of it. And therefore, 
if a friend in need is twice a friend, I conceive that intellectual employments, 
though they do no more than occupy the mind with objects naturally noble 
or innocent, have a special claim upon our consideration and gratitude. 
(pp. 184-6.) 

On its first reading this passage might seem to mean, that 
of all who do not possess high intellectual culture, it may 
almost infallibly be predicated that they fall frequently into 
mortal sin. On closer examination, however, we see that at 
all eventsone very importantexception is made ; viz., the case of 
those visited with special “sorrow, sickness, and care”’: andthis 
exception at once removes the poorest class from the scope of 
the allegation. On the other hand we readily admit that the 
number of men is utterly insignificant, who can keep up through 
the day a constant course of divine contemplation ; and that 
men in general, according to God’s appointment, are very im- 
portantly cheered and sustained in their course of piety (if they 
practise it) by the quiet, tranquil gratification which He 
has attached to the orderly performance of secular duties and 
cultivation of secular interests. But the vast majority of those 
raised above the poorest class have a great abundance of 
secular duties and interests, placed on them by the very neces- 
sity of their position ; nor can F. Newman mean that these men, 
—unless they possess high intellectual culture or unless they: 
-are visited with unusual sorrow, sickness, or care,—will almost 
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infallibly fall into frequent mortal sin. But take even the 
leisured class itself. Many excellent reasons may be given, 
why persons of this class should procure for their sons high 
intellectual culture, and should also do their best to supply in 
that respect their own deficiencies. But F. Newman seems to say 
that, unless they possess it, their interests will be so unoccupied, 
that those of them who are not visited with exceptional sorrow, 
sickness, or care, will almost infallibly (be they Catholics or 
non-Catholics) fall into frequent mortal sin. Now we will not 
deny that regular habits of application may often be of ex- 
cellent service, towards assisting the struggle against mortal 
sin; whether in the case of bankers’ clerks or of philosophical 
students: much more however in the former case than in the 
latter, because in the former case regularity of habit is com- 
pulsory. But F. Newman is dwelling, not on the evil pro- 
duced by irregular hours, but on that produced by vacancy of 
thought. And his language (as we understand it) implies, 
that of those leisured persons, who neither possess high 
intellectual culture nor are visited with exceptional sorrow, 
it may almost (or quite) infallibly be predicated, that this 
vacancy of thought leads them into frequent mortal sin. 
Yet surely a vigorous devotion to their duties, as magistrates 
and country gentlemen; or to yachting, or billiards, or chess, 
or whist, or the sports of the field; will do for them the 
very same service, which F. Newman claims as peculiar to 
high intellectual culture. Or they may try experiments in farm- 
ing ; which will at once provide them with constant interesting 
occupation, and also confer much benefit on the nation. Or 
they may follow the example of a late baronet, and take office 
as drivers of some four-in-hand daily coach. Or they may 
busy themselves in the organization and practical working of 
benevolent schemes; or enrol themselves as members of a 
mercantile house. But even were all this otherwise, a 
taste for miscellaneous, desultory, ill-digested reading 
has no tendency whatever—as F. Newman will himself 
be eager in professing—to the acquirement of high intellec- 
tual culture: yet it will be every bit as useful as the latter 
in filling up unoccupied moments, and in “staving off the 
approach of our spiritual enemy.” Perhaps even more so; 
because at the moment of temptation the mind will more easily 
be diverted from evil by opening a novel or looking over a 
shallow and flippant article, than by studying some philoso. 
phical speculation on foreign politics, or trade combinations, or 
the Homeric poems. But indeed the reader will probably 
know many leisured persons, who have neither any pretension 
to high intellectual culture nor even any great taste for the 
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most desultory reading, who nevertheless find life full of 
amusement ; and who, if they do commit mortal sin, are 
certainly not driven into it by ennui and dulness of existence. 
Nor have we the slightest doubt that there are many leisured 
Catholics—neither much interested in intellectual pursuits 
nor yet visited with exceptional sorrow—who lead nevertheless 
lives of edifying piety ; and some, who are noble examples to 
the whole Catholic body. 

We by no means intend to imply of course, that the various 
resources we have mentioned above are equally admirable : some 
of them are most laudable in themselves ; while others have no 
laudableness at all, except that arising from the good purpose 
to which they may be put. Still there is not one of them to 
which F. Newman’s words will not strictly apply, that when 
cultivated as the alternative to sensuality, it “exchanges a 
circle of ideas which are certainly sinful, for others which are 
certainly not so.” Surely high intellectual culture can do no 
greater service in the particular direction mentioned by 
F. Newman, than can be done equally well or better in a 
hundred other ways. We speak with some earnestness: 
because we think that idolatry of intellect is among the chief 
miseries and perils of the day; and we fear that a certain 
spurious feeling of utterly misplaced reverence might grow up 
towards mere intellectual excellence, if the latter were thought 
to have any such special spiritual value as F. Newman ascribes 
to it. 

At last however it is abundantly possible that we may have 
misunderstood F. Newman’s meaning; though we have 
honestly done our best to catch it. Certainly the eighth Dis- 
course, as a whole, seems to us (as we have said) among the 
best. And the last, on “duties of the Church towards 
knowledge,” seems to us quite a model; as the well-balanced, 
dispassionate, and profoundly Catholic treatment of a delicate 
and difficult question. 

Here we conclude our remarks on this most suggestive and 
powerful volume. There are one or two matters, we have said, 
on which we regret F. Newman’s silence, and one of much 
importance on which (if we have rightly understood him) we 
have had to express dissent. But the main feeling with which 
we have risen from our renewed perusal of the work, has been 
one of great delight. We have felt most hearty sympathy 
with its general principles; and we have intensely admired 
the genius, with which those principles are set forth in theory 
and applied to the details of practice. 
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Arr. VI—THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF S. THOMAS 
OF AQUIN. 


The Life and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin. By the Very Rev. Rocrr 
Bepe Vauauan, 0.8.B., Cathedral Prior of S. Michael’s, Hereford. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. London: Longmans & Co. Hereford : 
James Hull. 1872. 


Sincz the conclusion of his life of S. Thomas of Aquin, 
F. Bede Vaughan has been called by the grace of God and 
the favour of the Holy See to one of the most important mis- 
sionary positions in theChurch of God. The metropolitan See of 
Australasia is the centre of an ecclesiastical province, not yet half 
a century old, in which the growth of the faith has been affected 
neither by State patronage nor persecution, and in which the 
spread of its missions has been even more rapid and remark- 
able than in the United States of America. There is this 
essential difference between Australia and the United States, 
countries which it is natural to compare, because they have both 
been rapidly, so to speak, fabricated by the influx of emigra- 
tion, that in the United States, heavy as has been the weight 
of the Irish vote, Catholics have never been able to assert for 
themselves a place among the governing classes, while in 
Australia there are in every colony Catholic statesmen, and 
there have been even ministries in which the predominant in- 
fluences and personages were Catholic. It is a country in which, 
on the whole, notwithstanding occasional absurd outbreaks of 
Protestant bigotry, a greater measure of religious liberty for 
Catholics obtains than in the United States. It is a country of 
the dimensions of a continent, and of which the Church, should 
it develop as it is doing, may one day be raised to the rank of a 
Patriarchate—acountry in which the growthof population during 
the next century will probably exceed that of the United States, 
and of which the riches and resources are untold, indeed, as yet, 
perhaps inconceivable. Archbishop Vaughan, who now pro- 
ceeds to share, at the bidding of the Holy Father, the cares and 
toils of the first Prelate of a land so great already in achieve- 
ment, so vast in its future promise, is, if we may venture to say 
so, not unworthy to sustain and to follow the footsteps of one 
so holy and so zealous, so discreet as has ever been Archbishop 
Polding. He brings apostolic zeal, and generous energy, and 
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preaching power, the Benedictine large and liberal spirit, its 
organizing faculty and love of culture, the gracious courtesy 
of an ancient Catholic race, frank speech and noble presence to 
sustain him in his great task. He will, we are well convinced, 
worthily second and continue the work already so well begun, 
and leave, long hence we hope, a name, very memorable in the 
history of the Church in Australia. 


EW biographical studies from ecclesiastical history are 
more interesting in themselves, or contain plainer or 

more useful lessons for Catholics in the nineteenth century, 

than the life and labours of the great mediwval saint and 

theologian whom Archbishop Vaughan explains to us in these . 
interesting and varied, as well as painstaking and substantial 

volumes. His first volume has already been the subject of an 

article in the Dustin Review;* the second, with which we 

have here to do, deals almost exclusively with S. Thomas as a 

theologian, the only biographical chapters being the first, 

“*§. Thomas made Doctor,’”’+ and the last, “The Death of 
S. Thomas.”{ The other chapters contain comparatively little 

properly biographical matter. 

f S. Thomas as a theologian, consequently, we have to 
speak in this article. The subject is immense, and we can do 
no more than illustrate some of its more general aspects ; but 
while we cannot hope to rival Archbishop Vaughan’s graphic 
and attractive style, the very necessity of confining ourselves 
to the generalities of the subject will prevent us from entering 
into details of perhaps too technical a nature. At some 
future time we hope to speak in particular of the way in which 
S. Thomas reacted against the errors of his time and the 
extent to which he was subject to its influence ; of his theology 
as a system ; of his manner of treating questions with which he 
had to deal in constructing it ; of its method, and of its general 
conclusions. In the present article we shall consider his 
position as a theologian in the Church, and the causes which 
led to his filling this position; the tone and temper of his 
mind; the influences by which he was formed; and his ac- 

uired qualifications for his work. S. Thomas was the principal 
defender and systematizer of the Christian religion in the 
thirteenth century, and his work cannot be considered out of 
relation with the life of which it was the outcome. 
To begin at the beginning, S. Thomas was one of the school- 
men. To understand his position among the schoolmen, we 





* January, 1871, pp. 111-138. + “Life and Labours,” ii. pp. 1-117. 
t Ibid., pp. 912-928. 
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must take a glance at the nature and history of scholasticism. 
By the scholastic theology, in the largest sense of the term in 
which it is convenient to use it, is meant the theology taught 
in the schools of the Middle Ages,—that is, a variety of theo- 
logical systems more or less complete, and diverse in details 
and arrangement, but agreeing in this, that their chief cha- 
racteristic was an attempt to analyze and systematize the 
doctrines of the Church by the aid of a more or less perfect 
philosophical system, sometimes predominantly Neoplatonic, 
sometimes predominantly Peripatetic. The history of the 
scholastic theology may conveniently be divided into four 
periods: the first extending from its commencement to the 
publication of Peter the Lombard’s “ Sentences ;””* the second 
from that time to John Duns Scotus ;+ the third from Scotus 
to the great eclectic scholastics of the Reformation period ; 
and the fourth from them to Viva, who may be regarded as 
the last of the schoolmen properly so called. The first of 
these periods was tentative and initial; the treatises produced 
in it were comparatively fragmentary and unsystematic ; it 
witnessed the first unpractised essays of human reason in this 
direction—essays which exhibited all the customary rashness, 
crudity, and disproportion of first attempts. The prin- 
cipal name in it was that of Abelard ;{ the principal discus- 
sions were excited by Rationalism, by the question of uni- 
versals, and by a spurious Platonism. The second period was 
constructive, synthetical, systematizing ; the chief figures in 
it were Alexander of Hales,§ Albert the Great,|| S. Bona- 
venture,{ and S. Thomas of Aquin ;** the principal additional 
discussions were those arising out of the controversies with 
the Arabo-peripatetic philosophy. The theologians of this 
period wrote with a greater solidity, dependent on larger 
knowledge of the traditional teaching of the Church, the 
result of fuller researches, of which the Lombard had set the 
example ; and with a greater caution, produced by the re- 
membrance of the excesses of the preceding period, and by 
the extreme delicacy of the controversies arising out of the 
errors of the Arabs. The third periud was predominantly 
one of criticism and disintegration; many breaches were 
made, or attempted to be made, in the walls of the philosophico- 
theological edifice which the thinkers of the preceding epoch 
had built up. It was inaugurated by the criticisms of Scotus ; 
the chief names in it are those of Scotus and Ocham;t+t+ the 





* Petrus Lombardus died in 1164. || Born about 1200; died 1280. 
+ Born 1274; died 1308. I Born about 1221 ; died 1274. 
ft Born 1079; died 1142. ** Born 1225 ; died 1274, 


§ Born about 1200; died 1245. tt Died about 1350, 
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chief discussion, as in part of the first period, was on uni- 
versals, to which a number of minor discussions were made 
subordinate, while a multitude of independent and often 
frivolous questions were also agitated. It closed in the dawn 
of the Renaissance, and with the apparent triumph of a 
sceptical nominalism. The first writers who entered the lists 
against the Reformers were somewhat unsystematic, and dealt 
more in positive than in scholastic theology ; they addressed 
themselves to the defence of individual doctrines which hap- 
pened to be assailed, rather than endeavoured to put them in 
their full light by presenting them as connected with the com- 
plete body of Christian truths of which they are integral parts. 
But presently others took up this higher line of attack and 
defence. From this originated the fourth period of scho- 
lasticism, which sought to form a synthesis of whatever truths 
had been elicited by discussions in preceding periods, and, 
for reasons which will presently come before us, rested on 
S. Thomas more than on any other single scholastic. Among 
the greatest names belonging to this period were those of 
Vasquez, Suarez, and Francis de Lugo. The principal dis- 
cussions were those connected with the heresies then spreading, 
and such as in the opinion of the writers were necessary to 
the completion of their respective systems, or presented points 
of special interest. A process of criticism analogous to that 
which has been noticed as existing in the third period after- 
wards set in: many examples of it may be found in the 
dogmatic theology of Viva. 

This apergu will show in a general way what was the 
position of Albert and Thomas in scholasticism ; some further 
observations will enable us to define it more clearly. It is 
evident that when people who are on the same side take to 
picking holes in each other’s garments, it is plain that they 
are not, or at least do not think themselves to be, in presence 
of acommonenemy. While the battle is going on, every one 
with common sense feels that it is necessary to preserve an 
unbroken front. It is only when it is over that the tactics of 
the generals are criticised. An age of danger is naturally, 
after the first confusion, an age of synthesis; an age of 
security is naturally an age of criticism. Now, as will here- 
after appear from description of the influences opposed to 
religion in the thirteenth century, the time in which 8. Thomas 
laboured was one of great peril to the Christian religion. He 
therefore does not aim at pointing out deficiencies in Catholic 
writers who have preceded him. He endeavours rather to 
conciliate statements which look erroneous or one-sided. 
Where he comes across an obvious error, he for the most part 
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does not mention the names of those who introduced or sup- 
ported it, for he would rather that modern errors among 
Catholics should be forgotten. Where he has to mention 
names, as in the case of the ancient heretics, or of the Arabian 
philosophers, he never irritates his opponents by using bad 
language. He for the most part says simply, in hoc erraverunt ; 
points out how they came to err, replies to their arguments, 
and shows that he is not unduly biassed against the Arabian 
philosophers by quoting them, even as authorities, where they 
are in the right. In his day Christianity was opposed by an 
intellectual system of enormous pretensions ; to that system 
it was his aim to oppose Christianity itself worked out into a 
system as vast and as commanding. 

On the other hand it would be absurd to say that the period 
between Scotus and the Reformation was a period of security 
for the Church. It was, on the contrary, a period of very 
considerable danger, arising from the great schism, from the 
partial continuance of Averrhoism, from political circumstances, 
from practical corruptions, and from the presence in Europe 
of the descendants of the Manichzan and other heretics of 
the twelfth century. But the magnitude of these perils was 
revealed only by the event. With the exception of the debates 
about general councils and Papal Infallibility, which belonged 
rather to positive than to scholastic theology, there was no 
new and pressing theological danger. Consequently speculative 
theologians in their lecture-rooms, to a large extent, con- 
tented themselves with criticising what had been done by 
those who had gone before them, and while they thus dis- 
arranged the systems which had been constructed by others, 
did little new work in the way of construction themselves. 
When, therefore, the theologians of the fourth period cast 
about for a systematized Catholicism to oppose to the Re- 
formation, they looked for it not in this third period of 
scholasticism, but in the second, in which like dangers had 
produced a like need of synthesis or construction. To the 
four great names of the second period they therefore in- 
stinctively turned. But neither Alexander of Hales, nor 
Albertus Magnus, who belonged to the first and initial part of 
the second period, could give them what they stood in need 
of. Living in the first confusion of the movement, these two 
great writers had indeed laid down the first broad outlines 
of a systematic theology, but they had not laid them down 
with a sufficiently firm hand. The writers of the fourth 
period were therefore attracted rather to S. Thomas and 
S. Bonaventure, the pupils and successors of Alexander 
and Albert, who had drawn the connecting links closer, had 
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obstruct the flow of the stream of thought, the order in which 
eliminated statements inconsistent with their general theory, 
pruned excrescences, and filled up lacwne which their masters 
had left. But, again, S. Thomas and S. Bonaventure faithfully 
represented the general character of the Orders to which 
respectively they belonged. The Franciscan theology was 
affective, and more immediately useful for devotional writings ; 
that of the Dominicans was speculative, and more immediately 
useful for controversy. S. Bonaventure had been the principal 
teacher among the Franciscans, and had received the title of 
Seraphic Doctor on account of the ardour of his love, but in 
the discussions of the third period had been partly superseded 
by Scotus; the great teacher among the Dominicans had 
never ceased to be S. Thomas, who had been surnamed the 
Angelic Doctor, on account of the clearness and calmness of 
his intellect. The great eclectic theologians of the fourth 
period, therefore, with some exceptions which it is unnecessary 
here to particularize, took the theological system of S. Thomas 
as the foundation on which they worked, without at the same 
time neglecting the criticisms which had been made on it by 
subsequent writers. These theologians have dominated sub- 
sequent Catholic theology, and partly through their influence, 
partly on account of other causes presently to be indicated, 
this influence has never ceased to be very largely felt in the 
Church. 

Archbishop Vaughan commences his appreciation of S. 
Thomas as a theologian by a chapter,* ‘“‘The Popes on S. 
Thomas,” devoted to proving by external evidence the great, 
and indeed unequalled, excellence of his theology. The multi- 
tude of theologians who have thrown their work into the form 
of commentaries on his Summa, the praises of him which might 
be quoted from almost any Catholic writer of reputation, and, 
not to omit a very different kind of evidence, such testimonies 
as that of Martin Luther, and the celebrated saying attributed 
to Bucer, would of themselves sufficiently attest this. But, as 
Archbishop Vaughan himself reminds us, ‘‘ when a Sovereign 
Pontiff bears public testimony to the greatness of. any man, 
that testimony carries with it an especial weight. And when 
his utterance has to do with an eminent teacher; when he 
who is the shepherd of the flock points out the field, and 
declares it wholesome food and excellent, then his words 
carry with them a conclusiveness beyond those of all other 
men.” Archbishop Vaughan, in this chapter restricting himself 
to external evidence, has therefore done wisely in laying the 





* “Life and Labours of 8. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. ii. pp. 118-201. 
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principal stress on the most authoritative external evidence of 
all. He has brought together a long catena of testimonies ; we 
have space to quote only one, but this one refers to a num- 
ber of others. Clement XII. (1730—1740) had to deal with 
the infidelity of the last century. In his bull Verbo Dei he 
tells the world that when the corruption of false doctrine is 
spreading abroad in every direction, and imperils the Catholic 
Faith and the morality of Christians whom the Lord has con- 
fided to his care, it becomes specially his duty to hold up to 
admiration those teachers who have been eminent for know- 
ledge and piety, and to popularize that teaching which, being 
wholly founded on Scripture and tradition, treats of faith and 
morals in a solid fashion, equally fitted to form worthy 
ministers of the Church, and to secure the salvation of souls. - 
“ And,” he continues,— 


It is on this account that the Sovereign Pontiffs, our predecessors, have 
always singled out Blessed Thomas of Aquin, known by the glorious title of 
the Angelical Doctor. The just praise which they have often bestowed upon 
him in their decrees, proves clearly enough what their feelings were. In the 
very lifetime of S. Thomas, Pope Alexander IV. admired the treasures of 
science with which Heaven had enriched him. His successors thought and 
spoke in a similar strain : John XXII., Clement VI., Urban V., Nicholas V., 
Pius IV., Blessed Pius V., Sixtus V., Clement VIII, Paul V., Alexander VIL., 
Nicholas XII., and Benedict XIII., all have approved of S, Thomas in the 
same way. They loved to put him in the sacred fasti of the Church, and to 
rank him among such great Doctors as 8. Gregory, 8. Ambrose, 8. Augustine, 
and 8. Jerome.—“ Life and Labours of 8. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. ii. pp. 
153-154, , 


The great minds of the Catholic Church since $8. Thomas 
have probably drawn more from his Summa than from any 
other single uninspired work ; nor can its influence ever pass 
away unless theology should cease to be studied as a science. 
We have now to ascertain what, besides those which have 
been already mentioned, are the reasons of this popularity. 
We have to see what were the qualifications of S. Thomas for 
the work, the nature of which we have briefly described. We 
shall begin by dwelling on those qualifications which were not 
the result of study and purpose, but out of which the study 
and purpose came; and some of the external features of the 
Summa will furnish us with a point from which to start. 

Two causes, besides the intrinsic merits of the subject- 
matter, have contributed to the popularity of the Summa. 
The first is the remarkable lucidity of the style. His choice 
of words, the construction of his sentences, the calm simplicity 
of his expositions, the absence of ornamentation which would 
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he presents his ideas, make S. Thomas one of the clearest and 
most unambiguous of theological writers. Each sentence and 
clause falls just where it ought to be; there are no involved 
constructions, and no unnecessary divagations from the subject 
under discussion. If what he is speaking of can be really 
comprehended by the human intellect, he it is who will make 
it intelligible; and, his terminology once mastered, it is 
seldom possible to put his meaning into clearer language than 
that by which he has himself conveyed it. His illustrations 
always, and his quotations generally, are brief and well chosen ; 
he never attempts to show off, or make a parade of learning, 
or triumphs over those against whom he may be contending ; 
and his aim always is to give the greatest possible amount ot 
information with the least expenditure of time and trouble on 
the part of the reader. The second reason is the admirable 
disposition and arrangement of his subject matter. Order is 
itself a source of lucidity,—lucidus ordo; and although that 
this order should be absolute and perfect throughout the whole 
long sweep of the Summa would be too much to expect of 
human nature,—just as it would be to expect of any one that 
he should never be obscure,—yet, to a greater extent than we 
have noticed to be the case in any other work, one always 
knows whereabouts to find what one is in want of. His in- 
tention, indeed, in writing the Summa Theologica was to 
introduce more perfect method into theological teaching. 
Order and lucidity, calmness and modesty, are signs of 
deeper excellences. Clearness of expression is commonly 
attendant only on clearness of thought, and orderliness of 
exposition betokens a mind itself well ordered. The intellect 
of §. Thomas was distinguished for its clearness and tran- 
quillity ; it was too large to be easily disturbed, and too well 
accustomed to the perception of truth to mistake a mist for a 
transparent atmosphere. And while it was clear, it was not, 
as many minds remarkable for clearness are, narrow; the 
mind of that man who could devote his life to the construction 
of a system embracing all moral and religious truth, and 
standing in relation with all the knowledge of his day, must 
have been essentially broad. Above all, his mind was a 
meditative mind; and meditativeness is the characteristic of 
the very highest form of the human intelligence. Newton was 
asked how he made his discoveries. By persistent “ thinking 
unto them,” he replied. ‘‘ What is genius,” said Goethe, “but 
the faculty of seizing and turning to account everything that 
strikes us; of co-ordinating and breathing life into all the 
materials that present themselves? . . . What have I 
done? I have collected and turned to account all that I have 
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seen, heard, observed; I have put in requisition the works of 
nature and of man; my work is that of an aggregation of 
beings taken from the whole of nature,—it bears the name of 
Goethe.” Great ideas do not come all at once in their fulness 
on the minds of their originators. They need time to grow in, 
and cultivation to foster them. If genius be defined to be the 
power of perceiving remote analogies, the more remote an 
analogy is, the more it has to be sought for before it is found. 
The greater part of mankind go through the world quite 
content to view in juxtaposition only a very small number of 
the truths with which they are acquainted. A very few of our 
ideas lie on the surface, and by the movements of thought are 
occasionally contrasted and brought into new lights and new 
relations ; but the vast majority are seldom or never called up 
before the tribunal of consciousness, and remain stagnant and 
confused in the dark and sluggish pools which lie beneath the 
surface currents of the mind. He who is meditative and 
thoughtful alone summons them before him; and that mind 
is the greatest which, through the blessing of an excellent 
memory, possesses the greatest store of mental riches, and 
through meditativeness of disposition and assiduity of appli- 
cation, calls them before it most frequently. Clear, calm, 
large, and meditative was the intellect of 8. Thomas of 
Aquin. 
And here, as in other cases, this is in great part to be 
accounted for by the circumstances of his life. Heseems from 
the first to have been turned to the contemplation of divine 
things, which thus from long use must have become gradually 
more easy and familiar, and his earliest religious impressions 
must have been strengthened and confirmed by his own 
almost miraculous escape from death in infancy. One of his 
sisters, while an infant, was, when sleeping beside her nurse 
and her little brother Thomas, killed by a flash of lightning, 
which left her brother and her nurse uninjured. His dis- 
position was gentle, thoughtful, and quiet. His stay at the great 
monastery of Monte Cassino probably had a very considerable 
influence over his character. The idea of the old monasticism 
had been to flee from the society as well as from the vices of men; 
the home of the first monks was the solitude of the desert. When, 
later, those who had bidden the world good bye sought to be 
strengthened and protected by mutual example, intercourse, 
and organization, there remained with them still the spirit of 
that first solitude. Tossed by the tempests in which the 
Western Empire had suffered shipwreck, men looked on the 
religious houses with an exceeding love and longing, for, even 
afar off, they saw in them stormless havens of quiet rest and 
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peace. The monasteries of the Benedictines were set on the 
quiet hillsides, in beautiful and lonely places, where day by 
day the same sights met the eye and the same sounds the ear ; 
and, far removed from the turmoil of cities, nature impressed 
on those who dwelt in them the likeness of her own tranquillity 
and timelessness. In hopeful and loving devotion, in friend- 
ship true and tender, in the slow labours of agriculture, in 
patient and careful study, the years passed by unnoticed and 
age came on unfelt. There was no hurry in their lives. They 
needed not to speak before they had thought out their thoughts, 
nor to judge before they had well considered: no man required 
it at their hands. With their matured wisdom, with their 
inherited learning, they from their solitudes could guide the 
world, so long as its pulse beat slowly, and intellectual activity 
was not great, and the layman, like the monk, lived chiefly on 
the past. The world had need of rest after recovering from 
the pestilence with which Rome had filled its veins. The 
stream of civilization was broadening, not deepening; the 
dissemination of what was already known was of more impor- 
tance than the discovery of what was new. At Monte Cassino 
not only would the Saint become familiar with the principles 
and practices of monastic life, but his natural disposition 
of mind would be strengthened and confirmed. And if we 
admit an influence of natural scenery on character, we may 
imagine that the grandeurs of his mountain home had some- 
thing to do with that commanding intellectual insight which 
carried him beyond the controversies and above the con- 
fusions of his time, and enabled him to penetrate into that 
deeper region of thought which never becomes antiquated in 
substance. 

But he was not destined to remain at Monte Cassino. After 
he had been there for seven years the monastery was sacked 
by a band of Ghibellines, and the monks partly dispersed and 
partly massacred. His education with the Benedictines thus 
came to a sudden and unexpected termination. He was sent 
back to his father and mother, and remained with them till he 
could be transferred to another school; and from the fact that 
this school turned out to be the University of Naples, as well 
as from the early ripening of Italian childhood, we may 
conjecture that he had made considerable progress during his 
stay at the monastery. Of the intellectual and moral atmo- 
sphere of the University of Naples, with the swift and turbid 
current of whose life the gentle and quiet youth, reared amid 
the solitudes of Monte Cassino, had now to mingle, we cannot, 
perhaps, better form an idea than by reflecting on the character 
of Frederick II., its founder and patron :— 
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Frederick was emphatically a representative man. He represented the 
brute force, intellectual licence, and moral depravity of the thirteenth century. 
His versatility, learning, and political finesse, his love of pleasure, of novelty, 
of free speculation ; his courage, his perfidy, his chivalry, his cruelty, his 
arrogance, his superstition—all combined in one man—were specimens 
of the various vices and excellences of the subjects over whom he ruled. .. . 
His ambition, not content with four crowns, carried him through forty years 
of continual and aggressive war.... His enthusiasm for poetry and letters, 
for music and art, was quite as remarkable as his ambition and his taste for 
war. He spoke Latin, Italian, German, French, Greek, and Arabic, when, 
in all probability, not one in four hundred of his knights knew how to sign 
his name. He occupied many of his leisure hours in his choice library, 
poring over rolls of Greek and Arabic manuscripts, which he had carefully 
collected in the East... . 

But Frederick was a thoroughly worldly man. Learning did not lead 
him to the practices of Christianity. If he ever did seriously hold its 
teaching, his life among the Infidels of the East appears to have upset his 
faith, and to have delivered him over to the influences of political materialism. 
He publicly declared that he possessed the right to determine definitively 
every question, human and divine. ... 

Frederick was never more at ease than when in the company of the subtle 
and polished natives of the East. When in Palestine he lived among the 
Mussulmans, and sent as a present to the Sultan a learned solution of difficult 
problems in mathematics and philosophy. The Sultan sent him, in return, 
an artful and curious instrument for indicating the movement of the stars, 
Whatever seemed capable of offering enjoyment to his mind in science, 
or to his body in sensuality, that Frederick II. made no scruple of acquir- 
ing, and of using with all the elegance and prodigality of a sinful man of 
genius. 

He naturally surrounded himself with minds in harmony with his own. 
Michael Scott, and Pietro della Vigne, who is fitly placed in hell by Dante 
to exclaim,— 

“T’ son colui che tenni ambo le chiavi 
Del cor di Federigo,’”— 


were noted for the brilliancy of their talents, and the pagan tendencies of 
their minds. Cardinal Ubaldini, the Emperor’s familiar friend, professed 
open materialism, and was accustomed to declare that, if he did happen to 
possess a soul, he would willingly lose it for the Ghibellines. His words 
carry all the more weight, inasmuch as he was the mouthpiece of a large 
section of literati, who preferred the teachings of Epicurus or Pythagoras to 
the religion of Jesus Christ. Dante points to two Florentines, Favina and 
Cavalcanti, as types of thousands. The Ghibellines were noted materialists, 
and scoffers at Christianity; and in Florence the infidels formed a wild 
unruly sect. A poem, called the Descent of Paul into Hell, alludes toa 
secret society, which was formed for the express purpose of expunging 
Christianity, and introducing the exploded obscenities of Paganism in its 
place. Then the overweening admiration of classical antiquity, political 
schemes for reconstructing pagan Rome, the ferment produced by the newly- 
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discovered philosophy of the Greeks, the slavish imitation of pagan poets, 
and the biting satires of buffoons and troubadours, such as Rutebceuf, Jehan, 
and Renard, helped to spread among nobles, scholars, and general society an 
infidelity and licentiousness, which was a foretaste of the more elegant and 
polished wickedness of the Renaissance.— Vol. i. pp. 39-44. 


It is scarcely probable that Frederick absolutely disbelieved 
in Christianity. The temper of the Middle Ages was unfavour- 
able to absolute disbelief. But he had learnt by experience 
the falsity of the wild and preposterous legends by which the 
hate, and fear, and ignorance of the West had sought to make 
the followers of the Koran more abhorred; and, mingling with 
the most courtly and learned of the Orientals, found not only 
that they were not the fearful creatures they had been repre- 
sented to be, but that they were even refined and cultivated, and 
in possession of a literature, a science, and a philosophy beside 
which the literary, philosophical, and scientific achievements 
of the medizval West sank into simple nothingness. He 
moreover personally liked the delicate and luxurious civilization 
of the East better than the rougher fibre of the Occidentals, 
whom he no doubt regarded as a set of coarse, ignorant, and 
quarrelsome barbarians, who plumed themselves on advantages 
which they did not possess, and made themselves ridiculous 
by calumniating what they did not understand. To him they 
were only Latini, who could not be expected to have anything 
to teach which it would be of the slightest importance for any 
one to learn. They were nothing but a set of declaimers, 
adapters, imitators, compendium-makers, logic-choppers, ser- 
monizers; great in verbal disputations and verbal contro- 
versies; foul-mouthed and ignorant; barren and good for 
nothing if mention came to be made of advance in knowledge 
and useful discovery. So when the dazzle and glitter of 
Oriental learning and civilization had shaken his faith and 
diminished, if not destroyed, his respect for Christian institu- 
tions, he made it his business to import the Oriental learning, 
Oriental refinement, Oriental civilization, into the West ; and, 
Bismarck-like, he saw that no means of spreading it would be 
so powerful or so sure as to lay hold of some University, where 
the flower of the next generation was being trained, and use 
it as an instrument for the diffusion of his ideas. But the 
great University of Paris was out of his reach; Bologna had a 
spirit of its own. The influence of Albert the Great was pro- 
bably too strong at Cologne, and opposition would necessarily 
have had to be encountered in any established University ; so 
the course adopted was to found a new one where the desired 
tinge should from the very first be given to the teaching. 
Frederick therefore united into one great University the 
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schools which had always existed at Naples; and compelled 
students to resort thereto, where they were provided with 
first-rate professors, endowed with many privileges, and 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The 
Emperor, with his court, among the members of which were 
numbered the grandchildren of Averrhoés, whom he supported, 
resided often in the neighbourhood.. With the Emperor, or 
teaching at the university, was the celebrated Michael Scott of 
Balwearie, who was the first Occidental to write commentaries 
on Aristotle, and to introduce in its fulness the Arabian philo- 
sophy into the West. Not without its intellectual dangers, 
therefore, was the University of Naples ; while as to the moral 
character of the place, it was celebrated as being not only the 
most beautiful, but also the most wicked city in the world. 
Religious influences, however, were at work on the oppo- 
site side, and each of the three great orders, of 8. Francis, 
8. Dominic, and S. Benedict, was striving by teaching and 
example to put some restraint on the prevailing moral and 
intellectual licence. The only really important facts known 
about this part of the career of S. Thomas are that in the 
critical age of youth, when impressions are readily received 
and lastingly retained, he spent some years at a university 
such as that of Naples then was; and that there he entered 
the order of S. Dominic. At Naples he came into close and 
daily contact with the sources of the evils of the thirteenth 
century. What he saw and heard may very probably have 
suggested to him the idea of doing something to counterwork 
the moral disorders, the intellectual confusion, the calamities 
issuing from Arabism and Manicheism, which were manifest 
on every side. 

The old age of the old world had wanted rest ; the youth of 
the new world wanted activity, and the old principle of rest 
had no attraction for it. When the fermentation of the new 
life of modern Europe began in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; when philosophy, at first in a fragmentary manner, 
afterwards more systematically, began to be applied to 
theology ; when, on account of the crusades, East reacted on 
West, and Arab clashed with European; when Manichean 
heresies began to creep up the Danube, and, infecting 
Southern France and Northern Italy, joined in troubling the 
peace of the Church,—the old Monastic principle could not 
keep up with the quickened stream, and lost its hold on the 
world. The solitude was deserted for the city, the monastery 
for the university. It might have seemed natural that under 
these circumstances the secular clergy, who on the one hand 
were dedicated to God, and on the other had of necessity to 
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mingle with the now rapidly changing world, should have taken 
up the reins which the older monasticism was showing itself 
unable to retain. To a certain extent they did so; but 
unfortunately a notable part of them was by no means in a 
condition to do anything of the kind, being itself morally and 
intellectually only on a level with, if not inferior to, those 
among whom it had to minister. This constituted one of the 
especial perils of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries :— 


Godfrey of Troyes uses very strong language :—“ Plunged in material 
things, the priest troubles himself little about intellectual things. He differs 
from the people in his dress, not in his spirit ; in appearance, not in reality. 
He teaches in the pulpit that which he gives the lie to by his works. The 
tongue, dress, and language give him a superficial varnish of religion ; and 
within, under the skin of a sheep, are hidden hypocrites and ravening wolves. 
Again, Elinand, who had had all the experience of a wild life himself, 
says :—... What is wanting to them more to make them look like liber- 
tines, to bring shame on the order to which they belong? All day long 
they are looking out for a mirror: they walk about with a spotless dress, and 
with a soul all soiled ; their fingers shine bright with rings, and their eyes with 
the brightness of their smile. Their tonsure is so small that it looks less 
like the mark of a churchman than that of a venal body.”... Then con- 
cubinage was another evil which the Church was ever striving against in the 
clergy, and which, together with pride, riches, simony, nepotism, and other 
miseries, rendered the work of making head against the fierce sincerity of 
heretics, who knew how to stain the minds of the people, and make the most 
of the sins of priests, a very terrible task. 

Still, it must not be imagined that there was not a large body of devoted 
clergy and earnest men on the side of purity, truth, and order. The rust 
had eaten into the clergy, but had not destroyed them. This state of things 
gave a handle to the enemy, and called loudly for some organization which 
could oppose the mighty evil in the Christian world.—“ Life and Labours of 
S. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. i. pp. 65-67. 


By being mingled with the world, the salt instead of pre- 
serving it had lost its savour. Equally with the monasticism of 
the Benedictines, the presence of the secular clergy in the 
centres of intellectual, social, and political activity was 
showing itself insufficient to prevent the age from falling 
away from religion. But these two failures indicated what 
must be done. The seculars had failed because their dis- 
cipline and their organization were not firm enough, and their 
training was not deepand solid enough, to keep them from being 
corrupted by the world. The regulars had failed because they 
had not come sufficiently into contact with the world and with 
the ideas which were afloat in it; they had kept themselves 
to themselves, and had consequently fallen behind. What 
was wanted was to combine the training of the Benedictine 
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and the contact of the secular clergy with the laity; and 
this, with limitations necessarily arising from the nature of 
the special objects which they had in view, was the aim of the 
two new orders of 8. Francis and S. Dominic. The idea of the 
new monasticism was to begin by training the soldier of 
Christ in the principles of the monastic life; to give him all 
the helps that come of organization, intercommunion, and 
mutual example ; to make him live in community and under 
rule; and to bring him forward, thus formed and protected, 
to bear upon his fellow-soldiers in the world, and do his part, 
according to the direction and the richness of his special gifts, 
in acting, or assisting others to act, on the spirit of the age in 
which he lived. The Order of S. Francis set itself to correct 
the practical abuses of the age especially ; that of S. Dominic 
applied itself more particularly to the correction of the errors 
from which abuses had sprung, and of heresies which abuses 
had encouraged. The preaching of the Franciscan was an 
exhortation ; the preaching of the Dominican was an instruc- 
tion: his purpose was to place the truths of faith and morals 
in so clear a light as would make disbelief and disobedience 
inexcusable. ‘The Dominican led the schools, and shone in 
the University ; the Franciscan went forth into the fields and 
villages, and sought by his burning words to arouse the tepid 
and convert the sinner. To the Dominicans the management 
of the Inquisition was naturally committed ; and the heretics 
with whom in the time of 8. Thomas the Order had to deal 
are thus described by our author :— 


To this fever in the political world corresponded the religious aberrations 
of men’s imaginations. The Albigenses, whose suppression took at least 
200 years, from Eugenius IIT. to Alexander IV., had grown into the propor- 
tions of a Church when Innocent III. became Pope ; and had spread from 
the Danube to the Pyrenees, and from Rome to England. ... They believed 
in two Gods,—a God of matter, filled with the most devilish malice ; and a 
God of spirit, who was benign. Spirit was pure, matter essentially satanic. 
... Christ was a creature—some held a myth ; all [all who did not believe 
him to be a myth] agreed that he was born of an angel, without sex, and died 
simply in appearance. The Old Testament was the Bible of the Devil, 
8. John the Baptist an impostor, and the Church the instrument of hell for 
the destruction of the elect. Sin consisted in defilement with matter... . 
Then, there were the followers of Peter de Bruys, the Henricians, whose 
founder was condemned to perpetual imprisonment by the Council of Rheims 
(1148) ; the Catharites, who spread from Italy into England ; the Ebionite 
and Arian sects of the Circumcised of Lombardy ; the poor men of Lyons, who 
rivalled the Albigenses in their satanic hatred of the hierarchical order of the 
Church ; and endless risings of maddened and infuriated men, thirsting for 
pillage and destruction, who threatened by their theory and practice to overset 
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the foundations of supernatural religion, and those first principles by which 
Christian society is bound together. The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church 
itself, the priesthood, and the sacraments, the laws of social life, of marriage, 
of property, of authority, of the civil order, all, indiscriminately, became the 
objects of their fierce attack and devilish hatred. Their principles spread 
throughout Italy, Spain, Germany, and France. The Brothers and Sisters of 
the Free Spirit, who careered from place to place, clothed like maniacs, and 
yelling for bread, partook of the common intoxication. Their immoralities, 
their blasphemy, their inversion of the commonest laws of nature, their 
obscene practices, besotted with impurity, show to what an excess human 
nature can be carried, when no longer subject to supernatural control.—“ Life 
and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. i. pp. 62-64. 


The contrast between the two Orders will of itself show to 
which of them the young Count of Aquino must have been 
strongly drawn. While attending the University, he was of 
necessity brought into contact with members of both; and 
both were in their first fervour, and attracting a good deal of 
attention. The Dominicans, who, as a rule, were of higher 
birth and better education, were, however, the more flourish- 
ing at Naples; and to the Franciscans had been assigned by 
their founder a réle which did not so well consist with his 
reflective and studious disposition. The wickedness of the 
great city made him tremble; and if the errors of the day, 
nowhere seen more clearly than at Naples, made him long to 
do something to counteract them, the thought must have 
crossed his mind that nowhere would he have better oppor- 
tunities of doing so than as a member of that Order which 
had been specially raised up against them. He was full of 
youth and life, and shrank from passing his days in a retire- 
ment such as that of the earlier Benedictines ; and yet he had 
been educated in a monastery, and loved the thoughtfulness 
and reverence, the peace and discipline, of a religious house. 
Nor is there any contradiction in this. The activity which 
was in him was not that of the missionary, but that of the 
thinker. The highest and healthiest intellectual activity 
is attained only where there is on the one hand regularity and 
absence of distractions, and on the other the stimulus which 
comes of friction with other minds. Both these he would have 
asa Dominican. The great corruption of the secular clergy, 
and the connection between moral and intellectual error on the 
one hand, and between holiness of life and clearness and 
steadiness of insight on the other, must have made the severer 
discipline and stricter self-denial of the Mendicant Orders 
appear not an impediment to him, but an advantage. The 
Christian religion is a moral and spiritual subject, and can be 
profitably treated only by a moral and spiritual mind. 
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At Naples, then, S. Thomas was often seen in the church of 
S. Dominic. The Dominican fathers watched and noticed him. 
He became a Dominican, and his doing so was the turning 
point of his life. For thus he at last found the inteilectual 
atmosphere he needed, and was put on the way for the 
accomplishment of his destiny. 

The troubles which followed his reception into the Order 
gave him an opportunity of exhibiting that firmness without 
which the most pre-eminent intellect can accomplish nothing 
that is really great. These troubles arose from the designs of 
his family in his regard. Their idea in sending him to Monte 
Cassino had been that he should become abbot in after years, 
and by the influence he would thus possess add to their power 
and prestige ; and when they sent him to Naples, it was not 
that they had given up this plan of theirs, but that they were 
waiting for better times. When, therefore, he ruined their 
projects by becoming a Dominican, their indignation may 
well be imagined. They imprisoned him in their castle of 
Rocca Sicca, or at S. Giovanni, for about two years, without, 
however, breaking his resolution; at the end of that time they 
were obliged to release him, and he returned to his Order. 

The indomitable resolution with which S. Thomas clung to 
his resolve through the petty persecutions of these two long 
years of solitude, and afterwards in presence of the most 
weighty influences, cannot sufficiently be admired. The same 
firmness and perseverance, exhibited by him in the intellectual 
undertakings of his after-life, was a principal source of his 
success. If, indeed, his history had come to a close here, it 
might be possible for some one to say that his conduct for these 
two years was simple obstinacy and wrongheadedness. But 
judging this part of his life in the light shed on it by his sub- 
sequent career, it is easily to be seen that his family would 
simply have spoilt his life had they succeeded in their designs. 
Judging it even as a mere man of the world would judge it, 
the step which they so strenuously opposed was in fact the 
very means by which the name of d’ Aquino was to be rendered 
for ever famous. They had altogether mistaken the character 
of Thomas. He had no taste for the politics and the intrigue 
which accompanied the power of Monte Cassino. He was 
thoroughly unsuited for the position into which they were 
endeavouring to thrust him, and the state which, by force of a 
natural gravitation of character, he had chosen for himself, was 
just that which was fitted to bring out the peculiar excellences 
which were in him. After this, however, they worried him no 
longer. He appears now to have thrown himself with his 
whole heart into the spirit and observances of the monastic life, 
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which was no doubt all the more endeared to him by the length 
of time he had been looking forward to it and the diffi- 
culties he had surmounted to gain it. And in this he never 
relaxed. From this time, therefore, his biography offers few 
incidents of personal interest. His life was a quiet, even, 
unbroken life of prayer and study, and afterwards of writing 
and the discharge of professorial duties. His one idea seems 
to have been to do what he could for God. Contact with 
great minds kept him humble about hisown. He was always 
occupied, and spoke little; his recreation consisted in pacing 
up and down a corridor. Above all, his life was a life of 
continuous and unremitting labour, of conscientious labour, 
done as in the sight of God. 


Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed. 
Man hath his daily work of body, or mind, 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on ull his ways. 


We have lingered so long over these early years of the life of 
S. Thomas because they are the most important for obtaining 
a knowledge of the influences by which his character was 
formed. We have now to trace the further influence which 
his being placed under Albert the Great exercised over him. 
We have seen how natural it was that he should have been 
sent to the Ghibelline University of Naples. It appears that 
he there showed unequivocal tokens of intellectual excellence : 
“his renown,” says Malvenda, “spread through Naples and 
all its schools.” * During his stay he would go through the 
ordinary curriculum of the Middle Ages,—the ‘'riviwm, con- 
sisting of the arts, 


Gramm. loquitur, Dia. verba docet, Rhet. verba colorat ; 


and the Quadrivium, consisting of the sciences, the partes 
or branches of real knowledge to which the artes were 
introductory ,— 


Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, Ast. colit astra. 


Dialectics, which “ taught words,” was at this time princi- 
pally occupied with the first book of Aristotle’s “ Organon,” at 
first known only indirectly through the treatise on the cate- 
gories attributed to S. Augustine, and through other inter- 
mediaries. Logic was regarded as constituted by grammar, 
dialectics, and rhetoric; and physics, ethics, and logic were 





* “Life and Labours,” vol. i. p. 49. 
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the three divisions of philosophy. It is not however unlikely 
that, owing to the influence of Michael Scott, the works of 
Aristotle were now better known at the University of Naples, 
this knowledge being accompanied bya largeridea of philosophy 
and the diffusion of Arabo-peripatetic difficulties against the 
Christian religion, to which no satisfactory answer had as yet 
been found. Pietro Martini, professor of humanities and 
rhetoric; Pietro di Hibernia, who lectured on philosophy ; 
and Erasmus, a Benedictine under whom he is said to have 
studied theology there, are known to have had relations with 
S. Thomas during his stay at Naples (1238 or 1239 to 1242 or 
1243).* When, after his captivity, he was restored to the 
Dominicans, his superiors, with that instinct in bringing out 
their men which is one of the consequences of the organiza- 
tion of religious communities, determined to devote him to 
study. He probably had already some knowledge of philo- 
sophy and perhaps some tincture of theology, and it was 
determined to place him under Albert the Great, who, 
himself a Dominican, was one of the most eminent theo- 
logians of the day, had taken up the question of the relation 
of the Arabo-peripatetic philosophy to Christianity, and 
was then lecturing at Cologne, where the Dominicans had 
for some years been established in the Stolkstrasse.t The 
General of the Dominicans, who had to go to Cologne in con- 
sequence of a General Chapter of the Order having to be held 
there in the following year, and had also occasion to visit the 
Dominican College of S. James in the University of Paris, 
consequently took S. Thomas with him, first to Paris, then 
to Cologne, where he left him with Albert, to go through the 
four years’ course of study required by Dominican rule of those 
who were intended afterwards to occupy the professorial chair 
(1244).¢ Albert, however, was, next year, perhaps in con- 
sequence of decisions come to at the General Chapter, sum- 
moned to teach in the College of 8. James; there he probably 
arrived in October, the month in which the “ schools” and 
colleges opened; there S. Thomas accompanied him, and, 
partly under him, partly under other masters, completed his 
course at Paris (1245—1248). But the four years’ course was 
not the only preparation for the taking of the Doctor’s degree 
and the subsequent professoriate. Those meant for professors 
had after it was finished to practise themselves in teaching by 
reading in the schools, i.e., by lecturing on philosophy, Scrip- 
ture, and theology,—not without control and supervision, but 





* Vol. i. p. 47. + Vol. i. p. 311. 
t Echard, Vita, p. x. 
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under the eye of a superior professor: this they did for four 
or five years, being during that time called Lectores, Magistri 
Secundarti, Magistri Studentium, etc. The future professor 
might then present himself as Bachelor to the University of 
Paris, or to some other University, and commence the course of 
study immediately preparatory to the taking of the Doctor’s 
degree. While S. Thomas was studying at Paris, the Order to 
which he belonged was increasing in numbers and importance. 
In 1248, in a General Chapter held there, it was accordingly 
ruled that four new Dominican colleges should be founded, 
and one of these was to be at Cologne, where, although the 
Dominicans had had a convent, they had not previously had a 
college aggregated to the University. This necessitated new 
arrangements as to professors ; one of which was that Albert had 
to go to Cologne, to take the chair of theology there, organize 
the studies, and be Regent. Thomas returned with him, and 
was made Magister Studentium.* He continued to discharge 
the duties of this office for nearly five years, when, according 
to De Rubeis, in the Lent of 1253, both he and Albert went 
again to Paris, Albert to teach in the schools, and he to go 
through the course of study immediately preparatory to taking 
his degree. How his future career was moulded by the in- 
fluence of Albert we shall perceive as we come to see what the 
character of Albert himself was. We must now speak of his 
acquired qualifications for his future work. 

In the first place, his training under Albert was a training 
in Scripture and the Fathers. In the second place, it was a 
training in Scholastic Theology. First of all then, let as take 
his training in Holy Scripture. In order here to distinguish 
what S. Thomas received from Albert from what he did for 
himself, it would be necessary to compare the Commentaries 
of Albert with the Commentaries which S. Thomas afterwards 
wrote. This, however, our space forbids us to do. We must 
therefore confine ourselves to laying before our readers a 
couple of specimen passages from the Commentaries of the 
latter, afterwards making some observations on them. The 
first shall be taken from his Commentary on Isaias. On the 
words, “ transibit in pace,” t he says :— 


“ He shall pass in peace.” Note, upon the words “ he shall pass in peace,” 
that Christ passed in peace. First, in the peace of the flesh with the spirit, 
which He experienced : “ knowing that thy tabernacle is in peace.” Secondly, 
in the peace of man towards his neighbour, which He taught : “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings and that 





* “Tife and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. i. p. 426. 
t Isa. xli. 3. 
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preacheth peace !:” Thirdly, in the peace of the world towards the Lord, 
which He brought about : “ Making peace, and reconciling both to God in one 
body.” —“ Life and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. ii. pp. 595-596. 


The second passage shall be taken from his Commentary 
on the words “I therefore, a prisoner in the Lord, beseech 
you that you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are 
called” :-*— 


The Apostle had in what went before called to their remembrance the 
divine favours by which the unity of the Church is constituted and preserved : 
here he admonishes them to remain in the unity of the Church. In regard 
of which he does two things : for, firstly, he admonishes them to persevere 
in this unity ; and, secondly, he instructs them how they are to do so, where 
he says, “This then I say and testify in the. Lord,” &c. He moreover 
divides the first part into two, for firstly he admonishes them to preserve 
ecclesiastical unity ; and secondly he lays down the law of unity, where he 
says, “One Lord, one faith,” &c. The first of these two parts he again 
divides into three. Firstly, he premises certain considerations to induce 
them to preserve ecclesiastical unity ; secondly, he gives his admonition ; 
thirdly, he explains what is the aim of the admonition, where he says, “ careful 
to keep the unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” The considerations by 
which he seeks to induce them to preserve ecclesiastical unity are three : 
firstly, the prompting of love : “I beseech you” ; secondly, the thought of his 
bonds: “I, a prisoner” ; thirdly, the blessings God had given them : “ the 
vocation in which you are ¢alled.” He hints that the very promptings o 
Jove should make them give an ear to him, by his beseeching them. Inas- 
much as you have received so many favours from the Lord, he says, I beseech 
you, I who could command you :— but through humility, I do not command, 
but beseech you. “The poor shall speak with supplications.” Besides, love 
moves us more than fear. “Though I might have much confidence in Jesus 
Christ to command thee that which is to the purpose, for charity’s sake, I 
rather beseech thee, thou being such a one, and I Paul theaged.” He would 
draw them by the remembrance of his bonds when he says, “I, a prisoner in 
the Lord.” By this for three reasons he would move them to keep unity. 
Firstly, because a friend is drawn more to his friend when he is in affliction, and 
endeavours in whatever he can to do his will, so that thus, if only thus, he 
may console him. “ A friend shall not be known in prosperity, and an enemy 
shail not be hidden in adversity, In the prozperity of a man his enemies 
are grieved, in his adversity his friend is known.” Secondly, because it was 
for them that the Apostle endured these bonds, and therefore he brings them 
to their minds, desiring to lay them under an obligation to give heed to him. 
“ For whether we be in tribulation, it is for your exhortation and salvation, or 
whether we be comforted, it is for your consolation, or whether we be exhorted, 
it is for your exhortation and salvation, which worketh the enduring of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer.” Thirdly, because these tribulations 
of his were their glory, as he had said in the third chapter : for that for their 





* Eph. iv. 1. 
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salvation God exposed His friends, and His elect, to tribulations, was a great 
glory to them. And therefore he adds “in the Lord,” that is, for the Lord’s 
sake. Or he says this because it was to the Apostle’s glory that he was 
bound not as a thief, nor as a manslayer, but as a Christian, and for the sake 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it is said, “ Behold, they shall put bonds upon 
thee, and they shall bind thee with them.” He persuades them by the 
remembrance of God’s favours to them when he says, “ Walk worthily 
of the vocation in which you are called.” Look how high it is ; walk 
agreeably to it. For if any one were called to a renowned kingdom, it would 
be beneath him to do a countryman’s work, You are called to be “fellow 
citizens with the Saints, and of the household of God” ; it is not fitting, 
therefore, that your actions should be of the earth, or your minds be settled 
on worldly things. Therefore he says—worthily :—“ walk worthily, pleasing 
God in all you do,’—“let your conversation be worthy of the Gospel of 
Christ.” And why? Because He called you out of the darkness into His 
wonderful light. —* D. Thome Aquinatis Commentarium in omnes D. Pauli 
Epistolas.” Antverpiz, 1591, fol. 163. 


The first thing we would remark on this passage—which is 
a fair sample of the Commentary from which it is extracted— 
is that from it we may gather what pains 8. Thomas took with 
Holy Scripture. His work, plainly, was not done off-hand 
merely, or in passing; he can have spared himself no trouble 
to get to the full meaning of S. Paul’s words, to throw himself 
into the thoughts and feelings of the Apostle when writing 
them. Again, we may notice what kind of associated ideas 
the words of S. Paul suggest to his mind. They are associa- 
tions full of religiousuess and human sympathy ; and, like the 
passage which we queted above from his Commentary on 
Isaias, show on what regions of thought his mind was ac- 
customed to dwell in connection with Holy Scripture. His 
Commentaries, though lengthy (as will have been gathered 
from the last quotation, which is on a single verse, the rest of 
his Commentary being much on the same scale), are lengthy 
because he has much to say, and not because he dilates on 
what he has to say. His matter, while abundant, is condensed ; 
he says only what is sufficient to make his meaning understood, 
and then passes on to the point next to be considered, leaving 
the realization of the meaning to the thoughtfulness of the 
reader. His power of illuminating Scripture by Scripture, 
the richness of his application, and the facility with which 
he brings texts to bear from all parts of the sacred volume,* 





* “Life and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. ii. p. 567. “8. Thomas 
and Holy Scripture” is treated by Archbishop Vaughan in pp. 566-602, 
ad “S$. Thomas and Tradition,” the subject we have next to consider, in 
pp. 521-566 of his second velume. In the preceding pages, after an intro- 
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are so remarkable as almost to justify the belief that he 
knew the Bible by heart; not less remarkable is the simple 
and unaffected piety which runs through his expositions, 
and is all the more telling because he never makes a parade 
of religion any more than he makes a parade of learning. 
We may with every show of reason assume that the 
general character of his Scripture lectures when Magister 
Studentium was the same as that of the Commentaries which 
he afterwards wrote; and if so, coming as they did from one 
who was known to be a learned man, a wise man, and a good 
man, they could not have failed to produce a deep impression 
on the young students who were his hearers. 

At the same time it is to be remembered that 8. Thomas 
did not know Greek; he knew a Greek word here and there, 
and that was all. Nevertheless, one of the most eminent 
English-speaking non-Catholic commentators of the present 
day ranks him among the “ most distinguished commentators, 
ancient and modern,”* and says of him that while “ philo- 





duction on “§. Thomas and the Fathers” in general (pp. 228-262), he draws 
ont at great length comparisons between S. Thomas and S. Anthony (pp. 
267-291), S. Athanasius (pp. 291-318), 8. Basil (pp. 318-363), S. Gregory 
Theologus (pp. 363-372), 8. Jerome (pp. 372-395), S. John Chrysostom 
(pp. 396-423), S. Ambrose (pp. 427-443), S. Augustine (pp. 447-488), and 
5. Gregory the Great (pp. 489-520). These sections contain a selection of 
incidents from the lives of the above Fathers, whom Dr. Vaughan very 
appropriately calls “the columnal Fathers of the Church” ; but while they 
are interesting as a series of essays, and although contrast brings out cha- 
racter, they occupy rather too large a space in his book. The “ columnal 
Fathers,” we may observe, are those whom 8. Thomas more frequently 
quotes and refers to. . 

After having treated of the relations of S. Thomas to the Fathers, Dr. 
Vaughan proceeds to speak of his relations with the Greek philosophers. 
“It is evident at a glance,” he says (vol. ii. p. 604), “ that if the substance 
of the Angelical’s writinzs be identical with the teaching of the Fathers, the 
form is not so. The logical precision, the brevity, the scientific formality of 
the Angel of the Schools, were unknown to the more emotional and rhetorical 
minds of the classic Doctors. If he gained so large a portion of his substance 
from them, whence came so great a difference in his method? “ From the 
fathers of Greek philosophy,” he answers ; so after a short general introduction 
on “S. Thomas and the Greeks ” (pp. 603-617), he proceeds to contrast him 
with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (pp. 617-695), concluding this part of the 
subject with a chapter on “S. Thomas and Reason ” (pp. 697-746), in which 
he gives an outline of the use made of their philosophy by the Angelic 
Doctor. His order is therefore here analogous to that which he employed in 
speaking of 8. Thomas and the Fathers. But it was not enough merely to 
consider separately the use made by 8S. Thomas of Scripture, tradition, and 
the metaphysical philosophy of his time ; it was requisite also to show how 
he combined them. To do this is consequently the function of the concluding 
chapter, “S. Thomas and Faith,” which closes with an account of the last 
illness and death of §. Thomas. ‘ 

* Moses Stuart, “ Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” p. 670. 
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logical commentary is not to be expected from him,” his 
Commentary on the Romans “contains some very acute theo- 
logical commentary.”” The manifold divisions and subdivisions 
under which he treats the text will have been already noticed ; 
they were probably intended as a help to clearness in teaching, 
and to bring out the full meaning of the passage in hand, of 
which he always endeavours to make as much as possible. 
The knowledge possessed by S. Thomas of the Fathers was 
quite exceptional, not only for his own age, in which their 
writings were in manuscript, often difficult to get at, and 
without indices,—but for any age whatever; and although a 
modern writer, with the assistance of indices and books of 
reference and utilizing the labours of previous workers in the 
same field, might heap together a larger number of quotations 
from them on a given subject than the Saint could by any possi- 
bility have done, his real mastery of the body of patristic litera- 
ture has probably been surpassed by very few indeed. At the 
same time, it is unnecessary to say that in his time there were 
no schools of Patrology. Although, therefore, he sometimes 
distinguishes the ground taken by one body of Fathers from 
that occupied by another—as, for instance, the opinion of the 
Latin from that of the Greek Fathers on the time of the 
creation of the angels*—his general tendency is to mass the 
Fathers together, without pausing to consider the position 
occupied by this or that Father in the history of theology.t 





* In the Opusculum de Angelis, cap. xxvii.—an obscure question, which 
shows the minuteness of his knowledge. 

t This was not because he was unacquainted with what has in our own day 
been called the Theory of Development, for Albert, his master, had written :— 
“The faith increases subjectively, both as regards the number of things 
which are believed, and as regards the affection [of the will and disposition ] 
by which they are believed. As regards the things which are believed, it 
increases from four causes : from revelation enlightening the mind from above, 
from the explication of doctrine, from things foretold coming to pass, and 
from study of the truth laying it open to the understanding. From revela- 
tion: for he who receives fuller revelations sees the subject-matter 
of faith more clearly, and perceives it better. From explication of doc- 
trine : for, as we have said above, the articles of the faith are better under- 
stood in proportion as more articles are expressly taught (exprimuntur), 
or a single article is taught in a more explicit form (pluribus proprieta- 
tibus exprimitur). Thus the Holy Fathers in the Council of Nice ex- 
pressed with greater definiteness the articles of the eternal generation of 
the Son and the procession of the Holy Ghost, which the faithful consequently 
understood better [than before], and were better able to guard against the 
opinions of the heretics as to these articles. So also some Fathers have 
taught more articles than others, and have taught some more explicitly than 
others : they therefore had a better knowledge of the faith. Also when a 
thing believed happens, our knowledge of the faith increases. And by study 
also is laid open a way of understanding what is believed, inasmuch as, as 
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It is equally unnecessary to say that he was not a critic, to 
decide what works were falsely attributed to particular Fathers, 
what were their genuine productions: he accepted and used 
as genuine those which passed as such among his contempo- 
raries. But he lived at a period when the Fathers were more 


studied by speculative theologiansthan they had previously been. 
The publication of Peter the Lombard’s “‘ Sentences” had 
marked a new era in this particular. Albert, although his 
labours had principally taken another direction, had also 
studied the Fathers; but Thomas went far beyond either Peter 
or Albert, utilizing to the utmost the opportunities of con- 
sulting the libraries of different monasteries which his frequent 
journeys from place to place afforded him. His capacious 
memory enabled him in this way to gain an extensive know- 
ledge of Patristic literature, as will be evident from the 
following passage, from which it will be seen also that he did 
not always write with the works from which he quoted before 
him. The passage is taken from his Tractate against the 
Greeks, and the Fathers referred to are mostly Greek 


Fathers :— 


It belongs to the said Pontiff to determine matters of faith, for Cyril says 
in his “ Treasures,”—“ As members let us abide in our head, the Apostolic 
throne of the Roman Pontiffs, from whom it is our duty to inquire what we 
ought to believe, and what we ought to hold.” Maximus in a letter directed 
to the Orientals also says,—“ All the ends of the earth which sincerely receive 
Christ the Lord, and the Catholics of the whole world who confess the true 
faith, look upon the Church of the Romans as upon the sun, and receive 
from her the light of the Catholic and Apostolic faith ; nor without reason, 
for we read that Peter was the first to confess perfect faith, under divine reve- 
lation when he said, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” Hence the 
Lord says to him, “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not.” 

It is evident also that he is the Prelate of Patriarchs from what Cyril 
says, namely, that it is “‘ its place alone,”—that is, the place of the apostolic 
throne of the Roman Pontiffs,—“to reprehend, correct, decree, dissolve, 
loosen, and bind, in the place of Him who built it up.” And 8. Chrysostom, 
in his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, says that “ Peter is the most 


holy summit of the blessed Apostolic throne, the good shepherd. 


” 


Again ; 


this is evident also from the authority of our Lord, saying, “ And “thon 
being once converted, confirm thy brethren.”*—“ Life and Labours of §, 


Thomas of Aquin,” vol. ii. pp. 789, 790. 





want of definite and exact knowledge of the History of Dogma. 


second and third passages quoted are not to be found. 





* Opusculum Primum, Contra Errores Greecorum, cc. Ixix, Ixx. 


Anselm says in the Proslogian, thought and meditation are handmaids of the 
faith.” (In J. 3, d. 25, a. 1, § Dicendum.) Though known, the Development 
theory was not very largely applied. Nor could it be largely applied, for 
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A stream of quotation runs through the whole Opusculum. 
But his mastery of the writings of the Fathers is more 
strikingly shown in the Catena Aurea, a commentary on the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Luke, which is almost entirely 
composed of passages from the I'athers. Of this work Dr. 
Newman thus speaks :— 


It is impossible to read the “Catena” of S. Thomas without being 
struck with the masterly and architectonic skill with which it is put 
together. A learning of the highest kind—not a mere literary book- 
knowledge, which might have supplied the place of indexes and tables in 
ages destitute of these helps, and when everything was to be read in un- 
arranged and fragmentary MSS.,—but a thorough acquaintance with the 
whole range of ecclesiastical antiquity, so as to be able to bring the sub- 
stance of all that had been written on any point to bear upon the text which 
involved it,—a familiarity with the style of each writer, so as to compress 
into a few words the pith of a whole page, and a power of clear and 
orderly arrangement in this mass of knowledge, are qualities which make 
this Catena perhaps nearly perfect as a conspectus of patristic interpreta- 
tion.— Catena Aurea,” vol. i. p. 1; preface, pp. 3, 4. Oxford, 1841.* 


S. Thomas was a scholastic; but, remarks Archbishop 
Vaughan very justly, he was a scholastic who lived in the 
company of the ancient saints. It has been said of a classical 
education that it gives breadth to the mind by introducing it 
to an order of ideas widely different from those of our own 
age. If S. Thomas had not known the Fathers so intimately, 
his mind would inevitabiy have been comparatively cramped. 
But they not only enabled him to breathe an atmosphere 
different from that in which his life had to be spent, but— 
“Things near loom large”—by rendering him familiar with 
the Christianity of all ages they helped to prevent him from 
attaching an undue importance to his own age, and so helped 
to prevent him from being carried away by the temporary 
errors of the thirteenth century. We have seen what was the 


spirit of his Biblical studies. From the use made by him of 


the Fathers in his works, itis evident that he studied them, 
not merely as many appear to do, for the sake of passages useful 
in dogmatic controversies, but also for the sake of their moral 
and spiritual teaching. His Biblical and patristic studies, 
undertaken in such a spirit, confirmed in him a religiousness 
of mind which saved him from being spoiled by the often 
irreverent disputations of the schools. Again, his aim was to 
oppose to systems of error a system of truth. But he was 
not so misguided as to imagine that he could do so effectually 
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by adding to the.systems already in existence yet another, the 
offspring of his own subjectivity. The system he meant to 
oppose to them was the Christianity of all ages. And there- 
fore in Holy Scripture and in the writings-of the Fathers and 
of approved contemporary authors, in the decrees of Popes 
and councils, in the discipline, ceremonial, liturgy, and in the 
visible magisteriwm of the Church around him, he studied the 
mind of the Church. Just as a Carlo Dolce, our author finely 
says, would ponder over some beautiful face, photograph it 
upon his imagination, and reproduce it upon his canvas, so 
the Angelic Doctor spent his days in the study of the linea- 
ments of the spotless bride of Christ, and to reproduce the 
likeness of her beauty was the labour of his life. 

The labour of his life, did we say? Not so. Great as 
this labour was—great as it must have been in the Middle 
Ages above all,—there was another and in many respects a still 
greater labour which he had also to undertake. Not only had 
he to make the mind of the Church his own and to reproduce 
it in his writings, but he had also to reproduce it in a scientific 
form. We must distinguish theology properly so called from 
the subordinate branches of study which are often confounded 
with it in this country,—from historical criticism, which seeks 
to determine the age and authorship, and to ascertain tho 
correct text, of ancient works which have come down to us; 
from hermeneutical or exegetical science, which proceeds to 
interpret their meaning; from ecclesiastical history, which 
from the information thus obtained puts together the outward 
history of the Church; from the history of dogmas, which 
traces the history of her inner life; and from religious an- 
tiquities, which shed light on the rest. Theology is the 
science which throws into a scientific form, and subjects to a 
scientific treatment, the subject-matter of faith, i.e., the sum 
of the speculative, moral, and ascetical truths which are con- 
tained in or connected with the Divine revelation. Taken in 
conjunction with the visible magisterium of the Church, these 
subordinate sciences—if sciences they can be called—enable 
theology to perceive what the mind of the Church is, and at 
the same time give her vaiuable side-lights for the treatment 
of her proper subject. But they are not identical with 
theology herself; they only supply premisses for her to work 
on. ‘Theology is in essence the application of reason to 
religion, She analyzes, compares, and constructs. Re- 
ceiving the deposit of faith from its divincly-appointed 
guardian, she in the first place divides it into its component 
parts, distinguishing doctrine from doctrine, disentangling the 
elements of which the several doctrines themselves are com- 
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posed, and expressing the results of the investigation in a 
technical and therefore precise terminology. She compares 
doctrines one with another, and by effect of this previous 
analysis is enabled to detect principles running through a 
plurality of doctrines, and indicating the way in which they 
are to be built up into a system. A system she therefore 
completes her task by constructing ; for science is co-ordained 
knowledge, and what is co-ordained is systematic. 

From these considerations it is evident that without a Meta- 
physical Philosophy a Theology is impossible. By Metaphysical 
Philosophy we mean a reasoned knowledge of God, the soul, 
and the world, concluded from premisses independent of 
revelation. The knowledge which we have by revelation is 
supplementary to that which without revelation we possess on 
these subjects ; it fills up lacune, and carries our conclusions 
farther, but does not belong to an order altogether different. 
The perfections of God, the existence and immortality of the 
soul, good and evil, merit and demerit, the life to come, the 
nature of a state of probation, the office of the body and of 
external nature, are, like a multitude of other subjects, 
possessed by Philosophy and Theology in common. The 
difference between the two sciences is not like the difference 
between Optics and Acoustics, that they treat of quite different 
subjects; it is like the difference between an essay and a 
treatise, that the latter tells us more about the same subject 
than the former does. Thus Philosophy and Theology, to a 
large extent, cover the same ground; they are like two circles, 
one larger than the other, but both drawn round the same 
centre. A Theology essentially incomplete would not be 
scientific. But, for the above reasons, a Theology essentially 
complete must include Metaphysics, and could no more be 
constructed without it than a treatise on Mathematics could 
be written without using addition and subtraction. There are 
also many other reasons. <A true and scientifically worked- 
out Metaphysical Philosophy would be in effect a first rude 
sketch of a Theology—an imperfect outline, requiring only to 
be filled in ; it would itself suggest in what way a theological 
system should be constructed. ‘Treating to a great extent of 
the same subjects, it would give to Theology the outlines of 
a scientific terminology, and would show in what way the 
analogous subjects, with which Theology alone could deal, 
might be treated scientifically. Again, a theologian intending 
to exhibit the connections of Christian doctrines would be 
insane if he left out those connections of which natural reason 
can take cognizance. And again, in the analysis of doctrines 
we are continually being brought down to metaphysical ideas, 
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and are therefore continually finding ourselves in need of a 
Metaphysical Philosophy. In the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Eucharist, for instance, we cannot stir a 
step without having recourse to the Metaphysical ideas of 
substance or nature, person, and accident or attribute. In 
order, therefore, to form a complete body of doctrine, it is 
as necessary to supplement the knowledge we have from 
revelation by the knowledge we have from reason, as it is to 
supplement what we know from reason by what we know from 
revelation. Theology stands to Metaphysics in the relation 
of the greater to the less; and without Metaphysics 8. Thomas 
would have been unable to form even a materially complete 
corpus doctrine. And even though he could have obtained 
the greater part of his matter from Scripture, tradition, the 
magisterium of the Church, and the other sources indicated 
above, the scientific form into which it was to be cast, the 
scientific method of treatment, and the elements of a scientific 
terminology, could be obtained only from a Metaphysical 
Philosophy, without which he would consequently have been 
as one 
Who cannot build, but only gather stones, 


But a Metaphysical Philosophy did not lie ready to his hand. 
The only Metaphysics which had any prestige in the thirteenth 
century were the Metaphysics of Aristotle. But the Aristo- 
telian or Peripatetic Philosophy was, in the first place, not 
exempt in itself from dogmatic error; and in the second place, 
it was introduced into Kurope from Spain and from the East, 
where it had been partly misinterpreted, and partly corrupted, 
by the Arabian philosophers, who had thus made it considerably 
worse than it was originally. Partly, therefore, in order to 
refute them, and partly for the sake of a scientific Theology, 
S. Thomas made an extensive study of the Peripatetic 
Philosophy :— 


He was profoundly convinced that no lasting work could be effected without 
taking possession of the most sagacious and scientific thinker of antiquity. 
He was well aware of the poisonous influences which had been brought into 
the Paris University through Eastern commentaries and paraphrases of the 
works of Aristotle. Albertus Magnus had done much, but he had not done 
everything. The Oriental mind, with its pantheistic tendencies, its sceptical 
or rationalistic leanings, with its dreamings and dangerous ascetism, could 
not thoroughly be confronted without striking at the very root from which 
its errors chiefly sprang. As long as perilous tenets were brought forward 
on the authority of the “ Philosopher,” it was excessively difficult to meet 
them. No writer could be cited on the other side who was equally revered ; 
indeed, the very name of the master of Grecian thought was almost enough 
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to secure respect for any doctrine, independent of its intrinsic conformity to 
the principles of sound reason. The Angelical, with his keen intelligence, 
perceived at once that the authority of the Stagyrite was a power in itself 
—that, with a certain alloy of error, there was a fund of truth in his philo- 
sophy ; and that in reality not a few of the heresies attributed to him were in 
reality fathered upon him through the unfairness, misconceptions, or the pre- 
judice of Jewish or Oriental commentators. He saw distinctly that in more 
points than can be mentioned, the points of difference between the Stagyrite 
and the tradition of the Scriptures could, without much difficulty, if treated in 
a conciliatory spirit, be harmonized ; and that if the tendency of the com- 
mentator was to bring Greek Philosophy into unison with Catholic teaching, 
and not to widen the breach as far as possible, then instead of the Stagyrite 
being found to be an enemy to the doctrines of the Church, in many instances 
he would show himself their invaluable champion. . . . 

In his prison at S. Giovanni the Saint had not only read the Scriptures 
and the Lombard, but he also earnestly applied himself to certain writings 
of the Stagyrite. His vast and profound commentary on Aristotle’s principal 
works is but the full flower of that bud which germinated then. Perhaps, 
in the whole range of the writings of the Angelical, these labours on the 
Greek philosopher exhibit more brain power, more piercing vision, more 
indefatigable industry, and more devotion to the one object of his life, than 
all the others put together. There is no mental fatigue equal to that o f 
grasping and then expanding, of correcting and then harmonizing, the 
metaphysical or moral teachings of a really master-intellect. ... His Com- 
mentaria on the principal physical and metaphysical labours of the Stagyrite 
fill four volumes of the Parma edition, occupy about four thousand four hun- 
dred pages, and in reality contain the subject-matter of the greater portion of 
his smaller Opuscula and brochures. 

In these four volumes the Angel of the Schools « cuts the ground from 
under the Eastern and Jewish commentators, and hands over > Aristotle to 
the uses of the schools, purified of Paganism, divested of Oriental colouring, 
Christianized from end to end, and conveying the true meaning of the 
author.—“ Life and Labours of 8. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. ii. pp. 696-703. 


It was in this that 8. Thomas received most assistance from 
Albert, who before him had written on the works of Aristotle, 
and had been called an ape, a sorcerer, and an ass, for his 
pains. Albert the Great was the first Catholic teacher who 
introduced the Peripatetic Philosophy as a whole into the 
Christian schools :— 


He actually had the boldness to modify and mould Aristotle, by the right 
of Christian principles, into a Christian form, to be set before Christian men, 
as Christian philosophy. And what is more, he made use of the position he 
occupied as public Professor of Theology and Philosophy to instil his novel 
views into the minds of the rising generation. Never before this had 
Aristotle been made the special subject-matter for lectures in the schools, 
and never before had the disciples of any professor seen their master with 
such fulness, depth, and comprehensiveness, build up so vast a system of 
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harmonious truth. Albert has, over and over, been accused of “ introducing 
the philosophy of Aristotle into the very sanctuary of Christ,” of “ allotting 
to him the principal seat in the middle of Christ’s temple” ; of being drunk 
with the wine of secular science, human wisdom, and profane philosophy ; of 
uniting contentious, thorny, and garrulous dialectics with most sacred and 
most pure theology, and of teaching his followers a new and philosopbic 
method of explaining and teaching the Holy word.—“ Life and Labours of 
8. Thomas of Aquin,” vol. i. p. 126. 


It is worth our while to remember that the victory of the 
Catholic Church over the Arabo-peripatetic errors of the 
thirteenth century was the result of Catholic Theologians 
having transformed their method of teaching, of their having 
taken up and purified the partially erroneous philosophy which 
was opposed to them, and suited their method and terminology 
to the age in which they lived. It cannot be said that 
S. Thomas had what is commonly called a creative mind, 
except in so far as creation may be said to be involved in 
systematization. A change of policy had become a necessity 
of the time, and in this point of applying the Peripatetic 
Philosophy to the teaching of the Church he did but carry out 
with a surer hand the policy which his master had inaugurated. 
He stood on Albert’s shoulders, and completed his work, so 
far as it was then possible to complete it. His principal phi- 
losophical differences from Albert arise partly from this his 
historical position, and partly from his having occupied himself 
chiefly with Ibn-Roschd (Averrhoés), while Albert occupied 
himself chiefly with Ibn-Sina (Avicenna). The idea of a 
Summa was not original in him, for both Albert and Alexander 
of Hales had written Summa. In the first volume of the 
“ Life and Labours ” a number of instances are given to show 
the advance which §. Thomas had made on the teaching of 
Peter the Lombard; but on referring to Albert’s Commentary 
on the ‘‘ Sentences,” the reader will find that in these advances 
S. Thomas was to a great extent only following his old teacher 
in Theology and Philosophy.* Ideas which to us seem original 
in him often appear to be so only because he so excelled the 





* For instance, Peter proposes the question, Utrum Christus secundum 
quod homo sit hoe aliquid ; the Nihilian alternative was taken by some, 
S. ‘lhomas rejects it; but although to be rejected, the Lombard hesitates. 
Albert, however, had already said of it “ Hee opinio. . . jam non est opinio, 
sed error manifestus est, condemnatus per Alexandrum Papam” (in 3, d. 
6, a. 3). Another instance is that 8. Thomas corrects the Lombard for hold- 
ing that the anima separata is a person, Albert had done the same thing 
(in 3, d. 5). A third is that Peter had said that an excommunicated priest 
cannot consecrate ; but here again Albert had anticipated 8S. Thomas,— 
“Baptizat hereticus, et baptizatum est; confirmat, et confirmatum est : 
ergo etiam conficit, et confectum est. Quod autem inductiones verze sint, 
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writers from whom he took them that they have ceased to be 
commonly studied. 

Such were the natural and acquired qualifications of 
S. Thomas of Aquin for the great work which has made his 
name immortal forever. He died at the Benedictine monastery 
of Fossa Nuova, of what is described as a fever, in the year 
1274, being then only a little past the prime of life. His life 
was one of intense mental labour, as is attested by the bulk 
and condensation of his writings. His theological works alone 
would fill more than ten thousand pages of the Dustin Review. 
He was, indeed, altogether immersed in study and meditation, 
in writing and teaching. He was once asked what, of all 
things in this life, would please him best. ‘ Thoroughly to 
understand what I read,” answered he.* When the General 
of his Order took him to Paris, as they came to a part of the 
road where for the first time they had a full view of the capital, 
“What would you give, Brother Thomas,” the General asked 
him, “to be king of this city?” “I would rather have 
S. John Chrysostom’s treatise on S. Matthew’s Gospel,” he 
replied, “than be king of the whole of France.”+ Some 
amusing anecdotes are told of his absence of mind. Once, 
after he became famous, he was invited to the court of King 
Louis of France; he sat silently down to dinner, had a dis- 
traction about some argument against the Manicheans, forgot 
where he was, and suddenly struck the table with his fist, and 
broke out with ‘‘ Conclusum est contra Manichzeos.” Where- 
upon the Prior, who was with him, gave him a good shaking, 
and he came to himself, and begged the king’s pardon.t On 
another occasion,§ the Papal Legate in the Italian kingdom 
asked the Archbishop of Capua, who had been a disciple of 
his, to arrange a meeting. ‘This was accordingly done. S. 
Thomas, who as usual was engaged on some train of thought, 
came down from his cell; but before he had got down, the 
train of thought on which he had just before been occupied 
resumed entire possession of his mind. He stood before his 
guests utterly oblivious of their presence. ‘Then asmile broke 
over his face. ‘‘I have found what I was in search of,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘The Cardinal Legate began to think that this 
reputed wise man was a perfect simpleton. But the Archbishop 
turned round and said, ‘ Lord Cardinal, be not astonished ; 
he is often carried away like this.’ Then pulling the Saint 
sharply by the cappa, he awoke him as if from sleep ; on which, 





probatur 1, q. 1, per multa decreta” (in 4, d. 13, a. 20; so also Alexander, 
p- 4, q. 10, m. 5, a. 1, §§ 4, 5 ¢). Cf. “ Life and Labours,” vol. i. pp. 534-554. 
* Vol. ii. p. 537. f Vol. i. p. 119. $f Volii. p. 425. § Vol. ii. p. 427. 
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perceiving a Prince of the Church before him, the Angelical 
made many apologies for his seeming want of courtesy. He 
was of a retiring disposition, and liked to keep in the back- 
ground; whenever he was forced to come forward, an over- 
whelming sense of responsibility seemed to weigh upon him. 
Towards the end of his life Clement IV. conferred on him the 
Archbishopric of Naples, but neither persuasions nor threats 
would make him accept it; so the bull had to be withdrawn, 
and he was happy again.* When a student at Paris he was 
often found praying in the church attached to the monastery, 
after the others had gone to rest. When called on to take his 
Doctor’s degree, he did not wish to do so; and,+ when it had 
been finally determined that he should do so nevertheless, he 
went down into the church, prostrated himself before the 
altar, and wept like a little child,—and then he fell asleep, as he 
had done after the agitation of mind produced in his imprison- 
ment by temptation. As a Professor, he had the reputation 
of being a Saint; miracles were reported of him in Paris. As 
a student, S. Augustine and Cassian were his favourite books 
for spiritual reading, which he used to intermingle with his 
studies lest they should dry up his devotion. It was said of 
him that he found all his wisdom at the foot of his crucifix. It 
was noticed that when he found himself in a theological 
difficulty he betook himself to prayer for its solution. When 
we consider S. Thomas as a theologian, we must not forget 
that he was a Saint; nor must we forget that his being a 
Saint helped him to be a theologian. 

We shall conclude by quoting a passage which contains the 
outcome of much that we have been saying in this article :— 


Genius does much ; but genius without time, opportunity, and unweary- 
ing industry, can do little lasting good. Many men who have possessed high 
qualities for speculation have had few opportunities for displaying them. 
Many—who would have left to posterity volumes of untold value, full of 
trains of thought conceived with exact precision and worked out with 
scientific accuracy—because they have been detained in active occupations, 
have done little else than record, to the regret of those who came after them, 
just sufficient evidence of their transcendent talent to make it clear, that, had 
they only had the chance, they would have proved themselves mighty bene- 
factors to the human race. 

He then would be fairly considered the king of men, who, inheriting high 
intellectual power combined with indomitable will, should be so fortunate as 
to find both time and opportunity for bringing to perfection, in the first place, 
his own intellectual and moral gifts ; and then, that scheme, or work, which 
he proposes to himself as the one labour of his life. 





* Vol. ii. p. $21. + Vol. ii. p. 91. 
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It is obviously quite possible that a man might possess both time and 
ability, and yet lack the courage, generosity, or self-sacrifice requisite—first, 
for initiating some great achievement, and then for carrying it into effect. 
Many men who had been destined to do some master-work have failed through 
sloth, cowardice, or want of perseverance, or through some other moral 
imbecility. But with such as these we are not concerned at the present 
moment. They are only brought forward to be dismissed. We have 
nothing to do with clever cowards, or with the torpidity of intellectual 
men... . 

The Angelical selected his department of Church labour ; he forged the 
weapons which other men have had to use; he lived in the world of moral 
and scientific thought ; he abode in his place ; he sold himself over, to labour 
and to toil without respite in his grand vocation; he had that courage, 
generosity, and sacrifice, in an eminent degree, without which nothing last- 
ing can be accomplished. There was no sloth, cowardice, or want of per- 
severance, in the Angel of the Schools. He possessed time and opportunities 
such as no Doctor of the Universal Church was ever able to command, and 
he carried out a giant task such as not one of the columnal Fathers can be 
said even to have attempted.—“ Life and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin,” 
vol. ii. pp. 131-133, and p. 211. 








Art. VIIL—MARSHAL MACMAHON’S GOVERNMENT 
OF FRANCE. 


Correspondance de M. le Comte de Chambord. Bruxelles: Decq. 1860. 


Reflections on the Revolution in France. By the Right Hon. Epmunp 
Burke. London: Rivingtons. 


Vues sur le Governement de la France, ouvrage inédit du Due de Broglie. 
Publié par son fils. Paris: Lévy. 1870. 


A’ Irish pilgrim, who visited Paris in the month of August, 

when he was asked what he thought of the state of affairs, 
replied that he had found the potatoes uncommonly good—a sign, 
to his simple mind, that the stars in their courses favoured an Irish 
President. Without sharing the fetish of the Celt, it may at 
least be said, that the Government of Marshal MacMahon has 
already deserved well of France and of the world. Certainly to any 
one who has watched the vibrations of that country’s feelings and 
fortunes since the fall of Napoleon the Third, the change since 
last May in the état des esprits and in the state of things presents 
certain phenomena little short of miraculous. Order prevails in 
the capital and throughout the departments. [eligion enjoys 
almost absolute freedom. Men of good will recover the courage 
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of their convictions. ‘lhe enemies of God and man are stupefied 
and bewildered. ‘The spirit of the Revolution is being effectually 
quashed, after the third Empire, by the third Republic previous to 
the third Restoration. ‘The House of France is one, and, with 
God’s help, henceforth indivisible. There is perfeét liberty to do all 
things whatsoever that are lawful; and all men know that should 
the law be assailed, the sword will not failto smite. A new army is 
being formed of the same character as its chief, simple, pious, and 
heroic, in which, as in a microcosm, France, in all its ranks, is 
represented ; and which will not soon forget the stain, deeper far 
than that of Sedan, which the mob of Paris inflicted upon its flag 
in the presence of the German enemy. ‘The last franc has been 
paid ; the soil of France no longer feels the Prussian heel. The 
public credit never stood higher. The Funds rise steadily. Trade 
expands. French industry has had a manifold triumph over all 
Europe at Vienna. The year’s harvest is not so abundant as the 
last, but its default does not prevent the people at large from 
(njoying present (may it be perpetual !) prosperity and peace. 
rance is a country in which, for nearly a century, the spirit of 
ridicule has been hardly less potent than the spirit of the revolu- 
tion. The French temper is peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of ridicule ; and from the days of Voltaire the Catholic religion in 
France has been the special and principal subject and object of 
ridicule. It is one of the strongest signs of a deep and common 
change in the minds of men that the function of ridicule is at 
present rather addressed to the revolutionary than to the religious 
idea. An utter stranger to the country who happened to traverse 
France in the month of August would inevitably have been led to 
conclude that it was the most simply pious of Catholic countries. 
The whole population seemed to be moving in pilgrimage. In 
England much was heard of Paray-le-Monial; but in France 
Paray-le-Monial is only one of at least a hundred places of pil- 
grimage. Between Notre Dame de Boulogne in the north, and 
Notre Dame de la Garde in the south, between Mont St. Michel out 
in the sea in the west; and Einsiedlen up in the Alps in the 
east, a continual stream of pilgrims, counting by the thousand, often 
embracing the men, women, and children of whole parishes, tra- 
versed day by day, with holy song and penitential prayer, the ancient 
ways that lead to the shrines, where the saints of France of old 
raised the rooftrees of its faith. A pilgrimage, individually con- 
sidered, is, it may be submitted, an act of robust faith and deter- 
mined piety. It costs time and trouble. It associates poor and 
rich together on terms that irk pride. It presents aspects that 
yield whet and scope to ridicule. This year it is no exaggera- 
tion to say thousands of men made pilgrimages in France who, 
four years ago, would as soon, or sooner, have volunteered on a 
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forlorn hope. The public mind of France was so much impressed 
by the depth, extent, and sincerity of the movement, that attempts 
to ridicule it simply recoiled. A band of English pilgrims with 
a banner of the Sacred Heart and a Union Jack, and the Scotch 
Lion ramping in his field of gold, would but lately, in passing 
through French streets, have been aware that they chafed the 
levity and taxed the courtesy of the crowd. It is so no longer. 
The French spirit has been chastened by their great humiliation. 
Reverence resumes its normal place in their nature. Yet ridicule 
will have its outlet, for after all man must laugh. If after a pro- 
cession of pilgrims, another sort of procession, not infrequent two 
or three years ago, should nowadays pass through a French street, 
a crowd of workmen and students, attended by the usual train of 
the class that are called “‘ declassed” in France, with some black- 
leg barrister or rapscallion writer of the Red Republican press at its 
head, and a red flag, or for that matter a red, white, and blue one, 
borne before it, roaring with all its raucous lungs the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,” or ““Mourir pour la Patrie’’—then assuredly the same crowd 
of spectators who had with bare head and reverent aspect watched 
the one procession, would not fail to salute the other with a sibilant 
buzz of laughter, and curiously complex movements of grimace. It 
may be fairly said, all wise Frenchmen now feel that the Revolution of 
the 4th of September, terrible in its immediate consequences,is simply 
ridiculous in its effective results. Ridiculous is the very name and 
aspect of this French Republic, which is not so much a Republic 
without republicans, as a monarchy awaiting its Monarch, and 
which, meantime has an Irish Duke for President, and an Italian 
Duke for Prime Minister. Ridiculous are all its outward and visible 
signs and symbols ; its absurd street nomenclature, its vulgar lines 
of black paint drawn across splendid palaces and venerable 
churches, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, Propriété Nationale, as if 
the edifices of the Church and the Monarchy had fallen into the 
hands of a gang of bailiffs and tipstaffs, and were only awaiting auc- 
tion, like the Prince’s toys and the Empress’s linen. Ridiculous its 
most characteristic monument, its statue of Voltaire, set up almost 
with words of worship on the eve of the siege, though Voltaire had 
prophesied with chuckling delight that the Prassians would again 
and again grind the French to powder, and in the coat-skirt of 
which, by a stroke of infinitely fantastic irony, a Prussian bullet 
found its billet three months afterwards. ‘he Revolution of Sept. 4, 
from its very commencement tended to make revolution itself 
ridiculous, and so while the spirit of revolution is being gradually 
exorcised in France by the spirit of religion, it is also being rapidly 
evaporated by the spirit of ridicule. 

Much of the profound respect that attends the acts of the public 
authority in France at present, and of the growing confidence which 
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pervades the minds of men in that country, is due to the personal 
character of Marshal MacMahon. It is unfortunately a very long 
time since France has known what it is to be governed by an honest 
man—a man who has accepted the supreme power simply because 
it was his supreme duty so to do, and to whom the idea of prolong- 
ing his own period of authority, or of using it for any personal or 
dynastic purpose, would be not merely foreign, but abhorrent. France 
has had within our own generation the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and the government of Louis Napoleon ; it has been governed 
by Lamartine, Gambetta, and Thiers,—governments very different 
in kind and degree; but of none of which could it be said that they 
possessed the cordial confidence of all the considerable ranks and 
classes as well as of the masses of Frenchmen to the same extent 
as that of Marshal MacMahon. Ireland owes much to France for 
the chivalrous sympathy and pious hospitality afforded to her exiles 
in evil days ; and the debt has been acknowledged, wherever the 
French flag had foes to meet, by many a gallant deed and death 
of glory. But when the history of this age is at last really 
written, it will, we venture to predict, be said that no nation 
ever rendered to another in the civil order two such services as 
Ireland has rendered to France in the political philosophy of 
Edmund Burke, and the provisional government of Patrick Mac- 
Mahon. The one supplies its animating principles to the policy of a 
rising generation of her statesmen, who have at last, through 
terrible calamities, learned that Revolution is in their country 
only another name for moral, social, and national ruin. The 
other, her present Government, enables her, without surprise, with- 
out violence, by the exercise of her own dearly-bought wisdom and 
uncoerced free will, to decide what shall be her future form. 
Exactly eighty-four years ago, at the very commencement of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Burke wrote to a French friend, then full 
of sanguine ardour, “ Your settlement may be at hand, but that it 
is still at some distance is more likely. ‘The French may have yet 
to go through more transmigrations. They may pass, as one of our 
poets says, ‘ through many varieties of untried being,’ before their 
state obtains its final form.” They have, since these words were 
written, lived under fifteen different political constitutions, and as 
yet the final form is not. Advising his friend as to how he should 
control and conduct himself in the evil days ahead, Mr. Burke put 
this maxim in the first line, “‘ Never wholly separate in your mind 
the merits of any political question from the men who are con- 
cerned in it. You will be told that if a measure is good what have 
you to do with the characters and views of those who bring it 
forward. But designing men never separate their plans from 
their interests ; and if you assist them in their schemes, you will 
find the pretended good in the end thrown aside or perverted, 
VOL, XXI.~-No. xt. [New Series.] 20 
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and the interested object alone compassed, and that perhaps 
through your means. The power of bad men is no indifferent 
thing.” Of all the evils that France has endured during these 
eighty-four years has there been any to be compared with that of 
having the elaborately tyrannical system of administration formed 
during the first Revolution placed under the control of bad men ? 
And how seldom, in all these years, from the days of the Mirabeaus 
and Marats to the days of the Mornys and Favres, has it been in 
the hands of good men! Hence the calm, sudden and profound, 
which followed the announcement in May last that, in a moment 
of courage and wisdom, the National Assembly had vested the 
chief executive authority in the hands of a man brave as Bayard, 
and good as Du Guesclin. 

In many respects the authority which attaches to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s name in France resembles that which belonged to the 
Duke of Wellington in England—*“ the good grey head which all 
men knew ;” ‘“ the voice from which their omens all men drew ;” 
‘the iron nerve to true occasion true.” Nor less “‘ the tower of 
strength that stood four-square to all the winds that blew.” He 
is the one man in France in whom all honest men, of whatever 
opinion, can trust, and from whom they can all feel that they are 
sure of just consideration and control. He is, strangely enough, 
of all, yet independent of all. An Irishman of ancient blood, he 
is not less proud of his pedigree, which runs back in a direct line 
to King Bryan, who broke the Danish power in Western 
Europe, than he is of his dukedom or his baton. His family 
is Legitimist, holding the rank of marquis from the monarchy, 
and is connected with the great ancient houses of Chimay and 
Caraman. His father was the intimate friend of Charles X., 
and he entered the army and fought his first campaign under 
the white flag. He was the comrade of the Orleans princes in 
the wars of Africa, and rose to the rank of general by their side. 
The Empire made him duke, marshal of France, and governor- 
general of Algeria. ‘The pact of Bordeaux made him commander- 
in-chief. ‘The City saluted his accession to power by sending the 
funds up 3. ‘The Church knows that he is a good Catholic—pious, 
simple, and humble. He is yet so truly the man of the people, and 
the hero of the democracy, that when named President of the 
Republic, there were found only two members of the Assembly out 
of 392 who dared to vote against him. This popularity is so 
peculiar, so different from what French popularity has in gencral 
hitherto been, that one is tempted rather to regard it as a gift of 
Providence than an effect or example of la gloire. Certainly Mac- 
Mahon has never shown the slightest respect to that great Demo- 
gorgon, the mob of Paris. When it was necessary to reconquer 
the capital from the Commune, he directed the necessary proceed- 
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ings with an unrelenting energy that never hesitated or halted until 
the last spark of resistance was extinguished in blood. Fifteen thou- 
sand dead men went underground in consequence of that momentous 
operation. Belleville thinks all the better of him for it. When 
in June 48 General Cavaignac was obliged, in somewhat similar, 
though not by any means so serious circumstances, to dose the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine rather severely with grape-shot, his popularity so 
utterly vanished that the Reds, as a rule, voted for Prince Louis Na- 
poleon at the ensuing Presidential election instead. ‘The comparison 
is curious and interesting, if not instructive. The disaster of Sedan 
would have ruined any other reputation in popular estimation, for, 
after all, it was infinitely more humiliating to military pride than 
Waterloo ; and the circumstances which influenced the Marshal’s 
strategy during that last ten days of that unhappy August were 
so complicated that it will probably be a favourite study for 
military critics fifty years hence. Marshal Moltke has already 
borne testimony, beyond suspicion, to the splendid generalship 
which guided the French retreat after the disastrous defeat of 
Woerth, but history has much yet to say on the events that fol- 
lowed. The popular belief in France at the time was that the 
Emperor was the real cause of the inglorious ruin of the one army 
France had in the field. MacMahon took the first opportunity 
that offered of exonerating the Emperor, and assuming the absolute 
responsibility of all that followed his assumption of the chief com- 
mand. His military honour has sustained no stain. If Sedan had 
been a glorious victory, he could not be more truly regarded to-day 
as the first of French soldiers. Whether he is a great strategist 
remains to be proved ; and, unhappily for mankind, the proof may 
not be far distant ; but certainly no great officer, not even Ney, 
has for centuries established such a character for heroic valour. 
Forty years ago, the Arabs knew him as the Invulnerable, and the . 
God of Fire. He it was who, on each occasion, first of the storm- 
ing column, with his own hand planted the flag. of France in the 
breach of Constantine and on the top of Malakoff. Courage is one 
of the greatest gifts that a ruler of men, and especially of 
French men, can possess. Every government that has gone 
down before the Revolution in France, has first failed in the 
personal courage of the depositories of authority for the time 
being. Louis XVIII. fled; Charles X. fled; Louis Philippe 
fled. It was generally—most unjustly in our belief—supposed 
that Louis Napoleon’s personal courage was not: of perfect proof, 
and that he too would, if confronted by direct danger, not die 
at the foot of his throne, if a convenient disguise and way of escape 
were open ; but in the ranks of the Marianne or Internationale there 
is not one fool so besotted as to believe that MacMahon will 
abandon the post in which France has stationed him, while there is 
2H 2 
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an ounce of powder or an inch of steel available. Thus its sense of 
the courage of one man is the source of confidence and self-control 
to a nation which has been again and again exposed to ruin by the 
contagion of terror radiating from the centre of authority. 

To have a brave and good man at the head of affairs in the period 
of transition through which France is passing is a great blessing. 
It is something also to acquire the conviction, as we do from day to 
day, that the cause of Republicanism in France is the cause of 
senility on the one hand and the mob on the other. The men of 
mark on the Republican side in the Assembly, with the exception 
of M. Gambetta, are as old as the Prussian generals. M. Thiers, and 
the leading members of M. Thiers’ ministry, were septuagenarians. 
The men who may be regarded as irrecoverably doctrinaires of that 
political faith, are men of an antiquated if not obsolete air. The natural 
tendency of the rising political genius of France, on the other hand, 
is to assimilate and act upon the principles of Mr. Burke and Count 
de Maistre, and to restore the hereditary and moderate monarchy of 
the house of Bourbon. The Duc de Broglie, Ducd’Audiffret Pasquier, 
M. Ernoul, M. Duval, M. Keller, M. Batbie, the true celebrities, 
authorities, and leaders of the Assembly, are comparatively young 
men. The men who have the future of France in their hands are 
men of faith in religion and order, and men of approved consistency 
in their convictions. What can be more miserably inconsistent on 
the other hand than the attitude of a venerable statesman like M. 
Thiers, long trusted implicitly by the Assembly, because of his con- 
nection with the cause of Constitutional Monarchy; because, again, 
he was supposed, as he grew older,to have become moreand more Con- 
servative in his convictions ; because, in the Corps Législatif especi- 
ally he had wrung from M. Rouher the famous cry of Jamais! and 
compelled the Emperor to send de Failly’s chassepots to Mentana ; 
because, finally, at the date of the pact of Bordeaux he had denounced 
Gambetta as wn fou furicux,—what can be more inconsistent than 
to find him now looking out for his deathbed in that Brummagem 
Mirabeau’s new couches sociales ? Even after he had renounced every 
opinion, and played fast and loose with every principle that had 
commended him to their confidence, that Assembly, mindful of his 
great services, his marvellous powers, and his venerable age, bore 
with him long, bore with him until he had threatened to resign once 
too often, until France had got as weary of his unquiet ways as 
England is of Lord Russell’s. Then the dignity of a sovereign 
Parliament duly asserted itself. The old man was quietly deposed— 
let down as if through a trap door. France breathed freely ; the 
funds went up. And even M. Gambetta exclaimed c’est bien fait. 

Among the present ministers of France, there is one to whom the 
downfall of M. Thiers is chiefly due, and whose position is other- 
wise weighted with a peculiarly arduous and serious responsibility. 
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There is no statesman in Europe, not Prince von Bismarck himself, 
who occupies so important and influential a position, none on whose 
wisdom, courage, energy, and tact so much, humanly speaking, 
depends, as the Duc de Broglie. ‘To him was universally ascribed 
the honour of having so reconciled and organized the various sections 
of the majority before the truly historic night of the 24th of May, 
that the deposition of M. Thiers from power, which had been re- 
garded as certain to produce a collapse of confidence and credit, if not 
an outbreak of civil war in France, passed as tranquilly as the annual 
change of the Lord Mayor at Guildhall. The Duc de Broglie has 
hitherto proved himself not unequal to the weighty task which then 
devolved upon him. The Assembly under his impulse passed with- 
out serious debate a measure of army organization in which the ma- 
tured military experience of the President replaced the pedantic 
crotchets of M. Thiers; and which is rapidly producing the greatest 
and the most solidly composed army France has ever had. Scientific 
soldiers who have studied that measure confidently predict that after 
four years of steady progress on its lines there will not be in Europe 
such an army as the French. In fiscal legislation, again, the same 
sagacious impulse led the Assembly quietly to retrace or undo 
the reactionary Protectionist measures of M. Thiers. The effect 
has already beneficially told on the finances of France. ‘The 
management of the Duke’s own particular department, the 
Foreign Office, has been equally able. The relations of France 
with all other powers are excellent. Never were the great 
diplomatic posts occupied by men who so unite adequate capacity 
to personal eminence of character. The great historic names of 
France are again to be found representing their country in every 
European court, and are quietly asserting or winning for it an 
influence, to which the contrast between their character and that 
of the Persignys and Fleurys considerably contributes. During 
the recess, M. de Broglie has spoken several times on behalf of the 
Government, in words with which we should not always agree to the 
syllable, but which in their essence have had an evidently profound 
effect on opinion. The test to which the talent of the present 
Premier of France has been so suddenly subjected was, withal, 
surely of the severest. The Duc de Broglie is now between fifty 
and sixty years of age. During the years of man’s life in which 
the arts of office and the power of guiding assemblies are naturally 
acquired, he was condemned by the existence of the Empire to 
live in retreat. The master study of history, which excuses, if it 
does not involve, all other studies, had an early fascination and an 
absorbing hold upon his mind. He seemed to have forgotten the 
Empire of the Napoleons in tracing the great moral and physical 
causes which sapped and demolished that of the Caesars. The 
impression which Prince Albert de Broglie, as he then was, made 
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on a stranger, who met him now and then in a French salon ten 
years ago, was that of one in whom the dignity of the noble and 
the culture of the scholar were blended in a character so coloured 
by a certain austere melancholy, that if in later years he had sought 
retreat for life in the studious habit of S. Benedict there would 
not have been much cause for surprise. Much more likely did it 
seem, then, that any sudden change in the Government of France 
would have made M. de Montalembert sovereign lord of the Parlia- 
mentary tribune, or called the masterly tact and temper, and the 
capital administrative talent of M. Cochin to the Ministry of the 
Interior. Alas, how often, since the ever-weighty, never-ceasing and 
unrelieved cares of Government have devolved upon his head, must 
M. de Broglie have lamented the loss to his country and the loss 
especially to him in his tremendous task, of the bold, buoyant, 
generous, and commanding genius of the one friend, and the con- 
ciliatory spirit, eager industry, and broad common sense of the 
other. Differing as we did from them on questions now for ever 
happily settled, we always bitterly lamented the loss to France and 
the Church under the ban of the Empire of their eminent civil 
courage and their versatile and vigorous political talents. 

The day of Sedan abruptly, but completely and absolutely, 
changed M. de Broglie’s whole career. The one recluse of that 
great Italian family, which had in every generation since it first 
adopted France for its home, given either a marshal or an ambas- 
sador, or a minister to illustrate the annals of Europe, was sud- 
denly summoned from his library to greater charges than any of 
his ancestors had undertaken—to be Prime Minister, with powers 
larger than M. Guizot had in the Monarchy of 1830, or M. 
Rouher in the Empire ; and under the absurd egis of an institution, 
calling itself a Republic, to take the principal part in closing the 
era of revolution, and founding a government for France. Arduous 
the task, immortal fame and benedictions should he succeed, the 
most calamitous and lamentable of failures should he want—which 
Heaven forbid !—the wise inspiration, strong will, and good luck 
that his fate demands of him forthwith. Hitherto under his 
guidance the ship of the State has seemed to glide ‘‘o’er the smooth 
surface of a summer sea,” but the hour is at hand when it may 
have again to struggle with uncertain winds and restless waters, 
unknowing the moment when, as in the grim pool of Corryvriekan, 
the very waves may seem to fall asunder, and the nether pit to 
yawn beneath fifty fathoms of boiling surge. 

Assuredly the instrument with which the Duc de Broglie is called 
upon to govern and to found a government for France, is apparently 
the most difficult to comprehend and control of all the deliberative 
Assemblies that ever existed. English critics judge it and the 
government which is its organ by the rules which apply to our Par- 
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liamentary system. But the National Assembly of France is not a 
House of Commons, subject to the check and control of two co-ordi- 
nate branches of the legislature, and liable in case of disagreement 
with them to be dissolved. It is a Sovereign Constituent Assembly, 
especially elected to do three things,—to make peace, to secure the 
evacuation of French territory by the enemy, and to frame a political 
Constitution for France. It can only dissolve itself, and neither a 
majority of itself nor a majority of France wishesit to dissolve. If 
Barodet and Ranc were elected in every still vacant constituency, 
so much the more reason why the Assembly should calmly con- 
tinue its work and not dissolve until that work be done. It 
has proceeded to discharge ite three duties in their order, wisely as 
we hold, but certainly contrary to the general expectation of English 
opinion at the time that it was convoked. If the English 
journalists who are now so wroth with the Assembly for proceeding 
to restore Monarchy in France by a mere majority will only 
revert to their own columns in January and February, 1871, they 
will find that it was then their confident expectation that the 
monarchical majority would at once exercise its right, and establish 
some sort of throne forthwith. It was quite as much a question of a 
mere majority then as now. But the Monarchical party of France 
was then a divided party. The Count de Paris was not yet recog- 
nized as Dauphin. ‘The Emperor Napoleon still lived ; and the Im- 
perial constitution, it is well to remember, had recently been ratified 
by five or six millions of votes. The Monarchical Party was 
moreover a deluded party. It gave its whole confidence to M. Thiers. 
It no more believed in his turning Republican than in his turning 
Trappist. The Monarchical Party, moreover, felt that, especially after 
the act of indecent bravado by which the King of Prussia assumed 
the Imperial Crown of Germany in the Throne-room of the Palace 
of the Kings of France, it would ill beseem a descendant of St. 
Louis to resume his crown while a German soldier stood on French 
soil. The partisans and sympathizers of the Republican Party, who 
now protest that the Assembly has no right to give a definitive 
government to France, will do well to remember with what energy 
and industry they employed the interval of time which elapsed in 
endeavouring to cozen or coerce the majority to recognize the 
Republic. Had M. Thiers succeeded in carrying a Republican 
Constitution through the Assembly by but six votes six months ago, 
who of all the objectors of to-day would have doubted the Assembly’s 
absolute constitutional powers? But, it is argued, there have been four 
Republican elections within the last month, and therefore the mind 
of France is now really Republican. Elections are not alwaysa certain 
index of public opinion. In England lately there was a succession 
of elections all of a Conservative character so unbroken, so curious 
considering some of the localities, that a general belief began to 
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spread in what is called ‘ Conservative reaction.” Mr. Disraeli 
was tempted to write a letter congratulating the ballot-boxes of 
Bath beforehand, and there was an immediate end of the Con- 
servative reaction. In Ireland there will, it is said, be 70 or 80 
Home Rulers elected at the next general election. There was a 
Fenian convict elected in one of the greatest of the county con- 
stituencies ‘of that country three years ago. There will probably 
be five or six Fenian convicts elected in the great cities and counties 
of the South next year. The Irish always expect to get the benefit 
of the peculiar logic of which English public opinion is so profuse 
in regard to foreign national and revolutionary movements ; and it 
will be a sorry answer to give them in such an event that they must 
submit, when there is question of constitution and general govern- 
ment, to a majority of English and Scotch members. In France 
the majority are, after all, French. In France, moreover, a 
minority is not like Her Majesty’s Opposition. It becomes con- 
verted, coalesces, subsides, vanishes in ways to which our political 
life affords no analogy. Last summer it was estimated that there 
were 72 Radicals, 148 Republican Liberals, 87 Moderate Repub- 
licans, and 34 Conservative Republicans—in all, 341 so-called 
Republicans in the French National Assembly ; and on the-other 
hand, 278 general Monarchists, 45 absolute Legitimists, 28 Bona- 
partists, and 39 Conservative Liberals—in all, 390 of the Royalist 
party. The full number of 390, whether so composed exactly 
or not, we cannot say, voted for Marshal MacMahon’s election. 
The minority in that division, however, only numbered two. The 
Opposition did not make one serious demonstration during the rest 
of the session; and the latest reliable calculation we have seen 
estimates the present number of votes certain to be given for the 
restoration of the Monarchy at 420. It is, probably, an under- 
estimate. Among the Moderate Republicans and Conservative 
Republicans there are, we do not doubt, very many honourable 
gentlemen who became Republicans partly because they believed 
that M. Thiers was the man of the situation, and partly because 
they were convinced that the Republic was the Government “ which 
least divided Frenchmen.” But M. Thiers is now simply deposed, 
and disposed of. Of all possible eventualities, his resumption of 
supreme power is the least likely. ‘There is only one Prince and 
one Party among the Royalists. ‘The Bonapartist leaders, in 
desperation, have coalesced with the Left ; and whether they will 
be able to carry their party with them remains to be seen. It 
is a moment in which much depends on the firmness, patience, 
rectitude, and good sense of the Ministers of France ; and in which 
the less finesse and artifice there are in their policy the better. 
« Every politician,” says Mr. Burke, “ ought to sacrifice to the 

graces, and to join compliance with reason. But in such an under- 
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taking as that in France, all these subsidiary sentiments and graces 
are of little avail. ‘To make a government requires no great prudence. 
Settle the seat of power ; teach obedience, and the work is done. 
To give freedom is still more easy: it is not necessary to guide ; 
it only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free govern- 
ment—that is, to temper together those opposite elements of liberty 
and restraint in one consistent work —requires much thought, deep 
reflection, and a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind. This,” 
he adds, writing in 1790, ‘‘I do not find in those who take the 
lead in the National Assembly. Perhaps they are not so miser- 
ably deficient as they appear. I rather believe it. It would put 
them below the common level of human understanding. But 
when the leaders choose to make themselves bidders at an auction 
of popularity, their talents in the construction of the State will be 
of noservice. ‘They will becomeflatterers instead of legislators ; the 
instruments, not the guides of the people. If any of them should 
happen to propose a scheme of liberty, soberly limited and defined. 
with proper qualifications, he will be immediately outbid by his com- 
petitors, who will produce something more splendidly popular. 
Suspicion will be raised of his fidelity to his cause, moderation will 
be stigmatized as the virtue of cowards, and compromise as the pru- 
dence of traitors ; until in hope of preserving the credit which may 
enable him to temper and moderate on some occasion, the popular 
leader is obliged to become active in propagating doctrines and 
establishing powers, that will afterwards defeat any sober purpose at 
which he ultimately might have aimed.” 

It is the function of the National Assembly of France at the 
present moment to be legislators and not flatterers of the people— 
of the Ministry of France to be its wise guide, not its blind 
instrument. 

Happily, and unhappily, France has had a vast and varied ex- 
perience since Mr. Burke wrote of the National Assembly in 1790. 
Her history since is full of wrecks and of warnings—a political 
philosophy taught by examples of the most pregnant and vivid 
character. She has tried the Republic twice, to find that it in- 
evitably tended to the most intolerable of all tyrannies, the tyranny 
of anarchy, and that comparative freedom and security were to be 
attained in the worst, theoretically, of all conceivable governments, a 
military despotism. ‘The third trial hurries to a crisis. We do not 
know any work written by a Frenchman in which, with certain 
considerable exceptions, the political experience gained from so 
many revolutions has been so carefully and fairly stated as in the 
Vues sur le Gouvernement de la France of the late Duc de Broglie, 
the father of the present Prime Minister. The late Duc was born a 
year or two before the Revolution commenced, and he died on the 
eve of the fall of the second Empire. His father perished on the 
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scaffold in 1793. He was witness in his youth of the rise and fall 
of the first Napoleon; was a great parliamentary personage under 
the Restoration ; a trusted minister of Louis Philippe ; in his old 
age the prophet and the guide of a school of statesmen in which 
death has already made too many gaps. His book, ready for 
publication so long ago as 1861, but ruthlessly suppressed by the 
Minister of the Interior of the Empire, was published by his son 
in 1870. In the crash of arms the words of wisdom fall un- 
heeded and unechoed. Yet, for they are wise as Sully and direct 
as Montaigne, we venture to predict the ideas of this book will have 
a great influence on the future government of France. The 
following passage, every line of which is strictly applicable to the 
present situation, though written more than twelve years ago, when 
Napoleon: III. was at the very pinnacle of his power, almost rises 
to the dignity of a political prophecy :— 

The name of Prince is given in the language of Public Law to the execu- 
tive power, whatever it be,—to the executive power, whatever its nature or 
duration, whether it be one or multiple, elective or hereditary, I employ 
the term here in order to preserve, whatever may happen, a neutrality 
between the various fortunes which the future may reserve to my country. 
Always absolutely regarding monarchy as the most noble of governments, 
that which most accords with the order of Providence, and the progress of 
civilization (the only one which suits great States, and the only one which 
promises to France greatness and repose), I do not dare to affirm that my 
country may not yet be reduced once more to traverse the perilous ordeal 
of the republican régime. In truth, that the monarchy may establish or re- 
establish itself at the end of a long series of civil troubles, it is not enough 
that it should be preferred to every other form of Government—it is 
essential that at the determined moment there should be forthcoming a man 
without peer, a man called to the throne by the force of circumstances, and 
worthy of the throne by hereditary or personal distinction, a man who may 
be, as some one has said, with a naive energy, du bois dont on fait les rois. 
If this man does not exist, we must await him, and give time to time (du 
temps au temps). 

And if it should happen, which is by no means impossible, if it should 
happen that several pretenders contend, several pretenders unequal in title 
in the eyes of reason and of history, but equal, or nearly so, in their chances 
of success, in that case indeed it will be wise to prefer the Republic to civil 
war ; for it will in that case be the Government which least divides, which 
most enables the public spirit to strengthen, and the legitimate interest to 
grow great and ultimately to triumph. 

In one case, or the other, it will then be a wise necessity to be resigned ; 
but it will be wise at the same time only to consider the republican régime 
as a pis aller, as a state of transition, and not to sacrifice to the republican 
spirit, to its jealousy, its turbulence, especially not to sacrifice to the main- 
tenance, to the perpetuity of the Republic, any of the guarantees of order at 
home, any of the conditions of security or greatness abroad. 
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Nor is this wise estimate and eulogium of constitutional govern- 
ment less applicable to the present movement of events, and state of 
affairs :— 

Admirable mechanism, which the hand of man did not make; simple 
development of the conditions attached by Providence to the progress of 
civilized society ; machine where each organ finds itself in its place almost 
without having the need to search for it, where each function accomplishes 
itself by the energy of its own proper nature ; where all the forces of the 
social body aid while reciprocally limiting each other ; economy, easy, and 
powerful where all interests are placed under the guardianship of all 
rights. 

Is it then true that this model government is of only one time and of 
only one country? That elsewhere than in England it cannot establish 
itself solidly and definitively ? Is it necessarily true that this “fine system 
found in the woods,” as Montesquieu said, must promptly relapse into 
barbarism; that the constitutional monarchy, that reign of right, necessarily 
tends to the triumph of numbers, to democracy, as democracy necessarily 
tends to oligarchy, and oligarchy to dictatorship? Is human society to be 
condemned to “ roll round and round in a perpetual circle without repose,” 
to quote Pascal’s words, passing alternately from anarchy to despotism 
through some brief moments of liberty and happiness ? Let us hope better 
things. 


Nor is the passage in which government bya National Assembly 
is characterized less simply powerful and true, because the present 
National Assembly, forewarned by the example of its predecessors, 
has known how to place its supreme power in the hands of a soldier 
who could be trusted only to use the sword in defence of justice, 
liberty, and right :— 


The dictatorship of an Assembly is the worst of constitutions. It is the 
scourge of which a military dictatorship is the remedy ; or rather, it is at the 
same time the daughter and the mother of all the scourges of which it is 
the mission of a military dictatorship to purge the world. 


When the Duc de Broglie expressed his conception of what ought 
to be the character of a king of France, “‘a man without a peer, a 
man called to the throne by circumstances, and worthy of the throne 
by his hereditary or personal merits, a man of the stuff of which 
kings are made,” he hardly dreamed that the time and the man 
were so near at hand ; and we may be pardoned for thinking he cer- 
tainly had not the Count de Chambord in his vfew. Yet, if there 
ever was a man to whom so exalted a standard of character can be 
without hesitation applied, it is the Count de Chambord—a man 
who is honour and principle personified ; who has never during his 
long exile intrigued or conspired for the throne, which only would 
be welcome to him when the will of God and the will of France 
called him to it ; who is, if ever there was, in the long and illustrious 
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line of the House of Bourbon, a prince most worthy to bear the title 
of the very Christian King. In saying so much, and in averring its 
simple, literal, and very truth, do we not also say that the Count 
de Chambord is the most misunderstood personage of his epoch ? 
This, also, is the simple truth, and it is only too easy to prove it. 
To many men of lower mettle it would have been a martyrdom of 
the spirit to have been so systematically, ignorantly, and malig- 
nantly traduced as he has been year after year; but the grossest 
misrepresentation never ruffled his magnanimity, though at times 
he must have felt tempted to think that the sphere of invincible 
ignorance was extending from religion into politics. Even now, 
when it might be expected that with the restoration of Henry V. im- 
mediately imminent, English writers would take the trouble to read 
a few easily accessible, and by no means voluminous or costly books, 
so as to inform themselves as to the real principles and opinions 
of the future sovereign of France, we can hardly open a London 
newspaper, of the very highest intellectual rank, without reading 
absurdities such as journalists with the opportunities of information 
open to the London press, ought to be ashamed to write about the 
King of Ashantee, or the newly elected President of some small South 
American Republic. There is hardly a day in which we are not 
asked whether the Count de Chambord is prepared to surrender his 
claim of divine right to the throne of France, and the unlimited 
obedience of the French nation. The Count de Chambord has never 
once,even by accident,used the phrase ‘“‘ Divine Right,’”—has always, 
on the contrary, as it seems to us, carefully abstained from using it, 
in connection with his relation to the French crown and nation. 
Again, English journalists are not ashamed to repeat the rubbish 
of the lower class of the French revolutionary press, that a restora- 
tion means arbitrary power, an aristocratic government, and religious 
persecution. On the contrary, the Count de Chambord has always 
declared that he regards the principle of hereditary monarchy as 
the true basis and only adequate guarantee of public liberty and 
right ; and accordingly that if his exile should ever come to an end 
by the will of France, he would only rule as a Constitutional mon- 
arch, and on the basis of a constitution freely settled with an elec- 
tive National Assembly. For, after all, it is the principle of 
hereditary monarchy that Henry V. represents in France ; and the 
monarchy which he inherits the title to represent, is not that of 
Louis XLV. but that of Louis XVIII. When it is stated, therefore, 
as it is daily stated, by writers who ought to be ashamed of their 
gross ignorance, and of the grosser prejudice which causes their 
ignorance, that the Count de Chambord must renounce his most 
solemn declarations, and the principles to which his whole life has 
been immolated, if he accepts the terms of restoration that will be 
imposed on him by the National Assembly, the answer is easy. The 
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Count de Chambord comes back on his own terms. He has nothing 
to retract, nothing to disown. In all the declarations he has 
made concerning his relation to France, he has been the most per- 
fectly consistent of men. The terms proposed for his return, are 
the terms defined and stipulated by himself ever since his first utter- 
ances on such a subject, and which were more especially and care- 
fully expressed in a letter to M. Berryer, written more than twenty 
years ago. This may seem a startling statement, but the proof is 
ready. ‘The best service we can render to his cause at the present 
moment, and to public opinion in this country, if it will condescend 
even at the last hour to accept useful information, is to compile a 
short syllabus of the opinions of the Count de Chambord from the col- 
lection of his letters published now some thirteen years ago, and 
therefore, like the Duc de Broglie’s book, not certainly originated 
with any regard to the present conjuncture of affairs in France. 
Nearly thirty years ago, writing to Baron Hyde de Neuville, on 
the 4th February, 1844, in regard to the course of conduct which 
he had even then determined to pursue, under all the circumstances 
of the coming time, towards his country, he uttered these words :— 


The men who now govern France seek to have it believed that, animated 
by sentiments of a personal nature or of a vulgar ambition, I desire to 
introduce trouble and discord into our country. It is therefore right that 
those of my friends who, like you and M. de Chateaubriand, know me well, 
and exercise influence over public opinion, should take pains to contradict 
these calumnies. I regard the rights which I hold by my birth as belonging 
to France, and far from allowing them to be made a cause of trouble or 
misfortune to her in my personal interest, I do not desire ever to set my 
foot in France save when my presence may serve to promote her happiness 
and her glory. 


At the same date, writing to M. de Fontaine of Lille, he used 
these words :— 


Those who saw me at London can attest that with me this is only a 
question of the happiness of our common country. It is the constant object 
of my desires, and I only see in the rights, which by the ancient laws of the 
monarchy I hold from my birth, duties to fulfil. France will always find 
me ready to sacrifice myself for her. 


In the same year he wrote to M. Berryer and certain other 
deputies of the Legitimist party on their re-election, due in 
some measure to the support of men not strictly belonging to their 
party :— 


The sentiment of generosity which has led these honourable men who do not 
as yet partake our convictions to draw near on such an occasion ought to give 
us the hope that a day will come, a happy day of conciliation, when all sincere 
men of all parties, of all opinions, abjuring their too long divisions, will 
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reunite in good faith on the common ground of monarchical principles and 
the national liberties, to serve and defend our common country. 


In the same year General Donnadieu wrote to him, complaining 
that it was said to be necessary to bear a title of nobility, in order 
to be well received by him. This is his reply :— 


It is an odious calumny which I repel with indignation. If it had come 
from the pen of an enemy I should be grieved ; but I could not but be surprised 
that it should reach me from a man who calls himself a Royalist, and 
devoted to me,—this is inexplicable. At London, as at Rome, as every- 
where, when I have had the happiness to meet with Frenchmen, I have re- 
ceived them all with cordiality, without distinction of ranks, of classes, of 
conditions, or even of opinions. This is, thank God, a notorious fact, which 
it will not be easy to misrepresent. I have said, and I repeat it, if ever 
Providence should open to me the gates of France, I do not wish to be the 
King of a class or of a party, but the King of all. Merit and service 
shall be the only distinctions in my eyes. 


A letter to the Vicomte de Bouchage, of about the same date, 
gives evidence of his early attention to the condition of the working 


. classes of France :— 


I regard it asa duty, he writes, to study everything connected with the 
organization of labour, and the amelioration of the lot of the working classes. 
Whatever may be the designs of Providence upon me, I shall never forget 
that the great king, Henri Quatre, my ancestor, has left to all his descendants 
the example and the duty of loving the people. That, at least, is a heritage 
which cannot be taken from me. 


The Count’s correspondence in the three succeeding years shows 
that there was no question involving the interests of France which 
he did not deeply study ; but it appears that as the revolutionary 
crisis of 1848 approached, some of his friends conceived that he 
ought to assume a more active and prominent public position. He 
was then in the flower of his youth, and if he had chosen to conspire 
or intrigue, had at all events a more powerful and devoted party 
to sustain him than the Imperialist pretender; but he absolutely 
and at once refused to canvass or to treat for a restoration. Im- 
mediately on the eve of the Revolution of February he wrote to the 
Vicomte St. Priest :— 


I am aware, and I am grieved, that a number of my friends accuse me of 
inaction, even of indifference, and that they would wish me to take a more 
active part, if not in the struggle of parties, at least in the discussion 
of the social questions which preoccupy all minds at this moment. My 
actual position exacts too much reserve, prudence and circumspection to 
permit me to satisfy their wishes ; and those of my friends, who, like you, 
more particularly enjoy my confidence, and are known to have frequent 
intercourse with me, ought to take great care to enlighten the Royalist party 
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in regard to my sentiments and my intentions. Remind them, then, that 
on all occasions, and especially at London, I have openly manifested my 
conviction that the happiness of France cannot be secured except by the 
sincere alliance of monarchical principles with the public liberties. All that 
shall tend to this end will always have my approbation. 


Writing to the Duc de Noailles in August, 1848, he says:— 


You know already that which I wish is the peace, the happiness, and the 
glory of France ; and in my profound conviction these great interests can- 
not be secured except by returning to the principle which, during so many 
centuries, was the guarantee of all social order, and which only can allow 
their full development to be given to the public liberties, without in any- 
thing depriving government of the force and authority which are necessary 
to it... . For me, in the part which I may be destined to take in this 
noble task—exempt from all personal views—I have no other thought than 
to fulfil the sacred duties which my birth imposes upon me, to help to 
deliver my country from the evil of to-day, from the fear of to-morrow, to 
aid her to recover security at home and greatness abroad. Who does not 
feel that the only means for obtaining so desirable an end is in the alliance 
and co-operation of all parties, resolving themselves into one, and firmly 
united for the defence of the great interests of society? So, the happiest 
day of my life shall be that on which I may see all Frenchmen, after so 
many dissensions and deadly rivalries, drawn together by the bonds of 
common confidence and a real fraternity. The royal family reunited with its 
head, in the same sentiments-of respect for all rights, of fidelity to all duties, 
of love and of generous devotion to their country ; in fine, to see all France 
pacified by the reconciliation of all its children, giving to the world the 
spectacle of an universal, sincere, and unalterable concord, which may 
promise to it long ages of glory and prosperity. 


In another letter to the Duke, he reiterates his strong desire for 
the reconciliation of the Royal family, and then speaks of the 
changes which time had made in the condition of France since the 
fall of the throne of Charles X. :— 


I understand the conditions which time and events have imposed on the 
existing form of society. Iam aware of the new interests which on all sides 
have come into being in France, and of the social rank which has been 
legitimately acquired by intelligence and capacity. If Providence should 
call me to the throne, I will prove, I hope, that I know the extent and the 
elevation of my duties. Free from prejudice, and far from intrenching myself 
ina narrow spirit of exclusion, I will do my utmost to combine all the talents, 
all the high characters, all the intellectual force of all Frenchmen for the 
prosperity and the glory of France. 


Writing to M. Berryer, in 1849, and speaking of the eventuality 
of his being called upon to govern France, he again says: 


My reign must be neither the resource nor the result of an intrigue, nor 
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the exclusive domination of a party. You know my sentiments and my in 
tentions in regard to the members of my family as well as in regard to those 
men whom their lofty character and their approved capacity qualify to render 
to the State eminent services. I authorize you to give in my name the 
assurance that I shall always be disposed and resolved to take all those 
measures which, while reconciling with the rights of the Crown, the dignity 
of the Government, and the stability and grandeur of political institutions, 
will favour the development of the liberties and interests of all, and will 
especially cause to reign that spirit of peace and union among all Frenchmen 
which is my most dear desire. 


Writing to the Duc de Noailles, in December 1850, he said :— 


I know all the difficulties which a return to the principle of hereditary 
monarchy must meet as much on the part of those who contend against it, 
as often also because of those who defend it ; and these different obstacles 1 
feel that it is my duty to seek to discover, and as far as in me to dissipate. 
And so I have constantly endeavoured to prove by my words as by my 
conduct that if Providence should one day call me to reign I shall never be 
the king of one class alone, but the king or rather the father of all. Every- 
where and always I have shown myself accessible to all Frenchmen, without 
distinction of classes or of conditions. I have seen them all, heard all, been 
pleased to see myself surrounded by all; you have been yourself the witness 
of this : how then can one suspect me of wishing to be only the king of a 
privileged class, or to use the terms which I find in use, the king of the 
ancien régime, of the old noblesse, of the old court? I have always believed 
and I am happy here to find myself in accord with the best minds, that the 
court can never again be that which it formerly was. I have always likewise 
believed that all classes of the nation should unite to work in concert for the 
common safety, some contributing by their experience of affairs, others by 
the useful influence which they owe to their social position. It is necessary 
that all should be engaged in this combat of good with evil, that all should 
bring the concourse of their zeal and their active co-operation, that all 
should take their part of the responsibility in order to aid loyally and effi- 
caciously authority to found a government with all the means to fulfil its high 
mission, and which may have a durable character. I have always had the 
profound conviction that only the monarchy, restored on the basis of here- 
ditary and traditional right, which, while responding to all the necessities of 
society, such as it has been made by the events accomplished now more than 
half a century, can conciliate all interests, guarantee all acquired rights, and 
place France in full and irrevocable possession of all the wise liberties which 
are necessary to her. I appreciate all the services which have been rendered 
to my country, I keep record of all that has been done at different epochs to 
preserve her from the extreme evils by which she has been and still is 
menaced, I appeal to all enlightened minds, all generous souls, all true 
hearts, in whatever ranks they may be found, and under whatever flag they 
may have hitherto fought, to give me the support of their lights, of their 
good will, of their noble and unanimous efforts to save the country, to assure 
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its future and to prepare for it after so many trials, vicissitudes, and mis- 
fortunes, new days of glory and prosperity. 


Early in the following year he wrote to M. Berryer, from Venice, 
the most distinct and explicit programme which has yet appeared of 
the principles of his policy. It runs in these words :— 


Depositary of the fundamental principle of the monarchy, I know that that 
monarchy could not respond to all the wants of France, if it were not in 
harmony with her social state, her manners and her interests, and if France 
did not recognize and accept with confidence its necessity. I respect my 
country as much as I love it. I honour its civilization and its present glory 
as much as the traditions and the memories of its history. The maxims which 
it has so much at heart, and which you have defended in the tribune, equality 
before the law, liberty of conscience, free access for all talents to all employ- 
ments, to all honours, to all social advantages—all these great principles of 
an enlightened and Christian society are as dear and sacred to me as to you, 
as to all Frenchmen. 

To give to these principles all the guarantees which are necessary, by 
institutions in conformity with the wishes of the nation,and to found in 
accord with the nation a regular and stable government, placed upon the 
basis of the hereditary monarchy and wnder the guardianship of public liberties 
at once firmly regulated and loyally respected, such shall be the one object 
of my ambition. 

I dare to hope that with the aid of all good citizens, of all the members of 
my family, I shall want neither the courage nor the perseverance to accom- 
plish this work of national restoration, the only way to render to France that 
assurance of the future without which the present, even though tranquil, 
remains unquiet and stricken with sterility. 

After so many vicissitudes and fruitless experiments, France, enlightened 
by her own experience, will be brought, I have the firm confidence, to 
recognize where lie her better destinies. The day when she becomes 
convinced that the traditional and venerable principle of hereditary monarchy 
is the surest guarantee of the stability of her government and of the develop- 
ment of her liberties, she will find in me-a Frenchman, devoted, eager to 
rally around him all the capacities, all the talents, all the glories, all the 
men who by their former services have merited the gratitude of the 
country. 


On the eve of the proclamation of the empire, exactly twenty-one 
years ago, on the 25th October 1852, he issued a protest addressed 
to the French people, which concluded in these words: — 


I maintain my right, which is the most sure guarantee of yours; and 
taking God to witness, I declare to France and to the world, that, faithful to 
the laws of the kingdom and to the traditions of my ancestors, I will 
religiously preserve to my last breath the deposit of the hereditary 
monarchy, of which Providence has confided to me the custody, and which 
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is the sole port of safety in which, after so many storms, France, the object 
of all my love, may yet find repose and happiness. 


Writing to the Duc de Lévis in June 1853, he repeats word for 
word the programme of his policy, addressed to M. Berryer, from 
Venice, and adds : 


My duty is to preserve loyally for my country, and transmit intact to my 
successors, the principle of the hereditary and traditional royalty, the only 
basis of that true, strong, and moderate monarchy to which one day I have the 
firm hope France will wish herself to confide anew her destinies. It is not 
possible to resolve how to regulate all things in advance ; there are important 
determinations, such as those of which you speak to me, which it is not 
expedient to make known, or of which the settlement must be reserved for 
events. In regard to these determinations, I ought at all events to preserve 
my initiative. According to the rules of conduct which I have followed, in 
the free position which I have assumed, by abstaining during exile from every 
act as from every exterior sign of royalty, I know no question which may 
not be resolved according to the circumstances and the exigencies of the 
country, nor any difficulties in the situation which may not be surmounted 
honourably for all. 


In a letter to the Duc de Lévis, in March 1856, he again repeats 
in a very distinct and categorical form his views of the political 
principles and constitution necessary to France. He writes :— 


My dispositions are always the same and will never change. Exclusion of 
all arbitrary government ; the reign and the respect of the law ; honesty and 
right above all; the country truly represented, taxing itself and concurring 
in the preparation of the laws ; the expenditure faithfully controlled ; pro- 
perty, individual and religious liberty, inviolable and sacred ; the communal 
and departmental administration wisely and progressively decentralized ; free 
access for all to honours and social advantages : such are, in my eyes, the 
true guarantees of a good government ; and my whole desire is to be able, 
one day, to devote myself entirely to establish it in France, and so to assure 
the repose and the happiness of my country. 


We might extend these extracts by at least double the number 
we have given; but we pause at this point, because nothing that 
has since been uttered by the Comte de Chambord is a retractation 
of, or is inconsistent with, or is other than confirmatory of the 
political programme which he announced in the last letters we have 
quoted, at a time when, humanly speaking, his prospect of ascending 
the throne of France was utterly hopeless. What he has said last 
year, or the year before, might be supposed to be spoken with a 
present purpose and for an immediate effect. That which he spoke 
when Queen Victoria was visiting Louis Philippe at Eu, and when 
Louis Napoleon was declaring Italy free from the Alps to the 
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Adriatic, may claim to be taken as the expression of his serious 
and candid convictions. He is consistent in all that he has said 
on the subject of the French Government and Constitution ; and it 
may now be seen he has been by no means chary of his opinions, or 
vague in their expression. He not merely never utters the words 
“Divine Right,” but he has always angrily repudiated the idea 
associated in the English mind with the doctrine of ‘ Divine 
Right,”—has again and again declared himself against arbitrary 
authority on the part of the monarch ; ascendancy of any sort, 
political or social, on the part of an aristocracy ; the predominance 
of or even a preference for any political party; and also against 
any privilege whatsoever save such as is conferred by law ; more- 
over, he has always declared the traditional monarchy to be 
mainly useful to France, because it is the solid guarantee of a free 
Parliamentary Government, of liberty of conscience, the equality of 
all before the law, and the equal access of all French citizens to all 
public employments. Again, be it remembered, he has always said 
that he only hoped to return to France when it was the wish of 
France, and in virtue of a free Constitution, settled in accord with 
a National Assembly. At this moment when the House of France 
is happily reunited, we should not fail to notice also the tender 
magnanimity of his language towards his family. It was in 1848 
as generous and as gentle as the day after the visit of the Comte 
de Paris to Frohsdorff. In the words of Henry V. there is nothing 
to regret, nothing to retract. They are the words of one who is every 
inch a king. 

Remains the question of the flag. Upon this question, nearly 
two years ago,* we ventured to express our conviction that too 
much was made of a mere symbol by the Count de Chambord and 
by the Legitimist party. The true solution would have been the 
English solution—the flag of the House of Bourbon over its 
palaces, and the tricolor, like the Union Jack, for the service flag 
of the nation. It is said, with much rhetorical effect, that the 
tricolor waved over the scaffold on which Louis XVI. was be- 
headed. Charles I. was beheaded, but no one in England ever 
dreamed of revenging the act on whatever flag, if any, happened to 
be visible at that memorable scene. The tricolor, in truth, has 
waved over a great many strange scenes and strange places. When 
the revolutionary party pretend that it is their peculiar property, 
let them remember that it is the flag under which the Faubourg 
St. Antoine was subdued in June 1848; under which the 
coup d état was effected in December 1851; under which Paris 
capitulated, Alsace and Lorraine were ceded, and the Commune 
was crushed in 1871. When the Bonapartists boast of its 





* Debiin Review, January, 1872 (p. 175). 
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victories, it is well to remember that it is the flag of Waterloo 
and Sedan and Metz. The enthusiasm of the irreligious in its 
regard is not so intelligible, for after all it is the flag under 
which the authority of the Pope was restored at Rome in 1849, 
and the battle of Mentana fought in 1868. The disasters with 
which it is associated are, it seems, peculiarly the disasters of those 
parties who cling to it most fervently and fondly —if in the spirit of 
mortification, it is well; if the spirit of pride, it is absurd. The 
best course of all would be to revive, which the monarchy alone 
could properly do, the old fighting flag of France, the Oriflamme. 
Even Belleville could not object to that, for it is blood-red; and 
Viscount Victor Hugo is not too old to make his peace with the 
Prince who inspired his early muse by a lyric in honour of the 
historic banner of Gaul far superior to anything Beranger has 
written about the tricolor. 

We look forward then not merely with hope, but with confidence 
and ease, to the future of France. The cause of Faith and Patience 
and Prayer, the cause of Right and Honour and Loyalty, the good 
old cause—the cause of God and the King prevails at last, after 
many years, terrible trials, the multiplied agony of a great nation 
humbled to the very dust. He who comes back to France by the 
will of Heaven and the will of his people, has a soul whose white- 
ness has never been stained by one untrue, unjust, or angry thought 
towards ought that called itself French. He is the most French 
of Frenchmen; and the first gentleman in the world, who will soon 
be crowned as the very Christian King, and the eldest son of the 
Church. May the reign of Henry the Good be as glorious and 
prosperous as that of Henry the Great! May his accession be the 
first happy date in the calendar of a new era, his throne the corner- 
stone of a new Christendom! May he live to see the Revolution 
and its evil works utterly undone, not merely in France, but in 
Germany, and Italy, and Spain, and the peace of the world secured 
by the sovereign freedom of the Vicar of Christ ! 
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Art. VIIIL—A FEW WORDS ON THE AUTHORITY 
OF 8. ALPHONSUS. 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


Vindicie Alphonsiane, seu Doctoris Ecclesie S. Alphonsi M. de Ligorio, 
Episcopi et Fundatoris Congregationis SS. Redemptoris Doctrina 
Moralis vindicata a plurimis oppugnationibus Cl. P. Antonii Ballerini, 

oc. Jesu in Collegio Romano Professoris. Cura et studio quorundam 
Theologorum e Congregatione SS. Redemptoris. Rome, ex Typ. Poly- 
glotta S. C. de Propaganda Fide. mpcccLxx111. 


N the July number of the Dustin Review (p. 264), there 
were a few words on the “ Vindicie Alphonsiane,” a work 
which has created no sinall stir in theological circles at home and 
abroad. Most clerical readers are probably ere now familiar with 
the circumstances of its appearance, which sufficiently explains the 
interest it has excited. It is an elaborate work of controversy, in 
style and bulk recalling the fashion of a hundred years ago, 
directed against F. Anthony Ballerini, Professor of Moral Theology 
at the Roman College of the Jesuits. Father Ballerini’s criticisms 
of §. Alphonsus, in the edition. of Gury annotated by him, were 
largely drawn upon by the Promoter of the Faith, in the inquiry 
which resulted in the title of Doctor of the Church being conferred on 
the Saint. The Redemptorist authors of the present volume were 
asked by the defendant of the cause to aid him in replying to the 
Promoter’s objections. This was the immediate origin of a contro- 
versy, which shows every sign of being widespread, vigorous, and 
sustained. The “ Univers” newspaper followed the Jead of the 
“ Vindicie,” and denounced the Jesuit theologian as an importer 
of liberalism into moral theology. The Professor replied to the 
Journalist with admirable temper, force, and dignity, and declared 
his intention of answering the Redemptorists in a special work. 
Until the promised treatise appears, it would be premature to pro- 
nounce on the merits of the controversy in its personal aspect. I 
shall therefore abstain from expressing an opinion, as to how far the 
vindicators have succeeded in showing that F. Ballerini’s criticisms 
are baseless in fact, flippant in tone, and insulting to 8. Alphonsus. 
These domestic quarrels are of small importance,—except to the 
parties immediately concerned,—in comparison with a variety of 
other topics, which underlie this discussion, which are of supreme 
interest to all students of moral theology, and which are ripe for 
solution independently of the issue of this controversy. 
Paramount in importance and first in order among these, is the 
inquiry into the precise authority of S. Alphonsus as a moral 
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theologian. The critical question, whether the 8. Thomas of 
casuistry was an equiprobabilist or a probabilist pure and simple,— 
though most interesting and deserving of attention—is nevertheless, 
from a scientific point of view, less fundamental and far-reaching 
in its consequences, than the question of his authority. Perhaps 
an occasicn may hereafter arise for discussing the true interpreta- 
tion of the Liguorian system of morals; and for testing the ac- 
curacy of the statement, often made; that the Saint was really the 
inventor of a new system unknown in the schools before his time. 
At present the previous question more urgently demands a solu- 
tion. For it is clear from the turn the writers of the “ Vindicie ” 
have given to their controversy with the Roman Professor, that no 
one can ever know how to begin the study of Moral Theology, with- 
out having previously determined the position of S. Alphonsus in 
relation to the science, and the attitude to be taken in consequence 
by the student towards the Saint’s writings. 

It is upon this point that I propose to offer a few remarks ; 
rather in the way of suggestion and ventilation, than with any 
pretensions to dogmatize or to exhaust the subject. The inquiry 
is necessary, because the parties to the present controversy occupy, 
in relation to the writings of 8. Alphonsus, different if not opposite 
standpoints. F. Ballerini’s idea of the Saint’s position is in- 
telligible enough. He regards him consistently as an authority of 
the very first rank, but as one to be followed with open eyes, not 
blindly. He assumes as a matter of course a full right to test the 
soundness of the master’s doctrines, the validity of his reasonings, 
and the accuracy of his citations by all the means which reason 
and criticism and wider experience offer for the purpose. He 
assumes that he is free to dissent from the opinions of S. Alphonsus, 
and to qualify those opinions as they seem to him to deserve, 
saving only the reverence due to a great Saint and Doctor. Whether 
the Professor has, in practice, always kept within the bounds of sober 
and modest criticism is one question and (as I have already said) 
of minor importance ; whether he was within his right in entering 
upon such criticism at all is another and of immeasurably greater 
moment. The former concerns F. Ballerini alone, the latter every 
priest, and indeed the whole future of moral theology. For the 
authors of the “ Vindicie ” hold another view of a professor’s 
duty towards 8. Alphonsus. According to them it is not com- 
petent to a writer or teacher to reject any of 8. Alphonsus’s conclu- 
sions as mistaken (false) or as founded on invalid reasoning, or 
even as resting on misquotation. They declare that the Holy See 
has given an approbation to the writings of §. Alphonsus so 
definite as to extend to every single doctrine or conclusion of the 
Saint’s, and so positive as to preclude any authority less than the 
Holy See from qualifying any proposition of his as improbable. 
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They do, indeed, in one place admit a private theologian’s right to 
weigh the Saint’s conclusions, to determine their greater or less 
probability, and even to combat them under the same reservations 
as in principle apply to the work of every writer. But I confess 
to a difficulty in understanding how this admission, grudgingly 
conceded to common sense, is to be brought into harmony with the 
whole tenor of the “ Vindiciz,” or with the severity of reproof 
repeatedly administered to Father Ballerini. The writer in the 
‘‘ Univers,” after the manner of his nation, carries the teaching of 
the ‘‘ Vindicie ” to its legitimate issue. Following out the argu- 
ments ad invidiam and ad verecundiam, too frequently employed 
by the vindicators, he reaches the conclusion that ‘a sober, 
modest, and learned” theologian, who had arrived at a subjective 
certitude that 8. Alphonsus had, on a given point, made a clear 
mistake, not only may, but actually must, still follow the Saint’s 
opinion, under pain of forfeiting his character for modesty and 
sobriety. Unfortunately the writer leaves us in ignorance of how 
this psychological feat is to be performed. But, omitting the 
philosophical difficulty, I must say that, unless my theological 
instinct is entirely at fault, such a statement as this is simply sub- 
versive of scienfic theology. For consider for a moment what it 
involves. It places the extrinsic before the intrinsic argument. 
The authority of a writer, or of any number of writers, which 
heretofore has been considered as none exeept in so far as it is seen 
or presumed to be founded on intrinsic reasoning, is here made to 
have an independent existence ; and to be of even greater account 
than the intrinsic evidence in which, of necessity, it has its ultimate 
origin. It is superfluous to add that in S. Alphonsus himself will 
be found no patronage of such an attempt to turn topsy-turvy 
the science of his predilection. Nor can it alter the necessary 
relation of the evtrinsic to the ¢ntrinsic argument that, in the case 
of S. Alphonsus, we have,the highest testimony that his conclu- 
sions are, in general and for the present, safe, and may therefore 
be acted upon without further investigation by a prudent director, 
or taught to his pupils by a diffident or lazy professor. Moreover, 
it is a point worthy of observation in this connection, that there is 
no branch of ecclesiastical learning in which the habit jurandi in 
eerba magistri is so fraught with ill consequences as Moral 
Theology. The dicta of the moral theologian are constantly subject 
to revision and correction from the multitudinous variety of cir- 
cumstances, impossible to be foreseen by the most sagacious in- 
tellect ; from new discoveries in physiology, medicine, and other 
sciences ; from the development of the commercial system ; from a 
hundred causes, in short, some of which will suggest themselves at 
once to persons conversant with the subject. For instance, is it 
possible to conceive any writer of the last century holding as just 
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views on the lawful interest of money, as a trained theologian may 
now acquire without difficulty by merely taking the trouble to 
make himself acquainted with the course of business in London, 
New York, Melbourne, or elsewhere? Is it not manifest that the 
views of such a writer would be as antiquated as those of our own 
Court of Chancery on the same subject? It is impvussible to 
suppose the existence of an approbation of the works of 8. Alphonsus, 
or any one else, which would be equivalent to a recommendation 
from authority to shut up all our books except those of the ap- 
proved author ; and to keep our eyes fast closed against an influx 
of light from any other quarter whatsoever. We may rest 
assured that no royal road to the knowledge of moral science is 
open to us any more than to those who have gone before us. The 
paths of the science which treats of good and evil, of the lawful 
and unlawful in human acts, still remain tortuous and thorny, 
and only to be explored at the cost of sore toil and travail. I know 
it is the fashion with some to make light of the advantage which 
Theology may draw from the progress of other sciences, mental, 
physical, and social, and to profess distrust of the methods and 
conclusions of these latter. But the Dustin Review has never 
been of that way of thinking ; and one may be permitted to express 
an opinion, that the time is gone by when such distrust can be 
considered reasonable, prudent, or attended by any good result. 

I pass to another consideration not to be neglected. If the view 
taken by the authors of the “‘ Vindiciw” be correct, 8. Alphonsus 
holds a place in the Church different in kind from that of any 
other ecclesiastical writer since the death of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. It is competent to every theologian to discuss, 
criticise, accept, or reject as to him shall seem good, every single 
proposition in the whole range of the writings of S. Thomas or 8. 
Augustine (I mean, of course, propositions which are those authors’ 
own, not propositions in which they merely record the teaching of 
the Church), provided he does so with the modesty required by 
literary good taste, and the reverence due from a fallible mortal 
to a canonized Saint and Doctor. The just prerogatives of 8. 
Alphonsus are very high (and I hope no word here written can 
fairly convey the impression that I wish to derogate from them in 
the slightest degree), but it will nevertheless be new to many to 
hear that more observance is due to him, than to the traditional 
Angel of the schools and to the greatest of the Fathers. 

It will have been perceived that I have been up to this point 
preparing the way for a rational interpretation of the various 
approbations which the works of S. Alphonsus have at different 
times received. And this is now an easy matter ; so easy, indeed, 
that a difference of opinion on the point might cause some astonish- 
ment, if it were not proverbial that there are at least two opinions 
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on every subject connected with Moral Theology. On the one 
hand, then, it may be taken for granted that the Holy See has had 
no intention of changing the principles on which moral science is 
based ; nor of equivalently advising all students of that science to 
forego the use of their mental faculties, with the solitary exception 
of memory ; nor of departing from the traditional idea of what is 
meant by approval of an author’s works ; nor of deposing 8. Thomas 
Aquinas from his supremacy in the schools. On the other hand it 
is to be remarked that no ecclesiastical writer has ever received 
such direct, express and formal approval as S. Alphonsus Liguori. 
His titles to authority are these. First; his sanctity, authenti- 
cated by his canonization. This title he has in common with 
§. Antoninus. Secondly, his doctorate ; and this is now common to 
him with 8. Thomas Aquinas. I may observe in passing, that the 
Doctorate had not yet been conferred when F. Ballerini’s notes were 
published. Thirdly, for various works, many of them on Moral 
Theology and among them the ‘ Theologia Universa,” he at dif- 
ferent times received complimentary and laudatory letters from 
more than one Pope; and this title to esteem he has in common 
with a great many writers. Fourthly, in preparation for his Beati- 
fication ; and afterwards, a second time for his Canonization ; and 
again a third time in preparation for the Doctorate ; his works were 
thoroughly examined ad hoc, and were declared to contain ‘‘nothing 
that merited theological censure,” but to be such that all might 
read them “ without tripping” in the faith, and generally to be 
excellently adapted to the salvation of souls. And this title again 
he possesses in common with all canonized saints, who are writers 
on theology, and with some writers who are not canonized. Fifthly, 
in reply to a question as to whether a professor of theology might 
safely teach the opinions of 8. Alphonsus, and again whether a 
confessor was to be blamed for following the opinions of the Saint, 
without inquiring into the reasons of them, solely on the ground 
that his works had been approved by the Holy See, the Congregation 
returned, in the first case an affirmative, and in the sccond a nega- 
tive answer. This last title to authority is, in the universality of 
its application, peculiar to S. Alphonsus ; the nearest approach to 
an equivalent in the case of other authors being the reply often 
given to applicants on particular questions—“ consulant probatos 
auctores.” 

Now what is the legitimate oxtcume, without exaggeration or 
depreciaion, of all these titles to authority? Plainly that S. 
Alphonsus is in morals an authority of the first class, and that 
his name alone makes an opinion probable until it has been shown 
to be mistaken. No more than this and no less can be fairly con- 
cluded from the tenour of the approbations. From a simple perusal 
of these it is obvious that they in no way fetter the liberty of suc- 
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ceeding theologians. All but the last are common to 8. Alphonsus 
and other writers, and therefore secure to him no more inviolability 
than to them. ‘he last is evidently permissive, and even ostenta- 
tiously careful of the rights of other theologians past and present. 
It is also worth while to recollect, that the principal intent of all 
the approbations was to support the mild doctrines of 8. Alphonsus 
as against the Jansenists and the French rigorists; so that it is 
hardly fair to turn them into weapons against a theologian who, 
after all, is only striving to carry on the work so effectually inau- 
gurated by the holy Bishop of 8. Agatha. It must not be omitted 
also, that no small share.of the glory of these approbations is to be 
ascribed to the Saint’s dogmatic works on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Infallibility of the Pope, as well as to the numerous 
treatises for spiritual reading which his zeal for souls scattered broad- 
cast among the people. While. therefore I yield to no one in 
admiration of the genius, industry and piety of S. Alphonsus, 
nor in gratitude to him for the great work which will always be his 
chief title to fame,—the banishment (I mean) of rigorism from the 
schools and from the Confessional,—I must yet ask leave to put in 
this plea for what is still more sacred, the rights of theology and its 
professors. ‘‘ Amicus quidem Plato, sed magis amica —. 
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Orate pro animd Jacobi Roberti Hope Scott. Sermon preached in the 
London Church of the Jesuit Fathers, at the Requiem Mass for the 
Repose of the Soul of James Robert Hope Scott, Q.C. By the Very 
Rev. Dr. Newman. London: Burns & Oates. 


HIS sermon naturally deserves marked notice from us, because of the 
author as well as of the subject, and yet to write a satisfactory 
notice of it is a less easy task than the reader would expect. There is little 
to supplement, where a view so complete and luminous has been given of a 
great character; and to analyze a sermon that contains nothing that is 
superfluous would be almost to transcribe it. As the only example, so 
far as we recollect, of a funeral sermon by F. Newman that has been 
given to the world, it must interest even those outside of the Catholic 
Church, or those to whom the name of Hope Scott is not a familiar sound. 
Such readers will find that it abounds in characteristics for which the 
writings of F. Newman have always been remarkable ; a style which is at 
once the instrument of a keen intellect as well as the expression of a deeply- 
feeling and sympathizing heart. We gather from it words and phrases 
full of thought, the fructifying seed of observation in minds of less 
originality. It might be read as an investigation of the causes of success 
in life, and of the means by which that success, a very unusual thing, was 
madethe material of sanctification. Thus he tells us that even as a young man 
Mr. Hope Scott had that about him which inspired confidence. What was 
this talisman? It was the “simplicity, seriousness, and sweetness of his 
manner, as he threw himself at once into the ideas and feelings of those 
who consulted him, listened patiently to them, and spoke out the clear 
judgment which he formed of the matters which they had put before him.” 
Then we hear of his “locating the subject under consideration, pointing 
out what was of primary importance in it, what was to be aimed at, and 
what steps were to be taken init.” Refinement of mind, F. Newman 
justly remarks, is sometimes fatal to a man’s success in public life, as 
causing shyness, or reserve, or pride, or self-consciousness. Refinement 
was one of Mr. Hope Scott’s most distinguishing traits; but then it was so 
wonderfully mingled with sympathy, that it never made him shrink into 
himself in the way that has checked so many careers. The reader well 
acquainted with F. Newman’s writings will be reminded here of a favourite 
idea of his. Without quoting long passages, among the most beautiful 
he has written, we will only refer to the “‘ Discourses on University Educa- 
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tion,” pp. 220 and 329 (ed. 1852). The success which Mr. Hope Scott 
achieved was undoubtedly extraordinary ; and yet there would have been 
nothing at all unreasonable, in expecting even still greater from such 
powers. F, Newman rightly measures this “unfulfilled renown” by the 
splendour of the positions attained by contemporaries or friends of Mr. 
Hope Scott, who have reached the highest offices in the State; and he 
accounts for the fact by the singular absence of ambition which Mr. Hope 
Scott’s character exhibited. On this subject he makes some valuable 
remarks. There is too much tendency, as it appears to us, to praise a life 
spent in the shade, simply for that reason. F. Newman shows how much 
we owe to public men, and admits the rule that great gifts are correlatives 
of great works. But, on the other hand, whenever numbers of persons 
are in action, human nature is sure to show the symptoms of the fall, 
even where combinations are made for religious purposes ; and hence good 
men of great talent may prefer more indirect ways of serving God. The 
manner in which this preference was worked out by Mr. Hope Scott is beau- 
tifully shown in the great leading element of his character, which was a re- 
fined, ingenuous, yet widely extending and self-forgetting liberality. If we 
add to this a simplicity and seriousness in conversation that evidenced in 
him a high degree of the gift of faith,—a solicitude to obey the decisions of 
Holy Church,—resignation under bereavements so exquisitely painful that 
they seemed to indicate special purposes of providence for him—weshall per- 
haps have given the effect of a portrait, of which F, Newman has drawn so 
firm, masterly, and yet so tender an outline. The “Month” for September- 
October contains a very interesting sketch of Mr. Hope Scott’s life, by 
Father Coleridge, which with the funeral-sermon preached by F. Amherst 
in the chapel of St. Margaret’s Convent, Edinburgh, will also be of great 
value to the many persons to whom his memory is dear. 

This seems a fit opportunity to notice another honoured name which 
has lately been united with the records of the past—that of Henry 
William Wilberforce ; who in the history of Anglican conversions of this 
century, belongs to the same epoch with Mr. Hope Scott, and who was a 
no less dear and intimate friend of F. Newman’s.* Mr. Wilberforce was 
a constant contributor to these pages; and so has been familiar to our 
readers, though they may not have been aware of the authorship of many 
an article from which they have derived profit and pleasure. He too 
belonged to the number of those who have made sacrifices for the faith, such 
as would prove them capable of far greater ones, had the age been such as to 
hold out the crown of martyrdom. The very title of a Wilberforce was 
enough to draw the eyes of the world upon a man; and if endowed with 
talents as he was, equal to its prestige, it might be said the world was 
before him. Early in life he made himself conspicuous by inviting 
Catholic priests to his parish to minister to the poor dying Irish in time 
of pestilence, and this no doubt assisted in earning for him the grace of 





* Our readers will remember the very affecting account, given in the 
Catholic journals, of F. Newman’s presence at Mr. Wilberforce’s funeral, 
and the circumstances which followed. 
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conversion. Almost ever after he had an uphill, difficult path, instead of 
the smooth and easy road that invited his entrance when Oxford honours 
gave him the first rewards of early ambition. He bore all he had toencounter 
with a sweetness that it seemed as if nothing could alter, a noble simplicity of 
character, which indeed he had inherited, but which was adorned by the 
grace he had purchased so bravely. Suchan example will not soon depart 
from recollection, but will bear greater fruit than that of many whose 
careers afford the biographer more opportunities of display. 





Historical Sketches. By Jonn Heyry Newmay, of the Oratory, some time 
Fellow of Oriel College. New volume. London: Basil Montague 
Pickering. 1873. 


HIS volume of F. Newman's “ Historical Sketches” contains “ the 
Church of the Fathers,” and what may be called articles on 
§. Chrysostom, Theodoret, the Mission of S. Benedict, and the Benedictine 
Schools. We are told in a prefatory notice that the attempt “to bring 
before the mind 8. John Chrysostom and the B. Theodoret in their personal 
and especially in their ethical aspect, are portions of a projected volume 
which was to have included like sketches of 8. Ambrose, S. Jerome, perhaps 
§. Athanasius, under the title of “ Ancient Saints.” The essay on Theodoret 
here appears for the first time, and will on that account be read with 
peculiar interest ; but we regret exceedingly to learn that Dr. Newman has 
now abandoned the hope of completing such a volume as he had designed, 
which would have been most valuable. 

As we gave a careful notice of the “Church of the Fathers” when 
the first Catholic edition of it was published,* we need say nothing more on 
that portion of the present volume. But the introductory chapter on 
S. Chrysostom necessarily demands some comment from us, since it expresses 
a difference of opinion, as to that method of writing Saints’ lives, which has 
been so strenuously advocated in the pages of this Review. Such lives as 
we prefer F, Newman finds for himself less beneficial, even spiritually, than 
those framed on a different model. He finds the former “too scientific to be 
devotional” (p. 229). 

Now there is one important point which, in justice to F. Newman, we are 
anxious to make clear at starting. He mentions (p. 217) certain devotional 
tastes of his own : he gains more e.g. “from three verses of S. John, than 
from the three points of a meditation” ; he is “more touched by the Seven 
Dolours, than by the Immaculate Conception,” &c. &c. Now a very appre- 
ciative review of this volume, in our excellent contemporary the “ Tablet,” 
parallels this remark with a passage in the “Grammar of Assent,” where 
F. Newman says that in metaphysical “ provinces of inquiry egotism is true 
modesty ” (p. 379). But the “egotism,” which F. Newman practises in his 
philosophical work, is fundamentally different from any “ egotism” contained 





* Dupin Reviiw, July, 1868, pp. 271-275. 
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in the passage before us. In the former work he is speaking of what “he 
believes and is sure is true” (p. 380) ; and of what he is satisfied must con- 
vince others as it has convinced himself, except for accidental impediments 
(p. 381). It would of course be utterly intolerable, if a Catholic writer spoke 
in such a tone as this on the mere peculiarities of devotional taste ; and F. 
Newman is most emphatic in repudiating any such notion. “ People are 
variously constituted,” he says, with his usual tolerant- large-mindedness 
(p. 217), and “ what influences one does not influence another.” “TI do not 
say,” he adds (p. 218), “that my way is better than another's ; but it is my 
way and an allowable way.” Here there is no question of true and false, 
but merely of one man’s taste and another man’s taste. On some of the 
particulars he mentions our own devotional taste differs widely from F, 
Newman’s ; but he would no more dream of blaming us for ours, than we 
should dream of blaming him for his. 

At the same time, on one point among those which he mentions, he does 
account his own taste the preferable one, and gives his reasons for so account- 
ing. “I confess to a delight,” he says, “in reading the lives and dwelling on 
the characters of the Saints of the first ages, such as I receive from none 
beside them” (p. 217). And he proceeds to give reasons for this delight. 
These are (1) that the Fathers have left behind them numberless letters—a 
kind of literature “which more than any other represents the abundance of 
the heart, which more than any other approaches to conversation.” 2. They 
do not write formal doctrinal treatises ; they write controversy, and their 
controversy is correspondence. 3. “They mix up their own persons, natural 
and supernatural, with the didactic or polemical works which engaged them ” ; 
while “their authoritative declarations are written, not on stone tablets, but 
on what Scripture calls the ‘ fleshy tablets of the heart.’” 4. “ Dogma and 
proof are in them at the same time hagiography. They do not write a 
summa theologie, or draw out a catena, or pursue a single thesis through the 
stages of a scholastic disputation. They write for the occasion, and seldom 
on a carefully digested plan.” 5. “ The same remark holds of their comments 
upon Scripture.” “All this forms a kind of literature which is now well- 
nigh extinct.” 

But we ask, why has it become well-nigh extinct? May it not be—we 
think that it is—because God’s over-ruling Spirit, Who disposes all things 
to His own ends both with strength and sweetness, seeing that the circum- 
stances of the world have changed, has changed also the form both of the 
Church’s literature and of her theology? Admirably adapted as the earlier 
sacred literature and theology may have been to the requirements of the 
Church of the Fathers—and they were most admirably adapted—they may 
be no longer so to those of the Church of the children. In the early ages 
the Spirit of God may have found it necessary to dwell upon the human 
side of the lives of His Saints, and to teach the doctrine of the Eternal Son 
in an unsystematic form. But as time went on and circumstances altered, 
it may have been no less necessary to dwell upon the divine side of the lives 
of His holy ones, and to systematize dogma on a carefully digested plan. 
Just as in the case of devotion to our Lord’s Person, the tendency of early ages 
was towards the worship of His Divine Nature, and in later times to- 
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wards that of His Sacred Humanity—the ultimate Object of adoration in 
either case being His Divine Person—so in placing the lives of His Saints 
before the faithful, it may have seemed good to Him to reverse the process ; 
and to bring out first of all the human side of the lives of the sanctified 
members of our Lord’s Body, and afterwards their divine side. So in like 
manner in the early Church it may have seemed good to the Holy Spirit to 
insinuate doctrine after doctrine, as it were bit by bit, into the hearts of the 
faithful ; while in the later Church it may have seemed no less good to Him 
to gather up the fragments into one systematic whole, that nothing might be 
lost. That it was so in both instances, we believe ; but we have nothing 
now todo with dogma, only with the Lives of the Saints. We shall confine 
our remarks therefore to the latter. 

How is it possible, we ask, that the Divine life of our Lord in His sancti- 
fied members can be gathered from epistolary correspondence, from letters, 
many of which, on F. Newman’s own showing, were historical and state 
papers ; others of which referred to public transactions, or included con- 
troversy? How are the faithful, who in most instances have only a very 
few moments to devote to the reading of Saints’ lives, to wade through all . 
this sometimes very unspiritual matter, to get at that Divine life for which 
they are hungering? As we have contended in our article on “ Saints’ lives 
as spiritual reading,”* and in several of our notices, this can only be done by 
what we have called the“ hagiological,” or Italian method—by which the heroic 
virtues of the Saints and servants of God are, so to speak, mapped out for the 
convenience of the faithful, and may be seen ata glance. We have advocated 
this method, not as the only one, but as the best method of writing the Saints’ 
lives in accordance with the spiritual wants of our own times. Even the critic 
in the “Tablet,” to whom we have already referred, while on the whole 
adopting F. Newman’s view, confesses that during a retreat he would 
prefer the “hagiological method.” But surely this is in fact to abandon 
F. Newman’s position altogether; for in a retreat, still less than at any 
other time, would one prefer a book, which is “ too scientific to be devotional.” 

F. Newman (p. 228) thinks that lives, written, on what we have called the 
“hagiological method,” give no knowledge of the real Saint; of those 
characteristics which distinguish him from other Saints. We appeal confi- 
dently to readers of the old Oratorian series, whether they did not expe- 
rience the very opposite ; whether they did not find, as they rose from the 
perusal of any given life, that an image specially his own of the Saint, whose 
acts and words they had been studying, had unconsciously formed itself in 
their mind. And there is surely this further distinction (as we urged 
once before) between those lives and such as F. Newman prefers; viz. 
that the latter can hardly do more than represent a Saint as he appeared to 
his fellow-men, whereas the former emphatically set forth his interior life 
and his communion with his Creator and Redeemer. There is none who 
performs with more signal success whatever he undertakes, than F. Newman ; 
and we may be certain then that the life of S. Chrysostom in this volume is 
a pattern specimen of the historical style. Let our readers compare the 





* July, 1872. 
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knowledge it gives us of that Saint’s interior affections, with the knowledge 
e.g. of S. Mary Magdalene de’ Pazzi’s, which we obtain from the Oratorian 
life of her. In the latter we are as it were admitted behind the veil, and 
privileged to witness the direct intercourse between God and a holy soul. 
And we must express emphatically our own humble opinion, that there are 
no lives which approach those written on the “hagiological” method in this 
particular quality,—that their various details “coalesce into the image 
of a person” (Newman, 228), with certain definite and distinguishing 
peculiarities to characterize his relations with Almighty God. 

We think, however, that we have been misunderstood by some of our 
Catholic contemporaries. We have been taken to advocate exclusively the 
“hagiological method.” We have done nothing of the kind. We have 
simply represented it as the best possible one for spiritual edification. We 
have always allowed that lives of the Saints, whether set forth in their 
letters, or in an almost romantic form, do very good work, amongst those who 
would know nothing about them by any other means ; and that such volumes 
are indeed most serviceable in many different ways. We should be very sorry 
indeed, if works of this kind did not continue frequently to be brought before 
both Catholics and Protestants. But to suppose that a life like that of S. Francis 
Xavier, published by F. Coleridge, admixable though it is, which is made up 
for the most part of his letters,—or Miss Bowles’s “Life of 8. Jeanne Frangoise 
de Chantal,” of which we said when noticing it, that although most beautiful, 
the only ejaculation which could frequently be elicited after reading page 
after page, in the short time usually allotted to spiritual reading, would be 
in connection with the beauty of the scenery or of the persons spoken of 
and the only resolution taken would be to make a:summer tour to Annecy,-— 
to suppose (we say) that such lives are for spiritual purposes the best that can 
be formed, seems tv us unreasonable, and therefore untenable. We wish 
it to be understood, once for all, that in preferring one particular class of ’ 
Saints’ lives, we have always had in view “spiritual edification.” We 
would only add,—-what neither F. Newman nor any other Catholic will 
dream of questioning—that this is incomparably the most important purpose 
for which a Saint’s life can possibly be written. 

We should add however, that F. Newman shows his wish of doing every 
justice to those lives which he does not prefer. The facts recounted in them, 
he says (p. 228), “ humble me, instruct me, improve me ; I cannot desire any- 
thing better of their kind.” But he thinks, as has been seen, (1) that these 
books are “too scientific to be devotional” ; and (2) that they do not give their 
reader any more knowledge of “the real Saint,” than he had before. It is 
on these two points that we have ventured to express our earnest difference 
of opinion. 

We must postpone to our next number our notice of the very important 
essay on Theodoret, and of the other essays which complete the volume. 
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The Discourse delivered at the Opening Session of the 4th Provincial Synod 
of Westminster. By Bishop Uttaruorne. London: Burns & Oates. 


IS Lordship the Bishop of Birmingham has dedicated this truly 
Episcopal Sermon to the diocesan clergy of the province of West- 
minster, Whom he has, he says, “loved more than they have known, 
loved with all a Bishop’s love, and with all a Bishop’s thirst for the 
perfection of their life and labours.” 

Spoken in synod, these words were addressed to the clergy ; but in 
giving them to the world, through the press, his Lordship has conferred an 
obligation on the laity, which we wish heartily to acknowledge. No one 
better than the Bishop of Birmingham, who was chosen by the wisdom of 
the Holy See from a religious order, can teach the “true balance between 
religious and ecclesiastical perfection of life.” He has illustrated it in his 
own person for so many years in such a way that, to use his own words, 
we all love him “ more than he has known,”—loved him with a faithful 


love, 





Ecclesia Christi: Words spoken at the Opening of the Second Session of the 
4th Provincial Council of Westminster. By Archbishop Vavanan. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


7 E find it a remarkable sign of God’s Providence that at the openin 

both of the first and second session of the 4th Counci! of West- 
minster the discourse should have been delivered by Bishops of the order 
of S. Benedict. What S. Benedict did for England in the old days will 
never be known until that last great day when all his children, that shall 
be gathered amongst the blessed, and all his works proclaimed before 
angels and man. What S. Benedict is still doing for England we gather . 
from the last synod—never, of course, however, forgetting what his sons 
are doing in other places and in other ways. That great and learned 
order, which has given so many Popes to the Church of God, so many 
Saints for our worship, which has sanctified literature by its touch has 
given us, if we mistake not, two of the Bishops who now so lovingly rule 
over us. But the author of this sermon has been sent, by his father S. 
Benedict, to work far away from us, Like Abraham of old, he goes away 
from his kindred and his father’s house into a land, to which God has sent 
him. But he goes—like Saul, a goodly man, fair to look upon, both as to 
soul and body—“a head and shoulder above his brethren,” and all our 
best wishes follow him—ad muitos annos, 
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Giving Glory to God. A Sermon. By the Rev. H. J. Coteripar, $.J. 
(Published by request.) London: Burns & Oates. 


HIS beautiful sermon did not reach us in time to enable us to quote it 
in our article on “ Pilgrimage and Paray-le-Monial.” Doubtless 
amongst the many who listened to these touching words of F. Coleridge, 
here were not a few who went on the pilgrimage. Anything more calcu- 
lated to create the desire of visiting a holy place we can hardly conceive. 
To ourselves it has always seemed that what went to our Lord’s Heart, 
more than any other thing during His sojourn upon earth, was the want of 
honour shown to His Father by not giving Him glory in the face of the 
world. He, Who was the Lamb of God, “ meek and lowly of Heart,” could 
still speak the severest words of the Pharisees who desecrated His Father’s 
honour by giving Him false glory—nay take a scourge in His hands and 
drive those out of the Temple who dishonoured His Father’s house. There 
is such athing as the wrath of the Zamb, and woe to the world when it falls 
upon it. F. Coleridge very clearly and beautifully brings out the necessity 
of giving glory to God, by a public recognition of His benefits. 


“ People are asking,” says F. Coleridge, “ what can sensible, honourable, 
practical Englishmen and Englishwomen be doing, when they throw them- 
selves into the stream of Continental fanaticism—urged on, as we are told, 
for political purposes—and give themselves the trouble of a long journey by 
rea and land for the sake of hearing a Mass, or going to communion, on the 
spot of a reputed vision 200 years ago. What are they doing? They are 
doing what the leper did when he knelt at our Lord’s feet, with a loud 
voice glorifying God. This is the simple answer—they go to “ glorify 
God.” 


Yes, it is surely time that we, the Catholics of England, should give 
glory to God in a more public way than hitherto we have done. Even the 
Pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial, glorious as it was, how far could it be said 
to represent adequately the desire of English Catholics to give glory to 
God? There were the highest, and the noblest, it is true; some of the middle 
class, and we believe a few of the poor. But what we should have wished, 
speaking with due gratitude to those who organized the pilgrimage, would 
have been to see every parish in England represented, and some of Christ’s 
forgotten but most faithful poor sent by the alms of the faithful to worship 
at their Master’s shrine. 

The world gets more foolish every day, and more outspoken in its folly. 
It behoves therefore every member of that Kingdom which is not of this 
world to give glory to God, at least in as clear a way as the world dis- 
honours Him. The world laughs at the Revelations made by our Lord in 
the convent chapel at Paray-le-Monial—calls them ridiculous—not worthy 
of God—the ravings of an hysterical nun. To our mind for the world’s 
Redeemer to open His Sacred Heart, and to tell one of the daughters of 
Eve that He wished to enter in and dwell there, because He was wearied 
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with the world’s ingratitude, is as lovely—to say the least—as the linen 
girdle; or the bottles which the prophet Jeremias was commanded in vision 
to use for mystical purposes; as the good and bad figs—“ naughty figs,” to 
use the Protestant version,—“ which could not be eaten, they were so bad ;” 
as the boiling pot which Ezekiel was told to make use of as a type of the 
city, on which was the scum which would not leave it. We find it no more 
difficult to believe that the world’s Redeemer should appear in vision to 
one of his cloistered daughters and to speak to her words of human love 
for the sake of humanity, than that the prophet Habacuc should have been 
lifted up by the hair of the head simply to carry a dinner to a prophet. 
Believing in our Lord’s words that greater works were to be done by His 
followers then He had done Himself, we should be astonished, indeed, 
were no marvels worked in that Church through and in which He still 
lives among us. But the world will still laugh on. The Ethiopian can- 
not change his skin, nor the leopard his spots. 





Modern Saints. “The Life of S. Bernardine of Siena.” 
London: R. Washbourne. 1873. 


E find it difficult to express our delight at the revival of the 
Oratorian series of the Lives of the Saints. In it the dear and 
holy father who inaugurated it, and who during his lifetime—too short, 
alas! for us—did so much to encourage the reading of Saints’ lives 
as spiritual reading, lives again. We seem, in taking up the volume, to 
see once more the old loving smile, the old familiar grace, which, when he 
was with us, drew so many souls to God. It is a joy for us to think 
that in this Revrew we have ever tried, to the best of our poor power, to 
carry out F. Faber’s views, as to the way in which Saints’ lives should 
be written. When introducing the series to the English public, he stated 
his reasons for preferring those written on the “ hagiological,” or Italian 
method. His reasons for so doing, and our own reasons for warmly 
supporting him, are so well known to our readers, that we need not urge 
them now. Even in our present number we have elsewhere touched upon 
the subject. 

No one who ever knew F. Faber could fail to be struck by the way in 
which—thriiled through and through as he was with the love of God—he felt 
the pulse of the Church and of the age, and knew almost instinctively the 
wants of the faithful. In all that dear Catholic life of his,—so precious to 
the Church in England—we know nothing more striking, than the holy 
persistence with which he advocated the reading of Saints’ lives among the 
faithful, as one of the most powerful means of kindling among English 
Catholics the sparks of the higher spiritual life. It was by the example of 
God’s heroes that the men of his generation, to which his "7 Master 
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had sent him to preach, were to be lifted above their own poor level. Most 
of us remember the opposition which for a time interfered with the 
execution of his plan. There are few Catholics, we think, now when we 
write, who will not give thanks to God that—the opposition ended— 
I’. Faber’s design was carried out, and is now, by the revival of the 
series, being perfected. Great indeed is our debt of gratitude to the Fathers 
of the London Oratory, for their carrying out the wishes of their first 
Provost. 

The present volume does not bear upon it so distinctively the marks of 
the “ hagiological method,” as some of the others which we shall soon have 
among us. But it is of the spirit in which the whole series is offered to us 
that we are writing now ; and we rejoice to think that the faithful will 
before long have in their possession solid matter for spiritual reading in 
connection with the saints and servants of God, which they can take up at 
any moment and turn to spiritual purposes, Saints’ lives written upon other 
methods are all in their way admirable. Let us by all means have lives 
beautifully and touchingly written; no one knew better than F. Faber 
how to utilize beauty in the service of God, when it would do good ; witness 
e.g. the poetry in which he clothed his theology. Let us also have the 
letters of the Saints, that we may look the better into the workings of the 
man; but for the nurture of the soul we shall always hold, with F. 
Faber, that the lives of the Saints should be so set before us, that we may 
be able, so to speak, to feed at our ease upon their supernatural virtues. 
For this we must have lives written on the method which we have called 
the “ hagiological ” ; nor ought they, for spiritual reading, to be written in 
so attractive a style, as to distract us from their spirituality. 

As to this particular life, it is certainly one of great interest. The long 
absence of the popes from Italy during the Avignon period, the horrible 
feuds and disorders of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and the paralysing 
effect on church discipline of the forty years of the great schism of the 
West, brought the whole country into an almost unimaginable state of 
irreligion and corruption. A terrible description of the state of religion 
and morals will be found in chapter xii. 

Tt was towards the end of this unhappy period, that God raised up S. 
Bernardine to revive the fast-failing Christian character of the population. 
There is an interesting account of his meeting at Alexandria with the great 
Dominican, S. Vincent Ferrer, who was to achieve as great wonders in 
France and Spain as Bernardine in Italy. 

The marvellous work accomplished by the Saint is related in the history 
of his missions in one after another of the Italian cities. 

“ Numbers of men and women assembled before daybreak in the public 
squares, where he was wont to preach, to secure a convenient place before 
the throng of people arrived ; and a great multitude, both of religious and 
secular persons, flocked in to hear him from the surrounding country, often 
taking journeys of more than thirty miles for the purpose. Il athers 
carried their children on their shoulders, infants hung from their mothers’ 
necks.” (p. 69.) 

“ Of the innumerable cities and villages of that land, there was not one, 
however torn by implacable hatreds and intestine strife that he did nat 
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reduce to Christian tranquillity. Private enmities, without number, were 
abandoned. The laws of honour and modesty were once more observed, 
the churches and sacraments frequented, holidays kept. Men might be 
seen burning those instruments of the enemy, cards, dice, and gaming- 
tables, in heaps in the public squares, as well as the effeminate ornaments 
of perfumes, paint, false hair, vain trinkets, masks, and looking-glasses, or 
again, writings concerning the black art. Hospitals were erected, usury, 
frauds, and mercantile deceit ceased, and thieves, pirates, and the wrongful 
owners of the property of others, converted by Bernardine, restored some- 
times to the amount of more than athousand ducats of gold. Through 
him widows and orphans regained their possessions whole and entire.” 
(pp- 72, 73.) 

A special characteristic of S. Bernardine’s wonderful apostolate was 
the constant preaching of the devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus. In 
all his missions an important part was played by the tablets which he 
invented, bearing the monogram of the Holy Name surrounded with rays 
of glory, afterwards adopted as a favourite device by S. Ignatius and the 
fathers of his order, Held aloft as a text for the holy friar’s burning 
words, carried triumphantly in procession, or fixed up on the walls of 
the palaces and public buildings, where before had been blazoned 
emblems of strife and party, the sacred monogram became a_ potent 
instrument in the conversion of souls. 

Tried by persecution, the Saint was denounced and summoned to 
Rome to answer the charge of preaching novel, heretical, and even 
idolatrous practices. But the devotion was approved, and finally cen- 
secrated by the institution of the Feast of the Holy Name. 

We are glad to observe that this Life has been translated with greater 
care than some of the old series. 


The Life of B. Alphonsus Rodrigues, Lay-Brother of the Society of Fesus. 
By a Lay-Brother of the same Society. London: Burns & Oates. 


ky heartily thank this lay-brother of the Society for this beautiful 
life. It has always struck us that the life of the lay-brethren of 
that great order which has done so much for the Church of God is one of 
the most striking features of its history ; and this was a lay-brother indeed. 
Instinctively they seem to have imbibed, and still imbibe, that devotion 
to our Divine Redeemer, which can only come from love of the Sacred 
Heart. ‘lhe Fathers of the Society have been chosen by God to propagate’ 
this great devotion—now so necessary for the Church of God—and noble 
in the Spirit of the Sacred Name, under whose protection they labour, 
they have done their work, but hardly less is the debt of gratitude we owe 
to the lay-brethren of the Society of Jesus. We need not multiply proofs of 
our assertions, but we write within narrow limits. Every one who taken 
up this life will know what we mean. 
Most interesting is the way in which the suspicion of Quietism fell upon 
this great servant of God. It wasa shadow only. The theologians of the 
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Sacred Congregations, as we are told in the preface, triumphantly proved 
that his statements were altogether free from condemnation, but they in 
their turn witnessed to the charity of this poor lay-brother. They com- 
pared him to S. Francis de Sales and S. Thomas Aquinas. 

Another point which we wish to press upon our readers in connection 
with this life is his devotion to the Mother of God. The devotion of 
Blessed Alphonsus Rodrigues to God’s Mother is very remarkable ; but we 
rejoice to think that his work may be one of the means of sowing in this 
cold land of ours a few at least of the seeds of devotion to Our Lady, which 
may bring back again our country—once called her “‘ dower,”—to be the 
England of the Saints. Our Lady is the destroyer of all heresies, but she 
is also, being the Mother of God Incarnate, that great Mother who brings 
forth His elect. 





The Life of the Ven. Anna Maria Taigi, the Roman Matron. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1873. 


‘E have to thank Mr. Healy Thompson for his fifth volume. The 
direct purpose of his biographies is always spiritual edification. 
The work before us now lets us into the secrets of the divine communica- 
tions with a soul that, almost more perhaps than any other in the whole 
history of the Church of God, has been lifted up to the level of the secrets 
of omnipotence. The Blessed Saints differ in their lives, almost as the leaves 
of God’s beautiful trees, now falling so thickly all around us in this 
autumn season. Every leaf of their heroic virtues is shaped differently, 
and we love to take them up and look at them separately. 

Now this is just what Mr. Healy Thompson enables us to do. The Ven. 
Maria Taigi has as yet been only declared venerable; so in God’s Providence, 
we cannot tell, she may never become a canonized Saint, but, apparently, 
speaking in all submission, He gave her to the Roman Church to tell some 
few of His secrets. 

We think it better not to say anything about the prophecies of this 
great servant of God. They, no doubt, will be justified at His good 
pleasure. But all prophecies as to temporal things are modified by 
circumstances,—in a word, they are conditional. Hereafter we shall know— 
now let us give thanks to God for all the marvellous virtues of that dear 
servant of His, who in serving Him has done also such service to His 
Church. 

We feel it our duty to place before our readers part of the Decree of 
the S. Congregation as to the cause of the Beatification and Canonization 
of this holy woman. 


“He, Who about to show forth His power and His wisdom, has been 
wont for the most to beat into dust the pride of the world through the 
week and foolish things of the world ...... He, in this our age, when 
men have lifted up their minds, and the powers of hell have appeared to 
combine together to destroy—so far as it was possible—not only the foun- 
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dations of the Church, but also of civil society placed as an obstacle to 
these inrushing waves of wickedness a single woman.” 


So has He done many times before—He who to overcome the world 
entered into it through a human mother. 

The book is admirably got up, and has, what many will value, a picture 
of the Saint. With Dr. Newman, we love to see the faces of those we 
vencrate. 


Life of the V. Anne Maria Taigi. ‘Translated from the French of R. F. 
CALIXTE DE LA Provivencr, by A. S. Suiru, Sligo. 


a most valuable work on the same subject, being a trans- 
lation of P. Calixte’s well-known volume. All the merits which 
we have singled out for praise, in speaking of the other life, are found in 
this; but that one was an origin | work—the present is simply a trans- 
lation. It seems to us to be well ;done—bette far than the average of 
translations. 
? Surely, when we find two works coming out at the same time in England, 
on the same subject,—and that subject connected with a servant of God 
who has had so much to do with Him Who chose her as His interpeter— 
we can hardly doubt that her spirit is under the influence of God’s Blessed 
Spirit to be diffused amongst us—and what is it?—loyalty to the Church 
of God. 


Devotions to S. Joseph. Reprinted from the English Edition of 1700. Edited 
by the Rey. G. Ticket, 8.J. London: Richardson & Son. 1873. 


NE of the titles of the Church is that, like the Mother of God, she is 
encircled with variety,-—“ circumdata varietate,” not with that 
variety which is the fruit of discord, a sure evidence of contradiction, and 
a stage in the advancing progress of decomposition, but with that multi- 
plicity which is the many-sided radiance of a Divine unity. The actual 
history of the Church, the theological development of her doctrines, the 
elastic yet homogeneous expansion or contraction of her disciplinary 
government according to the special requirements of different ages and 
nations, and also the solemn and precious devotions which, like a wise 
gardener, she plants continually in her paradise for the edification and 
delight of her children, blending themselves, as they do, harmoniously 
with what may be comparatively called the older flowers of Christian piety 
are all facts incessantly reminding us of the fertility and beauty of 
Catholic unity. The Devotion to S. Joseph is an illustration obvious 
to all Catholics of the principle to which we are referring—a devotion 
which was always embedded in the primeval rock, so to speak, of th 
Gospel-revelation, but was only brought to the surface as a practical 
treasure at an advanced period “of the age of the Church, 
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** Devotion to S. Joseph,” writes Father Faber, “ lay, asit were, dormant 
in the Church . . . . tradition held some scanty notices of him, but they 
had no light but what they borrowed from S. Matthew... . but God’s 
time came for this dear devotion, and it came, like all His gifts, when times 
were dark, and calamities were rife.” 


The cultus of S. Joseph, as Father Tickell observes in the preface to 
his book, “ founded intrinsically upon th: relation in which S. Joseph 
stands towards Jesus and Mary, has assumed in some sense a new character 
from the authoritative declaration of the Holy See, which has sanctioned the 
desire of the faithful to venerate him as patron of the whole Church. He 
is the patron of each one of the faithful, and in the position which he 
holds in relation to the whole Church is to be found the principle which 
will render devotion to him universal. To aid in promoting this devotion 
is the object of this little work.”” So many volumes of various qualities 
and sizes are issuing from English and continental sources in reference to 
S. Joseph, that their abundance is becoming an embarras de richesses. 
If, however, any of our readers is in search of a book that in the small 
space of 147 pages contains solid dogmatic instruction, simple spiritual 
wisdom, and modes of honouring tlie Foster Father of our Lord with 
prayers and actions that are sufficiently ample for individual wants and 
tastes, without being distractingly numerous, we have no hesitation in 
saying—procure Father Tickell’s book. The Devotions are a reprint 
from an English edition nearly two centuries old. ‘This in itself is an 
interesting fact, and shows that our national forefathers understood and 
were deeply imbued with the spirit of a devotion, the comparative novelty 
of whose diffusion throughout the Church has, to say the least, been 
needlessly exaggerated. 

Besides various prayers which are judiciously given in the freshness of 
their original phraseology, the work contains a most admirable treatise 
by Father Paul de Barry, S.J., entitled “Remarks upon the Life of 
S. Joseph,” —a work printed first at Lyons, in the year 1640, and now 
extremely rare; and also “ Eight Meditations for the Octave of S. Joseph,” 
by the same author, who was the founder of the Convent of the Visitation 
at Paray-le-Monial (1626), so illustrious in connection with Blessed 
Margaret Mary Alacoque and the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

If F. Tickell had done nothing else but republish these “ Remarks,” 
he would have deserved our thanks. They are singularly concise, and yet 
are composed in a style whose quaint elegance and poetic clothing lead the 
reader on with delight from point to point, until he lays the book down 
with regret that F. Paul de Barry has not written more. The follow- 
ing quotation will give an idea of the author’s imagination. He is 
comparing S. Joseph to a‘lily :— The sixth and last miraculous leaf or 
prerogative of this lily, is that he is one of the persons of the created 
Trinity, which is next in dignity to the uncreated, and wonderfully 
also resembles all the Three Persons of the uncreated Trinity, as 
the lily does which he bears in his hand. For, in a white resplendent 
cup or throne, it includes three ‘golden sceptres, all three equal 
in fragrance, beauty, and shape, issuing from the middle or 
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heart of the flower. Which resemblance gives no little honour to the 
lily, since it makes it a similitude whereby to declare the majesty of this 
Divine mystery. Nor is it any less honour ¢o our lily S. Joseph to resemble 
the Three Divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which he does 
after such a manner as might raise a jealousy even in the angels, to see 
that God has bestowed upon man such a resemblance of that mystery, 
which in itself is the most wonderful of all mysteries, did they not adore 
with all possible submission and resignation His Divine will and pleasure 
in all things” (p. 57). “If, heretofore, an ingenious artist did so cut 
and dispose the leaves of several flowers that they made a very beautiful 
pieture of Flora, why may not I, quickened by S. Bernard’s fancy when 
he says, ‘as many virtues as there are lilies,’ endeavour to make a lively 
picture of S. Joseph’s virtues out of the different sorts of lilies, and 
different signification of their colours. By the white lily is represented 
his chastity ; by the yellow his charity ; by the carnation his mortifi- 
cation ; and by the green his hope” (p. 58). ; 

Modern books upon religious subjects no doubt have many advantages : 
they are suited, or ought to be suited, to the current needs, and more or less 
to the literary taste of the present age. But sometimes the writers them- 
selves are unconsciously influenced too much by a natural desire to adapt 
their matter to the transitory phases of popular taste ; so that the spiritual 
menu, if such an expression may be tolerated, runs a risk of savouring more 
than is wholesome of the modern spirit. It is occasionally, therefore, 
most refreshing to meet one of the old books even upon an old subject, 
especially if the author is allowed to wear his original costume: if archaic, 
there is an artless charm about the antiquity ; age supplies the attraction 
of neveity without its deteriorating element. Such is the praise which is 
justly due to F. Tickell’s unpretending but valuable little volume. 


The Contemporary Review, September, 1873. King & Co. 


E notice this number of the Contemporary in order to bring before 

the attention of our readers an essay by Mr. Mivart on a subject 

certain phases of which have been already touched on in the pages of this 
Review— Contemporary Evolution. 

The aim of Mr. Mivart’s paper is to furnish an answer to the question— 
In what direction does the current of human movement at present set? His 
title, “ Contemporary Evolution,” consequently refers to the evolution of 
human society in our own day and in the time immediately preceding and 
subsequent to it. Judging of the future by the present and the past, 
*‘ What,” he asks, “are we drifting to? We in England (and, indeed, in 
Europe generally) may be said to be traversing an epoch likely to be 
memorable for a long period to come..... We are all called upon to 
contribute to social evolution, and more or less distinctly to take sides, and 
of course only by rare accident can beneficial action directly result from 
erroneous judgments.” We are therefore bound to do what we can to 
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appraise the epoch in which we live, and to estimate its tendencies correctly. 
In order to do this he puts three questions :— 

I. The first of these is, whether in fact one spirit and tendency has or 
has not really animated those great movements which have marked the 
post-medizeval epoch ? 

II. The second question is, if there has been one such inspiration, what 
has been its true nature and character ? 

III. The third question is, what is likely to be the further effect of such 
a spirit, and is it likely henceforward to increase or diminish ?—Cont. Rev. 
p- 599. 

The first question is answered in the affirmative. The post-medieval 
movements have been marked by wide-spread break up of definite religious 
systems, and by tendency to democracy in politics. Thus the French 
Revolution was avowedly anti-Christian. The Renaissance was tainted 
by scepticism, and “was speedily followed by religious disruptions which 
are deemed by many who heartily approve them, as but the logical pre- 
cursors of that absolute negation of Christianity which has, in fact, become 
so widespread in Switzerland, Germany, France, and Holland, and is now 
openly avowed by many of those who lineally represent the initiators of 
such disruptions.” It was a naturalistic pagan revival ; a worship of nature, 
pleasure, sense ; an antinomian rebellion against restraint, law, and duty ; 
and was accompanied by a second current, the “ Reformation,” by which 
* certain remnants of dogma were drifted together in definite but unstable 
aggregations, labelled ‘ Lutheranism,’ ‘ Calvinism,’ and what not.” This 
second current, however, soon proved to be a mere “ backwater.” It has 
resulted in no developments, and the materials it stranded have either 
remained stationary or disintegrated. “Dogmatic Protestantism, as such, 
is essentially anti-scientific and profoundly anti-naturalistic, proclaiming, 
as it does, the utter depravity and helplessness of our human nature ; and 
M. de Candolle has recently shown how Geneva has gained its scientific 
eminence only since it threw off its orthodox Protestant character.” In 
appreciating the essential movement of the last five hundred years we may 
therefore leave Protestantism out of account, except in so far as it has 
accelerated the “process of Christian disintegration.” On the tendency to 
democracy, which dates back even from the “ Renaissance,” it is needless 
to insist. 

The reply given to the second question is that “ the whole modern move- 
ment from the humanists of the Renaissance to the present day has been 
and is a Pagan revival; the reappearance of a passionate love for and a 
desire to rest in and thoroughly sympathize with mere nature, accompanied 
by a more or less systematic rejection of the supernatural, its aspirations, 
its consolations, and its terrors.” For, Mr. Mivart observes, while the 
ancient Paganism, like the modern movement, rejected any definite and 
therefore exclusive religious system, it did not interdict the religious 
feelings, but onthe contrary endeavoured tosupply them with an object inthe 
contemplation and veneration of nature, whose powers, variously personified 
and represented to imagination, it set up for the adoration of mankind. 
It was thus, in essence, a kind of Pantheism ; and the habits of mind which 
it created were fundamentally antagonistic to Christianity :— 


—— 
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We may note the harmonious organization (so fitted to its needs) of each 
species of animal and plant, proclaiming a nature instinct with intelligence 
as well as with beauty. Here also we may learn how slight differences of 
colour or form may protect the individual life, and what fatal effects may 
result from an apparently trifling defect of structure. Teeming nature is 
seen to be the mother of myriads of creatures of which but few can reach 
maturity, and seems to proclaim trumpet-torgued a natural gospel of 
happiness for the healthy, the beautiful, the strong. 

The loveliest tints displayed by birds as well as their springtide melody, 
the blossom of all flowers as well as their sweetest perfumes, all become 
known to us but as subordinate agencies ministering to the great repro- 
ductive function—spontaneous tributes of organic life to Alma Venus. 
Such phenomena seem to combine with the evidences of the destructive 
and apparently cruel process of nature to inculcate the brief lesson of the 
grim symbol att he Egyptian festival—* Enjoy.”.... 

How strongly does a nature so replete with interest, with wonder, with 
heauty, with pleasure, and with awe, solicit the devotion of man’s faculties! 
The courts of such a scientific temple [as a modern museum] tend to 
produce in not a few minds feelings of delight mingled with a quasi-religious 
sentiment ; and when, instructed by such teaching, we wander forth amidst 
the living products of nature, that feeling becomes intensified indeed... . 

When from some smooth-browed, chalky down we, reposing amid 
fragrant wild-flowers and the hum of insect life, look down on the peaceful 
ocean rippling in sunlit splendour at our feet—as we mark the sea-fowl 
sailing in circles with rarely-flapping wings, or listen to the lark rising 
blithly through the summer air—how strong with many will be the 
impulse towards a joyous cultus of an underlying soul of which such 
visible beauty is the living and palpitating garment. The Great Pan 
lives once more, nor is Aphrodite unlikely to receive a mute and mental 
homage. This world is felt to be lovely and sweet indeed, and visions of 
exclusively terrestrial joy pass before the mind and tend to produce in it 
scanty reverence for the forms and but slight admiration for the beauties 
of Christian supernaturalism.—Cont. Rev. pp. 605, 606. 

This reviviscence of Paganism has undoubtedly been assisted by the 
modern developments of the physical and biological sciences; but it is 
according to our author chiefly to be attributed to the circumstance that 
the Aryan race, of which we are descendants, has been for untold ages 
saturated with the spirit of nature-worship. Prostration before the strength 
and majesty, and esthetic admiration of the beauty of nature; love for 
her as the common and kindly mother and friend of all, the true Consola- 
trix Afflictorum ; veneration for those hidden powers that dwell in her, and, 
by their mighty, wise-seeming, and ubiquitous working, produce results so 
beneficent to the human race, are burnt into us Aryans, and have become 
a part of our very organization, inherited from a long succession of 
ancestors. Mr. Mivart here in fact calls in the principle of Atavism.* 





* More properly reversion to ancestral type. The ordinary form of 
Heredity being from parents, that from grandparents, Atavism properly 
so called, is rarer, that from great-grandparents rarer still; but if the 
heritable tendency have been at the outset sufficiently strong, and partici- 
pated in by a sufficient number of ancestors, there is no repugnance in 
supposing that, even after having been repressed through hundreds or even 
thousands of generations, jt should under more favourable circumstances 
at last find issue in remote descendants. Thus Mr. Mivart urges that in- 
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As to the third question, Mr. Mivart thiaks it not improbable that the 
revival of the Pagan spirit may be carried much farther, and may assume 
a far more distinctly religious aspect than at present. He does not, how- 
ever, believe that this “religion of the future” will encumber itself with 
myths, as the ancient Paganism did. On the contrary, he conceives that 
it will ally itself with science, and place itself in connection with Mr. 
Spencer’s Philosophy,—which, by the way, he aptly and accurately identi- 
fies with Buddhism, quoting thereanent a striking passage from the 
Upanishad (p. 612),—inasmuch as that Philosophy gives for object of the 
religious feelings the Unknowable which works through nature. If 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy ever came to be generally held in a country 
where the instinct of worship is strong and the sense of taste cultivated, 
our author considers that the powers of nature, as manifestations of the 
Unknowable, might readily come to be worshipped, either as such, or under 
appropriate symbols. He reserves for a second paper—which we trust he 
will publish soon, and before the remembrance of the first has become 
indistinct—the consideration of the effects which the farther progress of 
the movement towards the revival of Paganism may be expected to pro- 
duce on Christianity, and the result of the conflict between “ the modified 
Christianity and the so revived Paganism.” When he has done this, we shall 
have before us the whole, and not a fragment only, of his speculations on 
the subject ; and we hope then to be able to speak of it more in detail than 
is possible within the limits of a short notice. We therefore abstain from 
criticism ; we abstain also from commendation. Our readers will, even 
from the brief and imperfect account here given, have noted the originality, 
force of thought, and aptness of expression, of Mr. Mivart’s essay ; of his 
facility of illustration, and wide command of various knowledge, they 
will be able to judge only by consulting the essay itself. 





asmuch as, with the Aryan race, the worship of nature is of unknown 
antiquity, and during unknown ages was universal in extent, it is not to 
be wondered at that it should prove of immense tenacity, and that in spite 
of having been overborne by the superior force of Christianity from the 
fourth to the fourteenth century, it should have revived when the study 
of Nature was so energetically resumed after the middle ages had run 
their course, when the Renaissance had turned the thoughts of men to the 
monuments of Pagan antiquity, and when Christian ideas had lost a 
portion of their hold on the world. It may be added that the nature-worship 
has never quite disappeared from Europe (Cont. Rev. p. 600); that the 
essential character of the Huropean nations has shown a remarkable 
persistence (Cont. Rev. p. 601) ;. and that Darwinians carry the principle 
of Reversion much further than Mr. Mivart, since they account for certain 
exceptional variations from the common type by saying that they are 
normal in certain of the lower animals, and, when found in human beings, 
are due to ancestral influence. Thus the small brain of the idiot might 
be ascribed to reversion. 
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A Life of S. Walburge, with the Itinerary of 8. Willibald. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Meyrick, of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns & Oates. 
1873. 


E welcome with much interest this reprint of one of the series of 
“Lives of English Saints” put together thirty years ago hy the 
society which gathered around F. Newman at Littlemore, or studied, thought, 
and prayed for light under his powerful influence. The effect which these 
Lives produced on the Anglican world is well known. It was not inferior, 
though different in its operation, to that of the Tracts for the Times. If 
the Tracts stirred men’s minds in general with a love for a holier and 
nobler past, and with the charm of the very name of Catholicism, the 
Lives seemed to act like some powerful solvent, separating, never again to be 
reunited, elements of religious belief and unbelief which, up to that time, 
had been unconsciously held together. Most of the biographers became 
Catholics within a very few years after, and the stream of conversions 
fairly set in. Having fulfilled their office, these works seemed to pass away 
from recollection ; and yet among them were some which are not such 
that the world “ willingly lets die.” Father Meyrick’s contribution to 
this series, now before us, though one of the most unpretending, was one 
that caused perhaps more astonishment than any, the simple faith with 
which it stated the miracle of the holy oil which distils from the relics of 
S. Walburge, taking Protestants completely by surprise. 

A book which thus reappears after the lapse of a generation may be 
treated as a new one, being now intended for a different class of readers, and 
under wholly new circumstances. So short a work is always rather diffi- 
cult to notice, because an account as long as it merits seems like repro- 
ducing the volume itself ; however, we will endeavour to avoid that error, 
and yet give some notion of what it contains, and of the manner in which 
the subject is treated. In presenting such a life as that of S. Walburge 
to the public, the author opens out a field which even now is very un- 
familiar tomany. ‘The Saxonsaints as the objects of a devotion in which 
religious feeling was mingled with a passionate regret for a nationality that 
was trodden down by the feet of invaders, are comparatively little known to 
the descendants of those whom they taught or ruled. A few indeed stand 
out in popular remembrance. All still reverence the name of Edward the 
Confessor ; few are ignorant that S. Boniface was the apostle of Germany. 
What Northumbrian but loves to hear of Cuthbert, Godric, and Wilfrid ? 
But only the students of Saxon antiquity are aware how full and animated 
are the records of that age, and how very peculiar and beautiful is the type 
of saintliness it produced, of which the great features were, piety in royal 
or noble rank, sweetness, simplicity, and devotion to the Holy See. We 
may add, too, the missionary spirit. S. Walburge was a Saxon princess 
of the royal family of Kent, the sister of Saints Winnibald and Willibald, 
both of whom were the faithful assistants of the great S. Boniface (who 
was their uncle) in the evangelizing of Germany. Their father Richard, 
titulary king, had died. at Lucca, where his tomb remains to this day ; 
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and it was under the influence of the Holy See that the brothers went on 
their mission among the wilds of Germany. Meanwhile St. Walburge 
was living as a nun in the convent of Wimburn, in Dorsetshire. She was 
invited, at the age of 40, by S. Boniface to go and assist in this work, and 
went, accompanied by thirty of the sisterhood, into Thuringia, where 
Winnibaid had established seven monasteries. Four years later, the brother 
and sister founded a double monasteryfor monks and nuns in a remote valley 
of the German Alps, called Heidenheim. Here they toiled, evangelizing 
and civilizing for many years. At the death ef Winnibald, she took the 
government of both the monastery and convent, which was not unusual 
in those times, fulfilled this duty for fifteen years, and died on Feb. 25, 776. 
Little seems to be known of her actions during that period, excepting one 
or two, which shine out like the rich colouring on the storied glass of a 
Gothic cathedral. We may mention, for instance, her walking fearlessly 
among some savage wolf-hounds which surrounded the gates of a castle, as 
she approached it in the evening on an errand of mercy. She was probably 
the writer of a curious and valuable account of the pilgrimage of her 
brother S. Willibald to Jerusalem, given in this volume, and a proof of 
the cultivation of Saxon ladies of rank at that remote period. She is 
famous through the centuries that have elapsed since her death, among 
the saints called e/wophori, or from whose bones exudes a miraculous oil. 
Father Meyrick notices in his preface that, after his conversion in 1845, he 
became aware of a recent miracle wrought by the oil of S, Walburge at 
Preston, showing that the miracles recorded in the saint’s life are no mere , 
things of the past. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to remark that whilst the simplicity of this 
sketch is, in one sense, its great merit, as intended merely for edification, it 
might have been not amiss to add that research which is so acceptable to 
the student of history, whether Catholic or Protestant. For example, the 
transcript of a note of Alban Butler’s (Feb. 25) would have given the reader 
a great deal of valuable information which we desiderate in this little 
volume. We, however, heartily thank Father Meyrick for it, and must 
also commend the typographic elegance it displays, which reflects great 
credit on the Roehampton press. 





. Problema dell?’ Umano Destino. Per Evernnto ALBERrI. Volume unico. 
Firenze : Tipografia all’ Insegna di S. Antonino, 1872. 


E promised in our last number to give this month a fuller notice of 

this valuable book than we were then able to furnish. The chief 

merit of this work lies in its unity, and in saying this we pay it the greatest 
compliment that we can. To attempt to solve the problem of man’s 
destiny, in his relations both with his Creator and with the history of the 
world which that Creator has given him to inhabit ; to point out how all 
the truths revealed by the latter are bound together link by link, and at 
the same time are in harmony with his wants ; to trace out the gradual 
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disintegration of God’s revelation through the error of the human mind, 
and yet tosum up all by showing that the final triumph remains with 
man’s Maker, and with the means which He has established for man’s 
good, is no ordinary task. It requires a great mind to conceive the plan, 
and vigorous logic to secure its successful execution. Throughout the 
whole work there must be one central thought, never for a moment for- 
gotten—although of course from time to time suppressed from view— 
which binds, as by a connecting chain, all the parts together. “Il 
Problema” possesses these merits. We confess that in our first hasty 
notice we hardly did the author justice as to the way in which he has 
executed his task. We feel.it therefore incumbent upon us to state that 
both in the conception and the execution we have found Signor Alberi’s 
volume a masterpiece of argument. It has always struck us that the 
Italian mind_excels by its logic, and although poor Italy is at the present 
moment literally deluged with illogical and debasing writings, we feel that 
it is against its will and its better judgment. Gladly then do we welcome 
so valuable a contribution to the cause of truth, justice, and morality. 

Our author first states the problem in the clearest possible terms, a 
problem which may be well summed up in his own quotation from the book 
of Job: “Man dieth and wasteth away ; yea man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?” Admirableis the way in which he examines in the first 
book the different philosophical systems which have attempted to solve it, 
Dualism, Pantheism, Materialism. Refuting as he goes along the theories 
of spontaneous generation, and the transformation of the species, he states 
boldly and forcibly the true origin and nature of man, and noticing 
passing objections drawn from Biblical chronology, and from geology, 
proves toevery reasonable mind, from man’s intellectual and moral faculties, 
that he comes from God. Next, having proved man’s divine origin, he 
treats of the existence of his Maker, and of divine Providence, of the 
freedom of the human will and of the immortality of the soul. In the 
second book he brings before our notice part of the solution of man’s 
destiny, as given us by God Himself; that is to say, primitive revelation, 
—a subject which he handles hardly less felicitously. Just as the various 
philosophial systems had failed to solve the problem, so now he shows how 
all religions, except the one revealed by God, failed to make man truly 
happy, and that the only good to be found in them lay in the greater or 
less proportion in which they reflected the first revelation. He proves 
the latter point most clearly from the traditions of all peoples inde- 
pendently of Holy Scriptures, and he defends the Old Testament from 
that false science which in this very respect is now ruining by its shallow- 
ness so many souls in England, Italy, and Germany. Lis commentary 
on the Mosaic cosmogony is most scientific, and while refuting the more 
modern objections he has availed himself of everything in favour of the 
truth which modern science has against its will been able to furnish. 
The connection between original sin and the promised redemption is no 
less clearly traced ; while he shows link by link, how by the dispersion of 
the nations, the election of the Jewish people, and the prophets, the world’s 
Creator gradually prepared it for the coming of His Son. The third 
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book treats of the redemption itself. The “mythological” system of 
Strauss and Renan is scattered to the winds. The New Testament is 
made to stand upon a firm foundation by the proofs of its authenticity 
and integrity against all the arguments of rationalism, and Christ, the 
God-Man in His person, doctrine, and works is shown to he the centre of 
God’s dealings with mankind. Here—although to a superficial reader 
the author might appear to be taking a step backwards—he is in reality 
presenting the unity of his conception by introducing the mystery of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, without which the mission of our Redeemer 
could not be understood. The nature of the latter is most clearly define d 
and its object shown to be just that which links us all together, through, 
the visible and sensible signs of the Sacraments with Him Who is the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end—the centre of all creation, 
in Whom dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

But our Lord having also a Body Mystical, the type of which was His 
Real or Natural Body—the problem of man’s salvation is in the fourth 
book--still further worked out through His Church, founded upon 
Pontifical infallibility, that is, on the rock of Peter. The Church being 
thus proved divine, the conclusion necessarily follows that she is the 
supreme director both of the individual and of the human race. We trust 
this work of Signor Alberi will soon be translated into English. It is 
not of every Italian work that we should say the same thing. The 
differences of race and climate must necessarily vary the treatment of any 
subject of thought, and the lamentable circumstances which of late years 
have convulsed the Peninsula have perhaps rendered the defenders of the 
truth somewhat too timid in facing the difficulties brought forward by 
unbelievers. Signor Alveri has not done this; he has looked the enemy in 
the face, and overpowered him. 

The last chapter, in which our author treats of faith and reason, is to our 
mind the best of all. 

As a specimen of the argument and style of the work, so far as a trans- 
lation can render it, we subjoin the following :—“It is true that from 
S. Thomas from whom we learn that the first knowledge (conoscimento), 
proceeds from reason, and again that ‘reason is a reflection of the light of 
God,’ an interior light by which God speaks in us, down to P. Perrone, 
who teaches that faith and reason are two rays of the same indefectible 
light, no human philosophy has so glorified reason as the Church. It has 
expressly defined man to be a reasonable animal, and it ceases not to 
repeat with S. Paul that we must offer to God a reasonable service. Lately 
the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican has again confirmed this constant 
doctrine of the Church by proclaiming ‘that however much faith may be 
above reason, there can never be any discord between them, as they both 
have for their origin the same God, who reveals mysteries and infuses 
faith into the human mind, in which He has placed the light of human 
reason ; God not being able to deny Himself, ortruth to contradict the true.” 

We heartily thank Signor Alberi for this work, which we regard— 
approved as it has been, if we understand rightly, by the Holy Father— 
as one of the most important works recently published in Italy, 
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The Light of the Holy Spirit in the World. Five Lectures by 
Rey. Canon Heptey, O.S.B. 


IIERE are very few Catholic writers who evince so keen a sense as 

Bishop Hedley, of the rapidity and completeness with which society 

is separating itself from religion. All the five lectures contained in this 

volume show much power; but it is the first which impresses us as far 

the most characteristic and significant, and we shall confine our notice to 

its contents. He begins thus; and his words are even more applicable to 
the continent of Europe than to England. 


“If we observe what is going on round about us, we must have our 
doubts and our fears for the future of this country we live in. There is no 
doubt that, from a religious point of view, public opinion is settling steadily 
in a downward direction. Looking at things all round, and without for- 
getting how many different kinds of religious revivals this century has 
seen, still it is true that the great bulk of our books and newspapers, and 
the larger number of our influential men, are edging away from the Gospel. 
There is no rush in the opposite direction ; there is no furious outbreak of 
blasphemy or vice, except in one or two cases which I admit are excep- 
tional; though even they are very significant as symptoms. But what 
with the scientific men who do not believe in the existence of anything 
except their cwn thoughts, the other scientific men who question every- 
thing written in Bible or Creed, the independent philosophers for whom 
the Christian ideas of right and wrong are not enough, and the Christian 
clergymen who are called ‘Broad,’ and whose office it seems to be, like 
the Angel from Heaven anathematized (hypothetically) by S. Paul, to 
bring us ‘ another Gospel’—the tone of oukiie opinion is lowering ever 
day, and it seems likely that there will soon be a very low level indeed. 
The world in bygone days, did lie low, in darkness and in the shadow of 
death ; and that is where it is falling to again; for it is on the way to 
Paganism.” (p. 3.) 


The Bishop dwells on two particulars in this-connection. (1) The 
gratification of the lower appetites is theoretically defended, as an end to 
be pursued for its own sake. But (2), and still more‘importantly, the age 
is relapsing into heathen darkness. It is quite true that reason by its in- 
trinsic power can prove with certainty the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul; but in matter of fact how many are there, external 
to the light of Revelation, who have mastered these truths? Asa general 
rule, “all the answer” which could be given on those questions “ by the 
wise men of India and Persia and Greece,” “ was uncertainty and guess ;” 
while “the millions that toiled and wrought in the world cared very little 
about even such answers as they got: they ate and drank and died” 
(p. 4). This is what Europeans of the nineteenth century will no less 
arrive at, in proportion as they lose faith in Christianity. Take England 
then and inquire what is its present state, 


“The people of England believe still; but the thought and intellect of 
the country has begun to deny or to doubt even Immortality—even the 
very being of God. Now, asit is perfectly certain that in every age of the 
world the mass of men and women have taken their religious belief from 
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authority of one kind or another, so is it certain that the doubts and denials 
that seem now confined to intellectual men and high-class periodicals will 
spread by degrees into the heart and fibre of the people. That is to say, 
this is what will happen if things are left to themselves. We have before 
us the prospect of Heathen Darkness. And Heathen Darkness is a more 
serious thing even than Heathen Dissoluteness. However bad a man be as 
to his moral life, if he only keeps the knowledge of the truth, he may repent 
and reform. When his passions die down, or his opportunities disappear, or 
his conscience is awakened, he knows where to turn and what to do; he has 
the Light. And it is the same with a nation. The vice of many Christian 
cities has been, and is; frightful ; but as long as faith and its symbols and 
its sacraments are in their midst, how many souls are by the mercy of God 
snatched from destruction even at the last moment? But extinguish the 
Light, and even Hope seems to disappear.” (pp. 4, 5.) 


Little do those know who have not carefully considered the subject, how 
vast is their debt to Revelation. 


“ We are living in the very midst of the supernatural Light of God, and 
we find it almost impossible to get a look at it. Truths that Aristotle and 
Plato would have given their lives to be sure of, we have learned uncon- 
sciously, as if they were part of the atmosphere about us. Christianity is 
a second nature to us, and we cannot form an idea of what we should be or 
what we should feel if we were without it. Like the air that we live in, which 
covers us over and presses upon us, and which we do not feel, so the Light of 
the Spirit lies over us and round us, and we do not think of it. But if that 
vital air were drawn off and dissipated in the ether of the planetary spaces, 
—or if it were only altered, rarified, or thickened, or deprived of one small 
element in its composition, what would follow ?— Pain, oppression, disrup- 
tion of organs, suffocation, and finally death. And very like to this would 
be the effect upon the moral world if Christian Truth and Light should 
cease upon the earth. Imagine that you had lost those grand but familiar 
truths which you have learnt from your Christian parents, from your 
religious teachers, from your Bible, from the very books and journals of a 
Christian country—truths about the one God, the Future Life, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, the Coming of Jesus, and the Grace of the Spirit ; 
suppose that all these truths died out of the world ; then Virtue would be 
a name, Prayer an impossibility, Religion an affair of police ; a few hearts 
would sigh and yearn for unseen truth, the rest would make the earth 
their home; and the reason of man, so Divine in its possibilities, would 
never lift its gaze upwards from the narrow sordid fleeting scene, in the 
midst of which sensuality had chained it fast.” (pp. 5, 6.) 

“ Perhaps it may seem improbable that the world, even when rejecting 
all belief in God’s voice, should come to reject also all those treasures of 
truth which that voice has bestowed upon it. But this is really what 
must happen. Let men teach their children that Revelation is only a 
name for a certain set of opinions ; let them teach them that Revelation is 
partly guess, partly ignorance, and partly imposture ; then let the children 
of those children be left to darkness, trained to doubt, taught to be in- 
different ; and it is merely a question of time when the darkness becomes 
complete. The change may not be completed in one generation ; the Light 
will still send some of its rays into the unconscious souls of those who 
despise it. But one generation or five generations—it matters not ; the 
deepening twilight will end some day, and the night will fall as surely as 
though it fell with the swiftness of an eclipse. The hour will come when 
evil teaching will have done its work ; when the customs and traditions of 
the Christian centuries will have been gradually pushed out of sight ; when 
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even laws and institutions will have altered their character to suit the 
alteration of opinion ; when Churches and Creeds will be as the rubbish 
of the past ; when human speech in great houses and in small, in high 
places and in low, in the lecture-room and in the press, will have run into 
new moulds and been stamped with new shapes; and the world will be 
standing once more at the point where Christ found it, asking the question 
which Pilate asked—living the life that Tiberius led.” (p. 8.) 


It will be replied perhaps, that, since reason has the power of proving 
with certitude these fundamental verities, an appeal to reason at any given 
period will suffice for their re-introduction. But to whom are such 
arguments to be addressed ? 


“First they are addressed to the thousands, the millions, of working 
men and women who eat their bread in the sweat of their brow. They 
are addressed to the illiterate poor in the cities, in the fields, in the factories, 
in the docks, in the mines; to the men and women who cannot read, or if 
they can read, who cannot put a premiss to a premiss ; and who, even if they 
could read and could reason, have to work hard from morning till night. 
What a mockery to tell a working man—an anxious bread-winner of a 
family who walks out to his work in the morning hardly refreshed, and 
comes home at night tired out with toil- what a mockery, to tell him he 
must devote his mind to find out whether or not he has a soul—whether 
or not that soul is immortal—and what the future life is likely to be! 
Hard grinding labour from the morning when they rise, reluctant and 
slow, tothe evening when they sink down again weary and overcome, to 
eat and then to sleep—is this a school where men can settle the deepest 
questions of speculative truth? And if you rise in the scale of in- 
telligence, and take a class that is better off and has more leisure, the 
mockery is still the same. Look through all the grades of the great 
middle class, from the well-to-do artisan to the banker and the profes- 
sional man; think how full of work their life is, howbusy their brains 
and their hands ; remember how in every great country it is a condition 
of greatness that the immense majority of the citizens. dedicate their best 
and longest hours to the production of wealth in one shape or another ; 
consider among all the clever and educated men who make up the very 
marrow of our national life, how difficult it is to find one whom you 
would trust to give you a decisive answer to an unprofessional speculative 
question, such as, for instance, in what circumstances it is permissible to 
take another man’s property ; and then say whether it be not a wild delu- 
sion to suppose that from these busy workers can come any clear or con- 
sistent system of natural theology or natural law. It is vain to talk about 
education. I will grant that the greater number of citizens will be what 
is called educated when the moment comes for the disappearance of Reve- 
lation. But their education will have got rid of the very truths they 
want; and their mere ability to read will only enable them to read the 
books ef people as dark as themselves ; and the cultivation of their minds, 
whatever it may be, will never make philosophers of them, or help them 
to stop for a day’s leisure, the ever-revolving wheel of work. Invite 
them to prove the existence of a God in the midst of an atheist generation, 
and you mock them. Their minds are full of money ; they have ventures 
at home and abroad ; they discuss companies and harvests, and mines ; 
they think of digging, and moulding, and making ; they watch the skies ; 
they are intent upon the field and the beast ; they handle the fruits of 
the earth ; or perchance they study the schemes of princes and of parlia- 
ments, the fevers of nations, the disturbances of peoples, and the fluctua- 
tions of funds ; or it may be that they pore with close and —— over 
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the secrets of science ; or take the pen and make books ; or seek their gain 
and their fame in the arduous practice of exacting professions; in a 
word, they are the men who make the cabinets of government, who fill 
the halls of justice, of science, of commerce, who work the banks and the 
printing presses of this unresting world. ‘Teach them ; bring your truth 
to their doors, and they will look at it, and they will most likely know it 
when they see it; this you can do for them; but do not mock them by 
asking them to supply a darkened world with its necessary Light. And 
even if we could stop the work of the world, change its labour into 
leisure, and give mankind every chance and opportunity to ponder, to 
examine, and to decide, a moment’s thought will convince us that we 
should be little nearer the end. I do not here speak of the infinite 
diversity of opinion that would be the result of an appeal to the reasonings 
of the multitude ; this we must notice presently. But is there one man 
in a hundred, even among educated men, who has the ability or the 
taste fora life of intellectual study? Is there one in a thousand, or in ten 
thousand? If there is not—and we know there is not—then they must 
be enlightened in some other way, or be for ever dark.” (pp. 9, 10.) 


We have never met with more powerful writing or more profound think- 
ing than this. We wish educated Catholics would duly lay it to heart ; and 
come to see that the assaults of infidelity—terribly vigorous now and sure 
to increase in power and vigour at a rapidly increasing rate—threaten 
society with every evil which a Catholic would most dread. We wish 
educated Catholics would more and more see that the one great work in- 
cumbent on their class—a work in comparison with which all other 
intellectual labours shrink into insignificance—is to face this fearful 
torrent, and build up that bulwark of Catholic truth which alone can offer 
effectual resistance. To bring out clearly the full strength of Catholic 
doctrine on those particular matters on which it is now assailed—to treat 
in detail and with laborious candour the various arguments on which such 
assault is based—and to raise up a fabric of higher education whereby a 
succession of fully-equipped Catholic champions may be maintained,—this 
is surely the one paramount intellectual work, on which the ablest 
Catholics should concentrate their energies and resources. 


Madonna’s Child, By Alfred Austin. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1873. 


“PXHE title of this poem, and the frontispiece representing our blessed 

Lady crowned with stars and the moon under her feet, are sufficient 
to claim our attention. The externals would seem made to attract the 
Catholic reader. Nor is the first impression cancelled on reading the book. 
It appears to be written in a believing spirit. There is much reverence 
and love of Catholicism exhibited, an intimate acquaintance with its ritual, 
and a knowledge, by no means superficial, of the modes of thought peculiar 
to the Catholic mind. Internal evidence siiows that the author has paid 
no flying visits to the shrines and temples where Catholics adore their God 
and cultivate communion with His Saints. His glowing descriptions wear 
the colours of the heart, and it is evident that if the doctrines of our divine 
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religion do not really affect him now, they must at some time of his life 
have done so deeply. His heroine personifies all that is lovely in a young 
Catholic maiden—spotless purity, intense devotion, fondest affection. His 
hero is noble-minded, faithful, loving, but—he cannot pray—he cannot 
believe. Does the heroine or the hero represent the writer’s inmost 
thoughts? Is he a believer or an unbeliever—a Catholic or a Positivist ? 
These are the questions that force themselves on the mind of every attentive 
reader of this beautiful poem. In itself it will scarcely resolve the doubt. 
Even the preface supplies us with a key to the author’s meaning only when 
we become acquainted with his previous writings and something of his 
personal history. By the help of these, however, we arrive at the fact that 
his own feelings and opinions are expressed by Godfrid, not by Olympia, 
Madonna’s Child. 

The groundwork of the poem is simple and affecting. Ina retired spot 
in Italy on the sea coast, and lying at the foot of the Alps, a devout maiden 
passes her life in tending a shrine of the Madonna. The sanctuary and 
its minister are thus described :— 


* Within it is a lovelier little chapel 
Than ever wealth commanded, genius planned ; 
Surpassing all those shrines where pomp doth grapple 
With art to blend the beautiful and grand. 
No gold adorns it, and no jewels dapple, 
No boastful words attest the builder’s hand ; 
From porch to belfry it most plain but fair is, 
And bears the name, Maria Stella Maris. 


Breaks not a morning but its simple altar 

With fragrant mountain flowers is newly dight ; 
Comes not a noon but lowly-murmured psalter 
Is duly breathed with unpretentious rite ; 

Its one sole lamp is never known to falter 

Its faithful watch through the long hush of night ; 
From dawn till gloaming, open to devotion 

Its portal stands, and to the swell of ocean. 

Never did form more fairy thread the dance 
Than she who scours the hills to find it flowers ; 
Never did sweeter lips chained ears entrance 
Than hers that move true to its striking hours ; 
No hands so white e’er decked the warrior’s lance 
As those which tend its lamp as darkness lours ; 
And never since dear Christ expired for man, 
Had holy shrine so fair a sacristan.” 


A stranger visits the spot, frequents the chapel, and becomes enamoured 
of the fair “daughter of the sunlight and the shrine.” ‘Their hearts are 
united in the fondest affection, but the heavenly-minded child is horrified 
to find that her lever—so thoughtful, so gentle, and so manly—will not 
bow his knee in prayer to Saint or Madonna, to Christ or the Father. His 
woes, he says, are deeper than bead, or prayer, or psalm can hope to probe. 
He had been taught at his mother’s knee to cast himself on God, and cling 
to the garment of Mary, but now he wanders through the world homeless 
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and aimless, the victim of Fate, but bowing humbly to the Sovereign Will, 
without imploring either grace or gift. This is a dismal announcement 
in poor Olympia’s ears. 


“On her young cheeks no more that rose did blow 
Such as in hedgerows in lush June you pull, 
And all her poor pale face was washed with woe, 
But of that sort which maketh beautiful ; 

Her large orbs, swart and satin as the sloe, 
Whose lustrous light no sorrow could annul, 
Yet wore a strangely grave and settled look, 
Like a dark pool and not the laughing brook.” 


Her love is strong as ever, yet she feels that she dare not wed an infidel. 
A thought strikes her—it is a flash of light in the darkness—she will 
implore him to repair with her to Milan. There lives one venerable priest 
who first taught her the faith, and he may be able to resolve Godfrid’s 
doubts. There, too, rises that magnificent dome where God is worshipped 
in the beauty of holiness, and where, if anywhere, the unbelieving heart 
will humble itself before the King of kings, Hand in hand Godfrid and 
Olympia start on their journey, while the silvery mist creeps up the hills, 
and melodious matins ring out from all the feathery brakes. Modern 
poetry contains few stanzas more perfectly expressed, more softly and 
sweetly coloured, than those in which their loving pilgrimage to Milan is 
described. Every lovely feature of Italian scenery is woven into the verse, 
and the tissue is all the more beautiful for being elaborate. Mr, Austin is 
an enemy of the Pre-Raphaelite school of poetry, and defends on principle, 
while he illustrates by example, the correct versification of Pope, Gray, 
and Cowper. It is well that there should be some living protests against a 
style of poetry, now fostered by a few partial critics into fictitious notoriety, 
which defies the established rules of art, and presents us instead with slip- 
shod rhymes, new-fangled metres, extravagant fancies, incomprehensible 
rant, liquid blasphemy, and refined obscenity. Disagreeing as we do with 
Mr. Austin’s appreciation, or rather depreciation, of Tennyson, we think 
his strictures in “ Temple Bar” on the poems of Messrs. Browning, Swin- 
burne, and Rosetti were cauteries as well deserved as they were skilfully 
applied. But this by the way. 

Arrived in Milan the youth and his companion enter the gorgeous 
Cathedral precisely when a function of more than usual solemnity is 
taking place. No English poet has described a Catholic ceremony in a 
higher and richer strain of poetry than Mr. Austin in “ Madonna’s Child.” 
It seems as if the ritual of true Christianity had still a strong hold over his 
affections, unless, indeed, he possesses an extraordinary power of depicting 
seenes which have lost their interest for him. But the stately pomp of 
Crozier and Cross borne in long procession, the thrilling music, the golden 
censers, the rich light streaming through the painted panes, the myriads of 
knees bowed in phalanxed prayer, and the Sacred Host itself held aloft, 
fail to produce any softening effect on the obdurate unbelief of Godfrid’s 
heart. He prays, indeed, when left alone in the Cathedral by Olympia to 
pray, but his words are rather a challenge to the “angels and spirits of 
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celestial make” to appear if they can, than a ery for mercy and light from 
a humble and contrite heart. They partake too much of the spirit of Cain, 
in Lord Byron’s drama, when he stands erect by the altar and proudly 
addresses the Omnipotent, or of Manfred when he invokes by a spell the 
spirits of the Alpine heights over whom he has obtained for a moment a 
delegated sway. 
“‘ Not such the prayers to which stern Heaven replies ; 

The lips of faith another language speak ; 

Celestial visions visit downcast eyes, 

And those who find, not arrogantly seek : 

No answer came to his presumptuous cries, 

Such as, ’tis said, descends on suppliants meck, 

But only deeper darkness, and a sense 

Of bootless thirst and yearning impotence.” 


Olympia’s prayers return into her own pure bosom. They. bring down 
no showers of grace on the arid field which she would fain see a garden of 
the Lord. But this failure decides her on resigning the dearest object of 
her existence, and her refusal to be Godfrid’s bride is best told in the poet’s 
own language, with which the volume concludes, 


“The foam-fringe at their feet was not more white 
Than her pale cheeks as, downcast, she replied : 
‘No, Godfrid! no. Farewell, farewell! you might 
Have been my star; a star once feli by pride ; 

But since you furl your wings, and veil your light, 
I cling to Mary and Christ crucified. 

Leave me, nay leave me, ere it be too late! 

Better part here than part at Heaven’s Gate !” 


Thereat he kissed her forehead, she his hand, 

And on the mule he mounted her, and then, 

Along the road that skirts the devious strand, 
Watched her, until she vanished from his ken. 

Tears all in vain as water upon sand 

Or words of grace to hearts of hardened men, 

Coursed down her cheeks, whilst, half her grief divined, 
The mountain guide walked sad and mute behind. 
But never more as in the simple days 

When prayer was all her thought, her heart shall be ; 
For she is burdened with the grief that stays, 

And by a shadow vexed that will not flee. 

Pure, but not spared, she passes from our gaze, 
Victim, not vanquisher of love. And he? 

Once more a traveller o’er land and main :— 

Ah! Life is sad, and scarcely worth the pain!” 


As a literary production, “ Madonna’s Child” has few blemishes, and is 
second to no poem that is not first-rate. It has no claim to striking 
originality, but there are readers to whom it will be all the more acceptable 
on that account. As a tale, its tendency is Catholic rather than otherwise, 
despite the scepticism of the hero and, as we suppose, of the writer too. 
We accept it as an offering laid on the altar of our religion, and we do so 
the more willingly because it is perspicuous in style, and unstained with 
the literary vices of “the dreamy and difficult clique.” 
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The Tongue not essential to Speech ; with Iilustrations of the Power of Speech 
in the African Confessors. By the Hon. Epwarp TwistLeton. 
London: J. Murray. 1873. 


FF HUIS book has been criticized with so much care in an elaborate paper 

in the September number of the Month, that little is left for us to 
say in the present notice, coinciding most completely as we do in the view 
which the writer of that paper has taken. To most of our readers likely 
to speculate on the subject, Dr. Newman’s famous “ Essay on the Miracles 
recorded in Evclesiastical History,” which first appeared about thirty 
years ago, and has been republished of late, must be familiar. One of the 
miracles to which he gave the greatest prominence, is that wrought upon 
certain African Confessors, who had their tongues cut out by order of the 
Aryan tyrant, Huneric, and who nevertheless retained perfectly the gift of 
speech ; for which we have the testimony of several witnesses of such 
weight as not to be got over unless by obstinacy that is ready to reject 
whatever is marvellous, if only it be alleged in proof of the Catholic faith. 
In the last century Dr. Middleton threw out the idea that, even if the fact 
was as stated, and the excision of the tongue complete, still speech was 
possible ; and in proof of this, he quoted the case of a Portuguese girl born 
without a tongue, and of a boy at Saumur who lost his tongue by gangrene, 
who nevertheless were able to speak. This argument of Middleton’s was 
adverted to by Dr. Newman (as Mr. Twistleton tells us with some admira- 
tion), though it had escaped Gibbon’s notice and that of several learned 
men—Guizot, Milman, and Dr. W. Smith, who have annotated Gibbon. 
For nearly twenty years Mr. Twistleton appears to have made this question 
of tongueless speech his pet subject, and he has put together in this volume 
all the instances of it he has been able to find, having already, in 1858, 
called attention to the matter by a memorandum in “ Notes and Queries,” 
in the same line of argument. Dr. Newman, in reference to this memo- 
randum, had allowed that the primdé facie evidence, till proved irrelevant, 
took away the controversial use of the miracle, but still was unable to say 
that he believed there was nothing miraculous in the case. Mr. Twistleton 
is displeased with this caution, and compares it to the conduct of Naaman 
the Syrian, had he, whilst abstaining from entering the temple of Rimmon, 
still carried about with him a small image of the idol. We hear so much 
in the present day from scientific men of the sceptical school, of the value 
of prudence in their researches, that it is rather hard Dr. Newman should 
be thus severely satirized for the exercise of so favourite a virtue of theirs. 
Among the collection of cases accumulated, we must say, with great care 
and industry, by Mr. Twistleton, one of the most interesting is that of a 
Mr. Rawlings, whose tongue was cut out for cancer, by means of incision 
under the chin, which allowed the application of tight ligature for a length 
of time. The patient spoke immediately after the operation, and con- 
tinued to retain the power of speech. Professor Huxley, however, does 
not give us the idea that his speaking was more than comparatively good. 
* His words were almost always intelligible, and the majority of them were 
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very fairly pronounced,” and that is all. He changed his /’s and d’s. 
initial and final, into f, 7, », s, 7, which of course must have made a great 
hash of the pronunciation. Now the evidence as tothe African Confessors 
all goes to show that speech in their case was retained without any impedi- 
ment, which at once establishes a great difference. The reviewer in the 
Month, making use of the table of observations in Mr. Rawlings’s case 
furnished by Professor Huxley, shows that if the African Confessors had 
retained speech to as imperfect a degree as he, an important verse in the 
Athanasian Creed would in their mouths have run thus :--“ Fies aufem 
cafoica hee eth uf unum eum in Frinifafe ef Frinifafem in unifafe 
veneremur!” Waiving, however, this consideration, evidence that speech 
remained after the tongue was removed by a most splendid effort of 
scientific skill, operating for days, will hardly convince us that it would 
naturally have remained after the excision of the tongue by a rude African 
executioner; and even if this were possible under ordinary conditions, a 
religious mind will still be apt to judge of the case by its circumstances 
collectively. A mother, to whose passionate prayers has been granted 
her child’s recovery from an almost hopeless fever, will feel that the 
physician’s skill has had the divine blessing. The line that separates the 
natural from the supernatural is a waving one, and if the latter energizes 
at all, it energizes sometimes more and sometimes less, at one moment with 
startling force and visibility, at another with force scarcely distinguishable 
from inferior agency. Expressions such as these: “ What a kind Provi- 
dence!” “The hand of God was there!” show this feeling where there 
is no idea of asserting miraculous interposition of a stupendous kind. The 
case of the African Confessors may pass off into this softened, but still 
wonderful order of unusual events, which meet us all along the history of 
Christianity, and for which we are prepared by those which lie at the basis 
of it all, and in testimony of which the Apostles and early martyrs shed 
their blood, a proof which science will no more destroy than it can destroy 
the testimony of creation to the being of God. 


The Conflict of Studies, and other Essays on Subjects connected with Education. 
By 1. Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow and Principal 
Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


FJ NHE variety, excellence, and popularity of Mr. Todhunter’s mathe- 

matical manuals, naturally lead us to take up with curiosity and 
pleasure any work of his on education ; and the present volume has not 
disappointed the expectations we had formed. It is a collection of six 
essays on university studies and examinations, academical reform, and 
kindred subjects, practical throughout, and presenting some very interesting 
views. The first essay, on “the Conflict of Studies,” takes us over a 
ground of great and increasing importance, but not so much on the vexed 
and familiar question of the rival claims of classics and mathematics, as 
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of mathematics and the farrago of various special branches of knowledge 
that so eagerly demand admission into the scholastic and academical courses. 
Mr. Todhunter shows, very conclusively, as it appears to us, the advantage 
of mathematics as compared with history, from the possibility of testing 
merit in the former by real and fresh questions, affording play for the 
original exercise of reasoning, whereas in history, there is a tendency to 
stop at dates and striking obvious events not involving any real research. 
IIe also shows that in Euclid and algebra, really valuable deductions and 
answers may be brought out at an early stage, which even consummate 
mathematicians would be pleased with; whereas in languages (to take 
another case) a beginner cannot elicit from his grammar impressions at all 
commensurate in importance with these. And he notices that if we extend 
languages to comparative philology, that, after all, is only concerned with 
the accidence, not syntax. Perhaps it would be well to limit this view of 
the subject to pass-examinations. History and philology may be made very 
powerful instruments of development in minds that are capable of the 
honour-range, and it is quite possible to put candidates on tracks leading 
to very deep and profitable mines in those departments. As to experi- 
mental science, Mr. Todhunter goes so far as to declare that, in his 
experience, nothing is so hopelessly worthless as the products of exami- 
nation it affords, and particularly, he thinks, is that the case in chemistry. 
We strongly recommend his remarks on this head to the attention of all 
concerned in the regulations of examinations. We cannot help quoting 
an amusing anecdote or two which he gives on the subject of the educational 
value of experiments. 


“So great is the difficulty in persuading experiments intended to be 
visible to a.large company to conduct themselves properly that curious 
charges of unfairness are in circulation, which are more or less authenti- 
cated. Thus it is said one lecturer was accustomed to show by experiment 
that a body would fall down a tube in the shape of a cycloid faster than 
down a tube of another shape, corresponding to the same vertical height ; 
but, in order to assist nature, he was wont to grease the ball surreptitiously 
which travelled on the cycloid. Again, another lecturer was accustomed 
to illustrate a mechanical principle known by the name of virtual velocity ; 
a certain weight ought to remain immovable, though not absolutely fixed ; 
in this case a nal applied to the weight, unknown to the spectators 
prevented any casualty in the experiment” (p. 18). 


But even if experimenting be ever so faithful, the mere repetition of a 
mechanical process cannot of itself expand the mind, whatever genius the 
invention may prove to have existed in its discoverer. 

On the subject of competitive examinations, we find a useful discussion 
on vird voce questioning, which Mr. Todhunter thinks cannot be successfully 
applied to any great extent in mathematics, where large numbers of 
candidates are concerned. The stock of questions capable of being so put 
would be soon exhausted, and then could only be repeated, when the 
examinees would be prepared for them. This is a practical difficulty not 
to be got over, but it is only another argument for the importance of 
classical and historical examinations, where the wird voce test can be 
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applied. It is a test of such value as eliciting self-possession, nerve, tact, 
and readiness, that a branch of examination which is necessarily without 
it, must, so far, be unsatisfactory. As to the marking-system, Mr. Tod- 
hunter recommends negative marks for errors. 

Next comes an exceedingly acceptable essay on “the Private Study of 
Mathematics.” On the whole, we gather from it that a solitary student 
has little chance of considerable success in examinations at Cambridge ; 
however, the author gives some good hints to those who, from whatever 
circumstances, have to pursue their studies for themselves. One is, to do 
their best to understand the text of their books by itself, and not to fly to 
examples to clear it up. If they cannot understand a passage after 
reasonable pains, let them go forward, and revert to it at a later period, 
when perhaps their difficulty will have vanished. He however recommends 
the study of printed solutions of examples, of course after diligent attempts 
have been made by tlie student te obtain the solution without the book. 
For examinations, he puts forward prominently one important and obvious, 
though often neglected rule of prudence, which is, not merely to consult 
the official programme, but the commentary on it which the examination 
papers furnish. He reminds solitary students that they are expected not 
merely to understand a train of reasoning, but to be able to reproduce it, 
yet remarks that very long and intricate investigations may in general be 
passed over, and recommends them even to give up passages which 
they find their memory obstinately refuses to master. This may 
appear too indulgent, yet we think that this interesting chapter 
in Mr. Todhunter’s will be found practically sound, and that his views— 
though always kind and sympathizing—by no means sanction a want of 
thoroughness. Passing over for the moment an essay on “ Academical 
Reform” we notice one on “ Elementary Geometry,” in which we are glad to 
find him the unhesitating advocate of retaining Euclid in our mathematical 
education instead of the new-fangled and easy but superficial substitutes 
some people are endeavouring to force upon us. Which of all these 
manuals is to be accepted instead of the ancient authority? And have 
results shown that the training founded upon them is more effective than 
that founded upon Euclid? ‘The difficulties arising from what we must 
call the crotchets of the innovators, are well brought out in the following 
paragraph :— 

“One great source of trouble seems to me to consist in the fact that what 
may be a sound demonstration to one person with adequate preliminary 
study is not a demonstration to another person who has not gone through 
the discipline. To take a very simple example, let the proposition be— 
the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. Suppose a candidate 
dismisses this briefly with the words ‘this is evident from symmetry, the 
question will be, what amount of credit is to be assigned to him? It is 
quite possible that a well-trained mathematician may hold himself con- 
vinced of the truth of the proposition by the consideration of symmetry, 
but it does not follow that the statement would really be a demonstration 
for an early student. Or suppose that another, imbued with ‘ the doctrine 
of the imaginary and inconceivable,’ says as briefly ‘the proposition is 
true, for the inequality of the angles is inconceivable, and, therefore, false,’ 
then is the examiner to award full marks, even if he himself belongs to 
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the school of metaphysics which denies that the inconceivable is neces- 
sarily the false?” (p. 182). 


In more than one place the author speaks, with the authority to which 
his great experience gives him a right, in testimony of the high state of 
mathematical science in England. Some rather ignorant disparagement of 
this, in comparison with France, has found currency among us, and it 
certainly is satisfactory to find the matter placed clearly in its true light. 


“Let an inquirer,” says Mr. Todhunter, “ carefully collect the mathe- 
matical examination papers issued throughout England in a single year, 
including those prepared at the Universities and Colleges, and those at 
the Military Examinations, the Civil Service Examinations, and the so- 
called Local Examinations. I say then, without fear of contradiction, 
that the original problems and examples contained in these papers, will, 
for interest, variety and ingenuity, surpass any similar set that could be 
found in any country of the world. ‘Then any person practically conver- 
sant with teaching and examining can judge whether the teaching is likely 
to be the worst, when the examining is the most excellent” (p. 138). 

We shall only notice one or two points in the paper on “ Academical 
Reform.” One is that of exclusive clerical fellowships, which, this acute 
writer says,—* 1 do not suppose that it would be possible to defend, except 
on the following grounds: 1. That by this means a succession of learned 
theologians is preserved ; 2. That by this means a supply of laborious 
and earnest parish clergymen is secured ; 3. That by this means a high 
standard of morality is maintained in the University.” Not possible to 
defend it, except on these grounds! The real ground is not one of the 
three, but the principle of education being controlled by the Church, sup- 
posed, in this case, to be the Establishment, and of its having throughout 
a Christian type. But, however, when he comes to apply his three reasons 
he finds them break down, because in point of fact very little actual 
theology is taught, and no suitable works are found to exist on miracles, 
prophecy, evidences, or Christian doctrine (the order is significant), whilst 
during the last few years nearly twenty works have been published by 
clergymen on conic sections. As to parish work, it seems clerical fellows 
dislike accepting livings, and stipends for curates have to be raised in Cam- 
bridge, for some parishes, by collecting contributions. And as to the third 
advantage, Mr. Todhunter, though he allows it in some degree, evidently 
does not count much on the example of men who, though neither ignorant 
nor selfish, are clericalonly inname. The whole subject, however, of aca- 
demical reform, with which may be joined the essay on the “ Mathematical 
Tripos,” is of more special interest to Cambridge men as such, than it can 
be expected to be to our readers. We may notice, however, that the 
writer thinks the class of podl-tutors ought to be discouraged. These area 
set whose business is to prepare the inferior students for examination. He 
notices some painful tales as probably fictions or gross exaggerations, but 
as perhaps indicating the tendencies of the system. “Thus it has been 
reported that instruction has been sometimes conveyed to a class supplied 
with beer and tobacco ; and it has been hinted that the facts of Scripture 
History and the clgments of theology have been woven into doggerel verse 
for the pupils of weak memories. ‘The University is to blame if it adinits 
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to its privileges the idle youths for whom these appliances are necessary ” 
(p. 129). This certainly is the very least that could be said on the 
question. 





Memoir of a Brother. By Tuomas Huaues, Author of “'Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” Second Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


E really must enter a protest against the publication of this book. 
Common sense surely requires that the subject of a biography 
given to the world should have been remarkable in some way, in character, 
achievements, or history ; should have been either so elevated above, or 
depressed below the common standard, as to make him in some marked 
manner either an example or a warning. Nothing of the kind is found 
here. Mr. George F’, Hughes (1821-1872) was an ordinary English gentle- 
man, of. excellent moral character and fair talent, educated at Oxford, 
where he took a second class, then went to Doctors’ Commons, married in 
1852, and gave up practice in the course of a few years, because the health 
of his wife’s mother by adoption made it desirable they should be always 
with her, and that she should spend the winter months abroad. Ie appears 
to have brought his family up very creditably, lived in a kindly, manly 
way, as acountry gentleman, and died regretted, no doubt very deservedly, 
by his family and friends. His brother, a well-known author, comes 
forward to print his life. The writer, in his preface, seems pretty con- 
scious that the publication is a little absurd, but says, “I do see that it 
has a meaning, and an interest for Englishmen in general,” and shows how 
Englishmen of high courage and culture, and so on, would be forthcoming 
when wanted in any serious national crisis. Granted: but that whole pages 
should be filled with letters from papa to his.son at school, beginning 
* Dearest Old Boy,” which any papa of us all might have written, is too 
ridiculous. They absolutely have nothing to make them of the slightest 
consequence out of the family circle. The volume is dedicated “to my 
nephews and sons,” and had it been printed for private circulation among 
them, all we can say is, there could have been no objection beyond the 
waste of a considerable sum of money—perhaps a trifle to the family con- 
cerned. But when the book is published, and reaches a second edition, its 
acceptance by a particular set must not make a reviewer shrink from 
condemning the patent folly of the whole thing. What is of consequence 
to the Hughes family, nay even to the boys at Rugby School, who may 
happen to have been comrades with any of them, is mere twaddle to the 
world at large. 

It must be understood that what we have said applies to the memoir 
taken as a whole ; we do not mean to say that it does not contain some 
passages that may be read with real amusement or profit. Every well-told 
life would afford such ; but in a case like this, they might have been use- 
fully put together in a very short obituary, or have served as illustrations 
to an independent article. 

The best among them is the description of a young scapegrace at Oriel 
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in Mr. George Hughes’s days, who was nicknamed “the Mouse,” and 
who had to take his name off the books, though “the knave was mine 
exceeding good friend,” and who ended his days in a couple of years after 
in the Cape Mounted Rifles. The following remarks of the author on the 
subject of modern school-games are worth attention :— 


“The machinery of games gets every year more elaborate. When I 
was in the eleven at Rugby, we ‘kept big-side’ ourselves ; that is to say, 
we did all the rolling, watering, and attending to the ground. We had no 
‘ professional’ and no ‘pavilion,’ but taught ourselves to play ; and when 
a strange eleven was coming to play in the school-close, asked the doctor 
for one of the schools, in which we sat them down to a plain cold dinner. 
I do not say that you have not better grounds, and are not more regularly 
trained cricketers now; but it may cost a great deal in many ways, and 
the game has been turned into a profession. Now, one set of boys plays 
just like another; then, each of the great schools had its own peculiar 
style, by which you could distinguish it from the rest.” (p. 96.) 


There is also a chapter of some interest on the origin of the co-operative 
movement in England in 1849-50, which the author was concerned in 
starting, but in which he could not get his brother, who was a Tory of the 
old school, to take any active share. . 

As to religion, or rather “Church politics,” Mr. George Hughes’s idea 
could not be better summarized than in his own words. He thought that 
“both parties are right in some things, and wrong in others, and that the 
truth lies between the two.” He protested against any faction trying to 
turn out those whom it disliked; but, on the other hand, was not tolerant 
of what his biographer calls “ the stirring of thought within the Church, 
which has resulted in criticism, supposed to be destructive of much that 
was held sacred in the last generation.” He held that “ free thought” on 
such subjects ‘‘ should be incompatible with holding office in the Church.” 
The outer life of a devout man should be thoroughly attractive to others ; 
he should be ready to share in blameless mirth, and be indulgent to all, 
save sin. ‘“ Tried by this test,” says the biographer, “the best we have at 
command, my brother was essentially a devout man.’ And he quotes 
instances to show that he kindly attended the deathbeds of his poor people, 
and taught classes of the young men and elder boys of the village. Of his 
goodness we have no doubt; but to offer him as the exemplification of an 
ideal, is what may be very natural to brotherly affection, but what none 
ean accept who know of something higher, not far distant from any of us, 





Life and Letters of James David Forbes, F.R.S., late Principal of the 
United College in the University of S. Andrew, &., &e. By J.C. 
Sarre, LL.D., Principal of the United College of the University of 
S. Andrew ; P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and A. Apams-Reruty, F.R.G.S. With 
portraits, maps, and illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


HIS volume merits attention not only as a record of the great 
scientific services of the excellent man whose life it relates, particu- 
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larly with reference to Alpine exploration, and of his career as an impor- 
tant university official, but also from the fact that into the former subject 
there enters in some degree a controversy arising from investigations made 
in the same province by a Catholic prelate, the late Mgr. Rendu, Bishop of 
Annecy. It has also, independently of Principal Forbes’s career, a peculiar 
interest for the history of a man of world-wide fame, from the circumstance 
that Forbes’s mother was the first love of Sir Walter Scott, whose disap- 
pointment in that suit coloured his mind so very deeply throughout, 
although his natural force of character and loftiness did enable him to get 
the better of it in a manner that was both touching and noble. The 
biographer has brought together the particulars of this topic, furnished by 
Lockhart. It appears that the alliance with Miss Stuart (afterwards Lady 
Forbes) would have been a very natural and suitable one for the poet, but 
the misfortune was, the lady preferred his rival. The choice turned out 
quite happily for her ; and her husband, Sir William Forbes, lived to be a 
most kind and valuable friend to Sir Walter, when he needed it very much. 
Yet the anguish of the disappointment remained fresh in Scott’s mind 
thirty years after.¢ Principal Shairp refers to a criticism of Keble’s on 
this subject, who thought that “this imaginative regret, haunting Scott all 
his life long, became the true well-spring of his inspiration in all his 
minstrelsy and romance.’ There is no doubt it must have powerfully 
affected his genius one way or another, though its traces are not tu be 
found on the surface. There is a very interesting portrait of Lady Forbes 
in this volume. She died in 1810, about a year and a half after the birth of 
the subject of this memoir. The development of his character affords nothing 
of extraordinary importance. He appears to have been good and virtuous, 
to have had a great love for his father, whose loss, when he was about 19, 
acted strongly on his religious feelings. He showed a passion for science 
from his earliest years, and trained himself with the wisdom a real natural 
bent is sure to give, if undisturbed, for his future course of action. One 
thing may be noticed, as a useful lesson for young minds. He was singularly 
accurate as well as fluent in writing ; and he ascribed this to an early habit 
of never setting his pen to paper till he had something to say, and knew 
what he was going to say. He early came in contact with Sir D. Brewster 
and other eminent savans, and, quitting the Bar, to which he had been 
first directed, he was chosen, at the early age of three-and-twenty, to be 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, beating 
the veteran Sir D. Brewster in the contest. 

His professional life left deep traces on the educational system of the 
University of Edinburgh, which notwithstanding the men of genius it 
possessed on its staff, had lingered in that course of academical change, or 
rather revolution, which Oxford had commenced in the beginning of the 
century. Forbes organized the method of examination by means of printed 
papers and of marks which is in force at the present time. His great dis- 
covery of the polarization of radiant heat was made at the age of 27. An 
ampleaccount is given in thisvolume of Forbes’s Alpine travels, which led to 
his great theory of glacier-motion. This was, that “a glacier is an imperfect 
fluid, or a viscous body which is urged down slopes of a certain inclination 
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hy the mutual pressure of its parts.” This idea of the viscosity or ductility 
of glaciers had been previously guessed by Mgr. Rendu, Bishop of Annecy, 
in whose “ Théorie des Glaciers ” Professor Tyndall (as quoted in a paper of 
Forbes’s), found “a presentiment concerning things as yet untouched by 
experiment which belongs only to the higher class of minds,”’ This, in fact 
would seem to have been the bishop’s merit, to have thrown out a happy 
conjecture ; that of Forbes, to have established it scientifically, and there- 
fore (if Paley’s maxim, “he oniy discovers who proves,” is to hold in 
science) to have been, strictly speaking, the discoverer. 

Forbes was made Principal of the United College in S. Andrew’s in 1859. 
Of that University, Principal Shairp remarks, that “it is one of the few frag- 
ments which survived the wreck of the Scottish medieval church,” and he 
acknowledges that three out of the four Universities of Scotland had 
Catholic bishops for their founders, which was pre-eminently true of 
S. Andrew’s, the most ancient of them all. Forbes’ services to his University 
appear to have been very great, though of course they can only have an inte- 
rest for a very limited class of our readers. He regulated the finances of 
his college ; he established a compromise on the vexed question of medical 
graduation in the Universior ; he founded a college hall ; he restored the 
college-chapel of S. Salvator, and he examined and arranged the contents 
of the college charter-chest. All this doubtless represents a great deal of 
very conscientious and exemplary work. 

As so much interest attaches to University questions at present in the 
Catholic body, it seems worth while to make the following extract, on the 
subject of University vacations :— 

“The life of most Scottish professors was then, as now, divided into six 
months of unbroken work in college, and six months of vacation. To 
strangers unacquainted with the ways of Scotland and the habits of its 
students, so long a vacation appears a strange anomaly. But there are 
reasons enough grounded in our social facts and habits which have justified 
it for generations ; and which satisfied the late University Commissioners 
when they carefully inquired into all the bearings of this question. It 
must not be supposed that these six months are to either student or pro- 
fessor times of idleness. The former is often employed in some useful 
work for self-support, as well as in carrying on his college-studies. The 
latter, when he has recruited himself after the toils of the session, finds 
full employment in preparing new lectures or recasting old ones for the 
approaching session. Besides this, whatever Scottish professors have done 
for science, philosophy, or literature, has been the fruit of their summer 
leisure ” (p. 107). 

Forbes was one of those instances, too rare in the present day, of scientific 
men who have retained faith in Christianity. The school to which he 
belonged was that of Scottish Episcopalianism, and his religious adviser was 
his kinsman and friend, the well-known Protestant Bishop of Brechin. His 
intellectual habitude, as regards religion, seems to have been what we are 
accustomed to think English rather than Scottish, namely, that which 
enables men to acquiesce patiently in contradictions. Thus he never 
sought for means of reconciling science and religion ; and whilst admitting 
that Tractarians could hardly escape from the conclusions of the Jesuits, 
he himself slipped from them by accepting indefiniteness as “a trial of 
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our faith.” Dr. Forbes communicates to this volume some recollections of 
him during a part of his protracted last illness, at Hyéres (he died at Clifton 
on the last day of 1868), in the course of which he likens him to Pascal, 
minus the rigorism, and minus surely, the depth, force, and compass of that 
extraordinary mind. Such comparisons, instead of heightening their object, 
always seem to diminish it far below the standard to which it would 
otherwise have been assigned by the impartial observer. 





Notes of Thought. By the late Coartes Buxton, M.P. Preceded by a 
Biographical Sketch, by the Rev. J. Luewetyn Davis, M.A. London: 
J. Murray. 1873. 


HIS book contains 684 detached thoughts on very miscellaneous 
matters—men, manners, and religion. The author was a country 
gentlenan, a member of parliament of the philanthropist type, a Church of 
England man, with a considerable dash of Quakerism in his mental compo- 
sition, his mother having been a Gurney. He had no commanding talents, 
but had been carefully educated, and endeavoured to acquire the art of 
thinking from his early years, keeping a journal, of the religious type, from 
the tender age of ten. One of his favourite books was Coleridge’s “‘ Aids to 
Reflection,” and the volume before us is such as might be produced by a 
mind of very moderate powers, brought up in that school. Mr. Buxton’s 
life was calm and prosperous, but cut short when its prime was only just 
completed. He died at 48, and this volume appears to have been the result 
of incidental meditation during the ten years previous to his death. 

Probably these indicia will enable a practised reader to anticipate the 
general character of the thoughts. He will not open them, expecting to 
find reflections of the mark of Pascal or Goethe, or indeed of a draught 
much beyond that of ordinary thinking men. Nor will he expect the 
absence of that hostility to the Catholic ideal which Quaker antecedents 
could not but intensify in a mind of no special originality. But he will 
anticipate, what in fact the volume yields, much that is amiable, shrewd, 
quiet, cultivated rather than refined, transparent rather than deep. ‘The 
author had evidently also lost no opportunity of securing those ideas which 
crop up in any mind of fair capacity accustomed to feed itself well, but 
which few take the trouble to gather and store up. Perhaps the fairest mode 
of criticising such a book is to offer a few specimens from it. We remem- 
ber the story of the scholastic in Hierocles, who, having to sell a house, 
carried about a brick for the inspection of intending purchasers. But 
specimens from a book like this are like a handful of corn out of a sack, 
which is quite fair. 

As an example of the hostility to Catholicism which we have noted, is a 
thought which occurs early in this book, in which the thinker declares 
against enforced celibacy by the Catholic Church, as the worst crime com- 
mittedin the name of religion “next to the devilish wickedness of burning 
heretics.” ‘What a huge army,” he cries out, “of warm, loving hearts 
must have been withheld from all the most endearing ties by which life is 
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cheered!”’(No. 10). As if the so-called enforced celibacy was not self- 
chosen, and as if any state, marriage included, would not be misery to 
those who were never called to it. We here see the chains thrown by the 
deep prejudices of education over a mind that would have been the last to 
imagine itself fettered. A measure of the liberalism of liberal minds of 
this order is No. 141, where we find an effort to account for “ the perverts 
to Popery” believing “all the fiddle-faddle legends about saints and so 
forth.” Mr. Buxton finds that the easiest explanation, and partly, he 
thinks, true, is that their belief is a sham ; but again, he thinks he has 
no right to disbelieve in other people’s faith, “They have crawled 
thither, step by step, down from some premiss, to which again they had 
clambered step by step, out of the plain of good sense. ‘They got to it 
[their belief] by reasoning, however twisted.” Side by side with this 
thought, we will set the following (No. 214), which will serve to show 
that belief in what all devout Protestants like Mr. Buxton accepted unhe- 
sitatingly a few years ago, is now treated with just as much scorn as the 
medizval miracles, the conscientious reception of which he finds it difficult 
to understand. 


“Ts not the fact that such a tale as that of the saving of the animal 
creation by Noah’s Ark, is still believed wholly, and without any effort, by 
nearly all Christians,—is not this fact alone enough to show the vast 
swallow of human nature? Let people but fancy that it is a part of their 
religion to hold such-and-such a notion, and, whatever the notion is, they 
can gulp it down,” 


Turning to thoughts not belonging to the field of theology or controversy, 
we find them singularly uniform ; one is about as good as another. We 
will, however, endeavour to select two or three of the shortest, and at the 
same time those which most approach to be striking. 


“No. 130. An intellectual man is far more cowed by a puppy, than a puppy 
by him. No.151. Silence is the severest criticism. No. 104. In practical 
affairs, it is not deep thought that wins, but the eagle eye. No. 405. 
What you most repent of is, a lasting sacrifice made under the impulse of 
good-nature. The good-nature goes ; the sacrifice sticks. No. 464. Here 
is a person living and acting with intense selfishness, and yet wholly 
unconscious that he or she is not the most generous man or woman in the 
world. It frightens one to see how bad one may be, and know nothing at 
all about it.” 


No. 614 is a long article on the connection between the mind and the 
brain. It begins well by taking “a dozen of clear facts ” on the subject. 
Ilis reasoning lands him in a denial of “ the old notion that man was made 
up of two distinct parts, his body and his soul.” It is not worth while 
discussing the question here. We will conclude by quoting at length an 
article of a different class, in which the writer’s observation as a country 
gentleman of opulence entitles him to be heard with attention. 


“No. 377. No life might seem (and in many cases is) more free from 
care, more luxuriantly delightful, more advanced on all sides into every- 
thing that can make man happy, than that of a country gentleman in one 
of ‘the ancestral homes of England.’ 
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“ Here are a few examples :— 

“One ‘county family’ consists of an old man, paralytic, imbecile, who 
sits in a darkened drawing-room, moaning the livelong day, while no one 
speaks but in a whisper. Another squire has six sons and no opening or 
capital for any of them. Another has lived to be ninety-two : his son is a 
bed-ridden old gentleman, who for seventy years has been the slave of his 
father’s caprices, and the object of his suspicious jealousy. Another has 
eight daughters and no son, The property is entailed. Another is child- 
less. His vast mansion is dull as the tomb. Another has quarrelled with 
every neighbour near him, and his whole talk is made up of oaths and 
abuse. Another is a minor, fatherless, sisterless, his mother re-married. 
He drinks. Another is separated from his wife {by her fault). His one 
son lives abroad. Another has thirteen children. At his death the ancient 
family estate must be sold off, and when the mortgages are cleared, 
will not fetch £25,000. Another is at daggers drawn with his 
eldest son. The second is a favourite. The whole property must go to 
the one he hates. Another is a man of refined taste. ‘The house is a 
hideous concentration of all ugliness. It stands in the plainest of plains. 
The old trees were all cut down to pay his father’s debt. Twenty others, 
with delightful homes in the loveliest spots, live abroad, for vice, or economy, 
or mere restlessness. Another has three country seats, and all mouldy. 
Another can’t afford to go to town. He hardly knows any one, and has 
no society whatever.” 

Felices nimium. 





Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year. Vol. II. 
J.N. Sweeney, D.D., 0.S.B. Burns, London. 


CERTAIN quaint author, Owen Feltham, makes this racy remark : 
—I never yet knew a good tongue that wanted ears to hear it.” 

This saying holds good to the present day. The edition of the first volume 
of Dr. Sweeney’s Sermons is already nearly exhausted. The second volume 
which he now presents to the public, and which brings to a close his series 
of Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year, will, we trust, meet 
with a welcome equally as hearty. Dr. Sweeney’s oratorical genius is of 
sufficient calibre to command an intelligent audience, and his Sermons will 
always be popular. He knows how to speak because he has first learnt 
how to think. His style—now familiar to so many—is chaste, elegant, 
orderly, and clear. He takes care not that the hearer may understand if 
he will, but that he shall understand whether he will or no. Clearness and 
precision are not altogether a matter of grammar and diction. The sensi- 
tive part of our nature quickens the perceptive. The divine yearning of a 
pastor for the salvation of his flock, his knowledge of their wounds, his 
anxiety to supply their needs, his tender sympathy and love towards each 
one of them personally, fires his imagination and guides him during his 
discourse better thari many days of laboured study, what to say and how 
tosay it. His words, accordingly, never fail to be luminous, palpable and 
searching. He is never tempted to be led away by the flowery vagaries of 
a false rhetoric. His mind is too deeply intent upon rescuing souls to be 
taken up with such trifles. His aim is straight, his thoughts piercing. 
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Now, to this sweet solicitude of the shepherd may be traced much of Dr. 
Sweeney’s clearness and directuess. His Sermons will exemplify that 
primary canon of the rhetoricians :—‘‘ To address men well, they must be 
loved much.” Dr. Sweeney’s spirit of devotion, which in its largeness, 
gentleness, and unction is truly Benedictine, breathes in his every page 
and warms and enkindles the soul of his reader. To those, therefore, who 
feel themselves dry, dull, and losing ground in the spiritual life, we com- 
mend these sermons. They are precise if not always concise ; simple as 
well as instructive. Into the region of abstract thought they seldom or 
never venture. Their heights and depths are within the ken of the people. 
Our author is not a Philosopher: he is a Preacher, and as such holds up 
the mirror to his audience, in which they see such images as these reflected— 
the law of Love; the seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; Jesus 
weeping over Jerusalem; the Compassion of God; the Sacred Heart. 
Read in the light of recent events, the following extract from the sermon 
on the Sacred Heart will possess additional interest :— 


“ Devotion to the Sacred Heart follows from the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. The Church accepts the Mystery of the Incarnation in all its 
reality, its fulness, and its consequences. We believe that our Blessed 
Lord was really and truly man ; not in appearance only, as certain heretics 
once tanght, but that He was perfect man, as the Athanasian Creed 
declares, subsisting of a rational soul and human flesh. He had a body 
with all its organs, a soul with all its faculties; and as in us, so in Him, 
the soul and body mutually influenced each other. We adore the Sacred 
Humanity because of its union with the Divine Nature, from, which from 
the first instant of its existence, it never has been separated. We adore 
His flesh residing with us in the Blessed Sacrament, and in our adoration 
we include all that is implied in the constitution of a human body. We 
adore His Precious Blood because it is His, and because it is a part of His 
living Body. We adore therefore His Sacred Heart, through which that 
Precious Blood circulates, and which was in Him, as in all men, the special 
seat of the will . . . Turn for a moment your thoughts upon His Passion, 
and you see all through its bitter course the influence and action of the 
Sacred Heart. His Agony in the garden is its first act. And what does 
that Agony imply? He has not yet fallen into the power of His enemies, 
and no human hand has touched Him. ‘The scourging and the crowning 
with thorns and the carrying of His Cross and the Crucifixion have 
not yet taken place, but the Precious Blood begins to be shed. He buries 
Himself in solitude, and Ze began to be sorrowful and tobe sad. Fear 
comes over Him, and He sinks down under the weight which oppresses 
Him. He rehearses in that hour of agony all the details of His Passion, 
and His Sacred Heart breaks under the pressure which this anticipation 
makes to bear upon it. Great as were the physical sufferings to which 
He was subjected in the last hours of His life, when His enemies had their 
time and he was under their influence, they were nothing in comparison 
to the grief, the fear, the desolation, and the anguish which reigned within. 
All this commenced in the garden: it is continued throughout: it was at 
its greatest degree when He called out in a loud voice upon the Cross a few 
moments before His death, My God, my God! why hast Thou forsaken me ? 
And why was all this? It was because He became man in order to redeem 
us from the punishment due to sin. It is the heart of man which gives 
consent, and takes delight in the commission of sin. From the heart of man, 
He Himself has told us, come forth evil thoughts and every kind of sin. 
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And therefore He willed that His own Sacred Heart should he the chief 
seat of His sufferings at the time that He was so bitterly making atone- 
ment for the sins of men. And the last act of the Passion again concerns 
His Heart; for just before He is taken down from the cross, His side is 
opened with the centurion’s spear, and from His wounded Heart pour 
forth the last drops of blood and water. Can we then pretend to value the 
Passion of our most loving Redeemer, and not value especially the work 
done throughout its course by the Sacred Heart? Well, therefore, might 
our dear Lord in His vision to S. Margaret Mary, point to His wounded 
Heart and say, ‘Behold my Heart which is so inflamed with love for 
men. 


These Sermons, like some fine mosaic, are put together with much care, 
each part being duly cut and polished and made subservient to the general 
design. They are construction, not growth. For whilst each period in its 
turn is neat and pretty, it is by no means always so intrinsically con- 
nected with the subject in hand, but that it might be applied with equal 
force to any other. Hence the unity is occasionally mechanic rather than 
organic, resembling more the unity of a Gothic building than that of a 
tree with its branches, leaves, and fruit, which are all the spontaneous 
outcome of a common nature and knit together by an inherent force. To 
call these discourses simply “ pretty,” or “ innocent little sermons,” power- 
less for any moral effect, would be to do an injustice to our distinguished 
author. To style them grand and sublime would be equally untrue. The 
reader who searches them for rapid flights of eloquence, profound views 
majestically unfolded, or for those graphic character-sketches which men 
suchas Newman and Stanley so excel in, will search them in vain. Dr. 
Sweeney’s style and method remind us more of Charles Kingsley’s than 
any other modern preacher we know of. However, he scarcely possesses 
the Professor’s chasteness and variety of diction. There are certain ex- 
pressions which he repeats over and over again, as it were mechanically, 
until they become in his mouth utterly insipid and meaningless. As an 
instance we may cite the phrase—“Our dear Lord,” and “ Our dearest 
Lord.” In the course of one short sermon this expletive occurs fifteen 
times, and it will be found throughout the volume always at hand when a 
qualifying word is deemed desirable. If Dr. Sweeney’s sermons be some- 
times wanting in form, they never lack substance and matter. We 
specially commend to our readers his sermon on the Jnfallible authority of 
the Holy See, which he expounds with great clearness and loving loyalty. 
But we have already transgressed our limits. Of Dr. Sweeney we may 
not be able to say what Ben Jonson writes of Bacon—“ The fear of every 
man that heard him was lest he should make an end ;”—yet this we may 
venture to declare, that no one ever listened to him who did not feel at the 
end lifted up and strengthened. 
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Manuale sacrarumCaremoniarum in libros octodigestum a Pro MaRTINUCCI, 
apostolicis caeremoniis praefecto. Rome, mpcccLxx111. typis Bernardi 
Morini. Rome et Taurini, apud Petrum Eq. Marietti, typographum 
pontificium. Paris, apud Victorium Palmé, editorem et bibliopolam. 


HE mere enumeration of the names of authors who have written upon 
Liturgical subjects would fill a large volume, and yet there was 
abundant room for this important ceremonial work by Mgr. Martinucci 
Prefect, as he is, of the Papal Ceremonies, sub-Librarian of the Vatican 
Secretary of the Congregation of Ceremonial, Consultor of the Congregation 
of Rites, of Propaganda and of Indulgences, this learned prelate has every 
opportunity of knowing thoroughly and of teaching well the theory and 
practice of the Church’s Ritual. And his book fulfils the expectations 
which his important position would naturally raise. Among all the 
voluminous works that have preceded his, it does not appear that there is 
any that can be compared with it for completeness and minuteness of 
detail. There is hardly any possible ecclesiastical function which will not be 
found fully treated,and the labour of those who are endeavouring to promote 
exactness, decorum, and uniformity in the performance of Divine Worship 
will henceforth be comparatively easy. The work is the more useful because 
the author has not restricted himself to explaining the ceremonies for 
Cathedral and large Churches where there is a numerous body of clergy, 
but has also given the rules for celebrating the sacraments and other rites 
in parochial and small churches. It seems destined to become a standard 
authority on the subjects which it treats and thus to promote the much- 
desired end of such uniformity in the Liturgy as is possible among the 
various nations of the Latin rite. But we must leave the work to speak 
for itself, and above all we must refer our readers to the high recommenda- 
tion it has received from the Holy Father. 





Lectures on Certain Portions of the Earlier Old Testament History. By 
Puitip G. Munro, Priest of the Diocese of Nottingham, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Gainsborough. Vol. I. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1873. 


HIS little work consists of five studies on the first part of the Book of 

Genesis, and although not pretending to much originality, is yet 

both thoughtful and suggestive. The indirect object of the author seems 

to us to be to prove the existence of extra scriptural knowledge of Divine 

truth transmitted by Divine tradition from generation to generation. Thus, 
for instance, he says :— 


“The knowledge of religious truth which the Patriarchs possessed must 
necessarily have been far larger than that which an individual now could 
get merely by perusing the pages of the Book of Genesis. There was a 
patriarchal body, a patriarchal Church, in which there was a system of 
religious education, clear and distinct, so far as it went ; a ceremonial and 
sacraments, by which men were trained towards God and taught the 
knowledge of the truth. That patriarchal Church, simply because it was 
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God’s ordinance, was a guide, sure and infallible, to the extent of the then 
revelation. It had all the essentials of a Teacher sent from God—clear, 
though partial knowledge, and a distinct, infallible utterance. 

“This is a most important thing to bear in mind, because Infidelity, 
Rationalism, and heresy in its every form, are always taking advantage of 
the brevity of Holy Scripture, its want of explicitness, to the disparagement 
of its teaching, and of religion in general. Lor instance, the circumstance 
of the doctrines of the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body not being explicitly stated in the books of Moses, has been made the 
ground for asserting that those truths were not known at that time, and 
that all that holy men of old were looking to—all that, in fact, the Church 
of Israel desired and hoped for, lay on this side death, and that life and im- 
mortality were in no sense brought to light before the coming of the Gospel. 
.. . « It is important, then, to bear in mind that the Patriarchs and the 
Patriarchal body generally had a clear, definite, practical knowledge of 
religious truth; that they formed part of a living body, under a living 
Teacher, and so had a much wider knowledge of truth than the mere words 
of Holy Scripture, had they possessed them, could have conveyed to their 
isolated minds. It is quite certain, even from the very words of Scripture, 
that this was the case. We know that the Patriarchs had their places of 
worship. They did not merely worship God under the vault of heaven. 
They had places set apart for divine worship. ‘he phrase ‘before the 
Lord’ frequently occurs, and in alocalsense. Cain and Abel, e.g., brought 
their offerings to a certain spot ; and when Cain was banished, he ‘ went 
out from the face of the Lord,’ which, in regard to God’s omnipresence, 
would have been, of course, impossible. ‘The reference, therefore, must be 
to a local presence, to a place in which God met His worshippers, and made 
Himself known to them either by a glory, or by answer to prayer, or some 
other sensible means. Again, in the case of Abraham, after the angel had 
left him and gone towards Sodom, ‘ Abraham as yet stood before the Lord.’ 
Rebecca, when the children struggled in her womb, ‘ went to consult the 
Lord.’” 


It is clear, therefore, as the author points out, that the Patriarchs 
believed that in certain places consecrated to His. service, God would be 
best served, But there is no clear statement of this in the Book of Genesis. 
So again, there must have been priests consecrated for the service of the 
Most High, as we may gather from the instance of Melchisedech, and 
from the fact that he blessed Abraham, since, ‘‘ without all contradiction, 
that which is less is blessed by the greater.” 

We cannot say, however, that we agree with all the remarks of the 
author in treating upon this point. In pointing out, for example, the 
pregnant nature and manysidedness, so to speak, of the words of Holy 
Scripture, and in accounting for one of the many wise purposes to which 
this peculiarity answered,—that is to say, that they “were not intended to 
tell their whole tale at once, independent of oral instruction, but to reveal] 
their meaning more and more, according to the study and faith of the 
individual, acting under obedience to the living voice of a teacher sent 
from God,”—he remarks that the Scriptures differ in this respect from all 
human writings, which can be understood at once, provided the mind be 
applied to them and be sufficiently disciplined to follow the author’s train 
of thought. There is no such thing as meaning hidden behind meaning in 
human writings. Is this so? Surely in the words we have marked in 
talics our author goes too far. The HolyScriptures, as directly inspired by 
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Almighty God, stand of course alone by themselves in an order of their own, 
and between them and all other writings there is a mighty gulf. But all 
human wisdom, whether it be brought to bear upon the supernatural or 
the natural, is derived from Divine Wisdom; and the higher the wisdom 
the deeper and more pregnant will be the inward meaning of its outward 
expression. We may illustrate what we mean by two examples. If, for 
instance, we take the ‘‘ Following of Christ,” what is it that makes it both 
universally read, and at the same time universally appreciated, except 
because its words contain meaning within meaning, and this to an almost 
infinite extent, corresponding with the ever varying wants of each human 
soul. So, too, if we take the writings of Shakspeare, do we not find that 
every time we read them they unfold to us some new meaning which 
before had escaped us? There is far more hidden beneath than appears 
upon their surface, and the depth of their meaning seems almost unfathom- 
able. This is true, we hold, of all works of real genius,—not only in 
literature, but also in architecture, sculpture, and painting. Of such 
works we hardly ever exhaust the meaning; for every time we look at 
them we discover new beauties, new cliarms,—beauties and charms of which 
it may be the author was himself unconscious. Of course, as we said 
above, the divinely-inspired writings which form the written Word of God 
stand in an order of their own, nor can any human work be compared with 
them ; but to say that there is no such thing as meaning hidden behind 
meaning in human writing, seems to us both exaggerated and incorrect. 

The lectures in the present volume treat of such subjects as the Creation, 
the temptation and fall of man, the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, Lamech, 
the early use of the word Jehova, and Henoch, upon which both patristic 
tradition and the discoveries of modern men of science are brought 
judiciously to bear. 

The work has the imprimatur both of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Westminster and of the Bishop of Nottingham. 





A Daughter of Saint Dominick. By Grace Ramsay. R. Washbourne. 


HIS beautiful little work forms the fourth of the remarkable series 
called “The Bells of the Sanctuary,” on which we have already 
commented in succession. The bringing of such lives as that of Amélie 
Lautard under the notice of Catholic readers, the calm showing forth of 
such miracles of grace, is a task for which the writer is eminently fitted, 
by her own enthusiasm and her perfect sympathy. For her the humility 
of the holy women, of whom she has now depicted three, has a peculiar 
attraction ; it is the grace on which she dwells most, even beyond their 
heroic courage and wonderful perseverance; and in the present instance 
she draws the perfume of this great grace out of the character of the 
devoted and highly-favoured Amélie Lautard with delightful effect. The 
narrative is highly interesting, full of the clash and stir of the great events 
which have shaken Europe to the centre of late, and penetrated with the 
still sweetness of a holy superhuman life, lived very close to God and laid 
down for His Vicar. 
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the first is unsatisfactory and the second vague, 103 ; extract from the 
fourth, 103; Dr. Luthardt on the doctrine of the Incarnation, 104 ; 
treatment of the Resurrection and Atonement, 105; on true repent- 
ance, 107 ; of the Person and Life of. Our Lord, 108 ; Professor Tisch- 
endorff on the Authenticity of the Gospels, 109 ; Dr. Lange’s Lectures 
on the Kingdom of God, 111 ; all the Lectures are tainted by the train 
of thought imparted to Protestant theology by Schliermacher, 111 ; Dr. 
Luthardt’s Lecture, 113 ; on its significance with regard to miracle, 113 


Bremen Lectures (The) on Fundamental Living Religious Questions, re- 


viewed, 102. 
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Broglie (Duc de) Vues sur le Gouvernement de la France, reviewed, 462. 
Burke (Edmund) Reflections on the Revolutions in France, reviewed, 462. 
Buxton (Mr. C., M.P.), Notes of Thought, noticed, 529. 


Canon Estcourt on ANGLICAN ORDINATION, 191-210: the Consecration 
of Matthew Parker, 192; its illegality, 192 ; a matter about which the 
majority of Protestants is indifferent, 192; Canon Estcourt’s researches, 

_ 193; the questions connegted with Barlow’s consecration, 194; it is 
doubtful if he were ever consecrated, 197 ; long existence of heresy in 
England, 198; the denial by the Reformers of the doctrines of the 
Mass, 199; the Anglican rite of the Lord’s Supper, 199; Canon 
Estcourt’s history of Anglican Ordination, 201 ; the case of Ridley and 
Latimer, 203 ; Latimer was never acknowledged a bishop by the Church, 
205 ; his case similar to that of Photius, 205 ; appointment of bishops 
by James I. and Charles II., 206; the Nag’s Head story, 207 ; the 
Church has never authorized Anglican Orders, 208; if the Anglican 
preachers are priests they are guilty of enormous sins, 209; important 
service done by Canon Estcourt’s work, 210, 

Casg or Mr. O’Kezerrs, 211-238: origin of the case, 211 ; the Convent 
proposed tv be founded at Callan Lodge, 212 ; differences between Mr. 
O’Keeffe and Bishop Walsh, 212 ; first action against the Bishop, 213 ; 
Mr. O’Keeffe’s letter to Bishop Lynch, 214; the incident of 8th 
August, 1869, 215 ; Mr. O’Keeffe’s submission, 216; his humility, he 
now admits, was all assumed for a purpose, 217 ; second action against 
the Bishop, 218 ; action against Mr. Walsh, 218 ; first suspension of 
Mr. O'Keeffe, 219 ; the second suspension, 220 ; the suspension ¢ in- 
formatdé conscientid, 221; this latter course quite according to the 
canons, 222; Mr. O’Keeffe’s course of action, 223 ; intolerable situation 
in Callan, 224; the Papal Ordinance in the matter, 225; proceedings 
before Cardinal Cullen, 226 ; Mr. O’Keeffe refuses to submit, and is 
sentenced as contumacious, 231; his action for libel against the Car- 
dinal, 232 ; the Act of the Second of Elizabeth, 233 ; startling character 
of the issue raised by that Act, 234; argument of the demurrer thereon, 
234 ; division of opinion of the Judges, 234; trial of the issues in fact, 
235 ; rule of the Church in ecclesiastical matters, 236 ; Chief Justice 
Whiteside’s charge, 237; Verdict for the Plaintiff, 237; notice of 
appeal, 237 ; present state of the case, 238 ; temperate remarks of the 
English press, 238. 

Catholic Progress, noticed, 251. 

Coleridge (Rev. H. J.), Giving Glory to God, noticed, 498. 

Conference (Sketch of a) with Earl Shelburne, reviewed, 50. 

Contemporary Review, September, 1873, noticed, 505. 

Correspondence de M. le Comte de Chambord, reviewed, 462. 

Cureton (Mr. W., M.A.), Corpus Ignatianum, reviewed, 349. 


Derence of the Protestant Association, 1780, reviewed, 50. 
Denzinger (Professor H.), On the Authenticity of the previous Text of the 
Ignatian Epistles, reviewed, 349, 
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Dods (Mr. M., M.A.), The Works of Aurelius Augustine, noticed, 239. 


Estcourt (Canon E., M.A.), The question of Anglican Ordination discussed, 
reviewed, 190. 


FatHeR NewMAN ON THE IDEA oF A University, 403-428: Spirit in 
which F. Newman entered on his duties as Rector of the Irish Catholic 
University, 403 ; attitude of loyal Catholics towards Papal decisions on 
higher education, 404 ; decision of the English Episcopate, 405 ; oppo- 
sition of the Holy See to the establishment of a College at Oxford, 406 ; 
general character of F. Newman’s Discourse, 407 ; on the connection of 
religious with other knowledge, 408; mutual dependence of the various 
branches of knowledge, 409 ; end to be arrived at in higher education, 
410; intellectual culture one of the Catholic’s chief aims, 411 ; F. New- 
man on intellectual culture and malformation, 412; truth the proper 
object of the intellect, 415 ; both religious knowledge and intellectual 
culture necessary, 416; danger to Catholics from the spirit of the age, 
417 ; mere intellectual culture dangerous, 419 ; F. Newman on the in- 
fluence of University education, 420; on the proper scheme of studies, 
422 ; on culture in regard to,spiritual interests, 425 ; criticism on F. New- 
man’s view on this subject, 426 ; conclusion, 428, 

Freeman’s Journal (The), reviewed, 211. 

Funk (Dr. F. X.), Zins und Wucher, reviewed, 323. 


Garpert (Mr. M. A.), The Dogmatic Faith. Bampton Lectures for 1867 
reviewed, 67. 


Garside (Mr. C., M.A.), The Prophet of Carmel, noticed, 245. 


Heptey (Rey. Canon), The Light of the Holy Spirit in the World, noticed, 
513. 
Hughes (Mr. Thomas, M.P.), Memoir of a Brother, noticed, 525. 


IgNATIAN EpistiEs (THE): THEIR GENUINENESS AND THEIR DocTRINE, 349- 
402: two ways in which the history of Catholic doctrine may be regarded, 
349; apparent confusion among the early Fathers on the subject of doc- 
trine, 350 ; how it has arisen, 350 ; on the history of doctrine, 351; the 
doctrine of S. Ignatius the doctrine of the Church generally, 107, a.p. 
353 ; results of an examination of the Epistles, 354 ; summary of the 
doctrines in them, 355; S. Ignatius’ contest with the Gnostics, 355 ; 8. 
Ignatius on the sacrifice of Christian atonement, 358 ; on Justification 
by works, 359 ; on the Incarnation, 360 ; on the Real Presence, 361 ; 
the sacrament of the Eucharist the bond of union in the Church, 364 ; 
on the position of the hierarchy in the visible Church, 367; on the 
three clerical degrees, 370 ; the necessity for unity in the Church, 371 ; 
the Epistle of S. Ignatius to the Romans, 372; his reverence for the 
Roman Church, 373 ; summary of the controversy on the genuineness of 
the Epistles, 374: Pzecus’s edition of twelve Epistles in Greek, 374 ; 
editions of Usher and Vossius of seven Epistles, 376 ; the authenticity 
of these latter questioned by Dallzus and vindicated by Pearson, 375 ; 
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Cureton’s Syriac version of three Epistles, 375 ; German denial of their 
authenticity, 377 ; negative testimony in their favour, 378 ; evidence in 
favour of the earlier Greek version, 379 ; omissions from the Syriac 
text, 382 ; Bunsen’s theory in favour of the Syriac refuted, 384 ; are 
the seven Greek Epistles really by S. Ignatius? 385; evidence of 
Eusebius and S. Irenzus in favour of the Greek, 385; evidence of 
Origen, 387 ; and of Polycarp, 388; objections to the latter, 389 ; 
three classes of objections to the Epistles, 390; character of S. 
Ignatius, 390 ; argument from supposed anachronisms and contradic- 
tions, 392 ; distinction between the words “ Bishop” and “ Presbyter,” 
393 ; evidence of the epistles as to the Gnostic heresy, 396 ; argument 
from internal criticism in their favour, 401 ; their authenticity a cardinal 
question in the controversy on the origin of the Christian religion, 402. 





Irish BricapE (THE), IN THE SERvIcE oF France, 145-191: popular 
ignorance of the Irish Brigade, 145 ; history prejudiced as a rule, and 
that of Ireland no exception, 145 ; the story of the “ White Cockade” 
most interesting, 146 ; military instinct of the Irish Celt, 146; appre- 
ciation of it on the Continent, 147 ; character of Mr. O’Callaghan’s 
work, 148 ; the origin of the Brigade, 149 ; its first embodiment as the 
Brigade of Mountcashel, 150; its first campaign in the Savoy, 
151; disasters to the Jacobite arms in Ireland, 152; the Brigade aug- 
mented by the arrival of Sarsfield’s contingent from Limerick, 154 ; 
is destined for the invasion of England, 155 ; its gallant conduct at the 
Battle of Steinkirk, 156 ; rancour engendered by the violation of the 
Treaty of Limerick, 157; victory of Landen and death of Sarsfield, 
158 ; comparison between O’Neill and Sarsfield, 159 ; the Brigade wins 
the Battle of Marsaglia, 160 ; excellence of the Celt as a soldier in 
foreign service, 161; partial disbandment of the Brigade after the 
Peace of Ryswick, 161; death of James II. 163; the War of the 
Spanish Succession, 163 ; capture of Cremona by the Austrians, 164 ; 
its recapture by the French, through the spirited conduct of two bat- 
talions of the Brigade, 167 ; recruiting in Ireland for the Brigade, 169 ; 
its behaviour at the Battle of Blenheim, 170; its gallantry even under 
defeat, 170 ; fighting in Spain, 173 ; takes part in the Battle of Rami- 
lies, 174 ; vigorous charge at Malplaquet, 176; the Brigade helps to 
win the battles of La Gudina and Villaviciosa, 176 ; is disappointed in 
its hope to meet the English on Irish ground, 179 ; Battle of Fontenoy, 
180 ; faulty dispositions of Marshal Saxe, 180; they are partly re- 
trieved by Colonel Lally, 180; splendid charge of the British and 
Hanoverians, 181 ; the battle is nearly lost when the charge of the 
“White Cockade” changes defeat into victory, 182; increased renown 
of the Brigade, 184 ; it espouses the cause of Charles Edward, 184; 
takes part in the battles of Prestonpans and Culloden, 185 ; inaction 
of the Irish Catholics at home, 186 ; the Brigade helps to defeat Cum- 
berland at Laffeldt, 187 ; declines after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
187 ; but is of material assistance to France in the Seven Years’ War, 
188 ; particulary in the battles of Hastenbeck and Rosbach, 188 ; its 
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incorporation into the British army, 189 ; two striking circumstances 
in its history, 189 ; the crown of Erin’s martial glories, 190; national 
pride in its career, 191. 


Journey (The), of Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of True Happiness, 
noticed, 271. 


Lani@an (Mr. S. M.), A Theory of the Fine Arts considered in relation to 
mental and physical condition of Human Existence, noticed, 267. 

Liddon (Mr. M.A.), Our Lord’s Divinity: Bampton Lectures for 1866, 
reviewed, 67. 

Lire anp Lasours or S. Tuomas or Aquin, 429-462: Archbishop 
Vaughan’s appointment to the See of Sydney, 429; the future of Aus- 
tralia, 429 ; position of S. Thomas as a theologian, 430; four periods 
in the history of scholastic theology, 431; the characteristics of each, 
431; danger of the Christian religion when S. Thomas wrote, 432; 
fairness which characterises his writings, [433; the period between 
Scotus and the Reformation, 433; living in the second period, S. 
Thomas was the inspiring genius of the fourth, 434; the Popes on 
S. Thomas, 435 ; character of the Summa, 436 ; early life of S. Thomas, 
437 ; monastic life in the Middle Ages, 438; S. Thomas sent to the 
University of Naples, 438 ; character of the Emperor Frederick IL, its 
founder, 439 ; his idea in establishing the University, 440; he enters 
the Order of S. Dominic, 441; growing laxity of monasticism, 442 ; 
the Orders of S. Francis and S. Dominic, 443; persecution of S. 
Thomas by his family, 445 ; he is sent to Cologne, 447 ; influence over 
him of Albert the Great, 448 ; specimens of S. Thomas’s Commentary, 
449 ; their excellent character, 450 ; his knowledge of Scripture, 451 ; 
and of the Fathers, 452; his Tractate against the Greeks, 453 ; his 
Catena Aurea, 454 ; his Metaphysical Philosophy, 456 ; his studies of 
Aristotle, 457 ; his personal character, 460; he declines the Arch- 
bishopric of Naples, 461; Archbishop Vaughan’s summary of his 
work, 461. 

Life of B, Alphonsus Rodrigues, Lay Brother of the Society of Jesus, 
noticed, 501. 

Lipsius (Dr. R. A.), on the Relation of the Text of the Three Syriac Epistles 
of Ignatius to the other Recensions of the Ignatian Literature, 
reviewed, 349. 


MacCase (Mr. W. B.), Florine, Princess of Burgundy, noticed, 272. 

MarsHaL MacManon’s GovERNMENT OF FRANCE, 462-484: improved 
state of France, 462; the Pilgrimages, 463 ; favourable impression on 
the public mind in France by the movement, 464 ; ridiculous aspect of 
the Republic, 464 ; high character of Marshal MacMahon, 465 ; services 
rendered to France by Irishmen, 465; popularity of the Duc de 
Magenta, 467 ; position of the Republican cause, 468 ; reappearance in 
public affairs of the great historic names of France, 469 ; the Duc de 
Broglie, 469 ; the quietness of his early life, 470 ; his first appearance 
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in public, 470 ; the National Assembly, 471 ; its peculiar constituents, 
472; the late Duc de Broglie on the government of France, 474 ; his 
remarks on constitutional government, 475 ; character of the Count de 
Chambord, 475; syllabus of his political principles, 476 ; his attention 
and devotion to the interests of France, 478 ; summary of his political 
principles, 481 ; his views of the constitution necessary for France, 482 ; 
the question of the Flag, 483 ; hopeful prospects of France, 484. 

Martinucci (Mgr.), Manuale sacrarum Ceeremoniarum, noticed, 534. 

Memories of a Guardian Angel, noticed, 251. 

Merx (A.), Meletemata Ignatiana scripsit, reviewed, 349. 

Meyrick (Rev. F.), Life of 8. Walberge, with the Itinerary of S. Willibald, 
noticed, 509. 

Mill (Mr. J. &.), An Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
reviewed, 1. 

, A System of Logic Ratiocinative and Inductive, reviewed, 1. 

Mr. Mitt’s Repty To THE Dustin. Review, 1-49: prefatory remarks on 
the late Mr. Mill, 1 ; one point of sympathy with him, 2; comments 
in the Pall Mall Gazette on his character, 2; his loving temperament, 3 ; 
his death a matter of severe controversial disappointment, 4; purpose 
of this article, 5 ; rule and motive of certitude, 7 ; the scholastic theory, 
8; the theory of Descartes, 9 ; the shallowness of the phenomenist’s 
theory, 10; Mr. Mill on the motive of certitude, 12; his reply to our 
former remarks, 13; but he replied to a different question to that 
asked, 14; the sceptic’s argument on the motive of certitude, 14; two 
syllogisms drawn from Mr. Mill’s argument, 15 ; his failure to appre- 
hend the sceptic’s controversial status, 15; his protest against the 
general belief in a fact being evidence of its truth, 17; reply to his 
protest, 18 ; Mr. Mill on the rule of certitude, 21; his argument with 
Sir W. Hamilton that a real fact of consciousness cannot be denied, 22 ; 
but many of his arguments tend to a different theory, 23; contrast 
between primordial and existing certitude, 25; Mr. Mill’s theory on 
mathematical axioms, 26 ; argumentative preliminaries on the matter, 
27 ; our status in the discussion, 31 ; direct controversy with Mr. Mill 
on the matter, 32 ; denial that what Mr. Mill asserts to be a self-evident 
truth is so, 34; arguments in support of our case, 37 ; anxiety to do 
Mr. Mill full justice, 42 ; Mr. Mill’s positive thesis, 43 ; on arithmetical 

. axioms, 46 ; some subordinate issues considered, 47. 

Morley (Mr. John), Rousseau, reviewed, 295. 

Munro (Rev. P.), Lectures on certian portions of the earlier Old Testament 
History, noticed, 534. 

Murphy (Mr. J. N.), Terra Incognita, or the Convents of the United 
Kingdom, reviewed, 115. 


Newman (J. H. D.D.), Essays, Critical and Historical. Essay on the 
Theology of the Seven Epistles of S. Ignatius, reviewed, 349. 

—— , Historical Sketches, noticed, 493. 

——-——-———, Orate pro Anima Jacobi Roberti Hope Scott, “noticed, 491. 
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Newman (J. H. D.D.), The Idea of a University defined and illustrated, 
reviewed, 403. 
Noethen (Rev. T.), A History of the Catholic Church, noticed, 269. 


O’CatiAcHaNn (Mr. J. C.), The History of the Irish Brigade, reviewed, 145, 


Pauma (F. Luis de la), A Treatise on the Particular Examen of Conscience 
according to S. Ignatius, noticed, 263. 

Pastoral of his Lordship the Bishop of Salford, on Consecration to the 
S. Heart and the Pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial, reviewed, 273. 

PILGRIMAGE AND Paray-Le-MoniAL, 273-295 : surprise of the world at the 
revival of pilgrimages, 273 ; its mistake in foreseeing what will happen in 
the Kingdom of God, 273; even Catholics may have been mistaken in 
thinking that pilgrimages were no'‘longer in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, 274 ; but it is by those very things which seem opposed to the 
spirit of the age that the Church fights that spirit, 274; the beatification 
of Joseph Labra, 275 ; changes in the world since the early Christian 
pilgrimages, 276; the practice of pilgrimage natural to the heart of man, 
approved by tradition of the Church, and warranted by Scripture, 276 ; 
it is justified by God’s teaching, 279 ; the stable at Bethlehem the first 
shrine under the new law, 280 ; the spirit of pilgrimage can never die 
away in Christendom, 282 ; on the causes of the present revival, 283 ; 
address of the Archbishop to the English pilgrims, 284 ; the movement 
is so universal that its origin is evidently superhuman, 286 ; the devotion 
to the S. Heart peculiarly adapted to the present day, 287; reasons why 
it should be so, 290 ; faith in divine things was becoming too lax, 291 ; 
the desire to share in pilgrimages spreading even to America, 292 ; Pro- 
testant criticism on the pilgrimage, 293; answers to those criticisms, 294. 

PRoGRESS OF THE GorDoN Riots, 50-67: the chief object of the Protestant 
Association, 50; commencement of the work of destruction, 50; de- 
struction of the Sardinian and Bavarian chapels, 50 ; narrow escape of 
the Attorney-General, 51 ; apprehension of a few of the rioters, 51; a 
lull in the storm, 51 ; address of the Lords to the King, 51; apathy of 
the trading class, 52 ; recommencement of the riots, 52 ; destruction of 
Moorfields Chapel, 53 ; inaction of the authorities, 54 ; the riots alleged 
by the Protestant Association to be the work of the Catholics, 54; the 
Protestant “ Protection,” 55 ; half measures of the Government, 56; dan- 
ger of Lord Sandwich, 56 ; his rescue by Justice Hyde, and the burning 
of the Justice’s house, 56 ; energetic proceedings in the Commons, 56 ; 
progress of the work of destruction, 57 ; burning of Lord Mansfield’s 
house, 59 ; the Riot Act read and the mob fired upon, 58 ; irresolution 
of the Lord Mayor, 59 ; attacks upon and destruction of Newgate and of 
Clerkenwell prison, 59; terror excited by the mob, 60; escape of Bishop 
Challoner, 60; preparations of the Government to suppress the riot, 61 ; 
misery of the Catholics, 61; destruction of the Fleet Prison and of 
many private houses, 62 ; repulse of the attack upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, 62 ; proclamation of martial law, 62 ; burning of Langdale’s distil - 
lery, Holborn Hill, 63 ; the “ Thunderer,” 64 ; check to the rioters, 64 ; 
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severity of the troops, 64 ; from being too apathetic the authorities now 
rushed to the other extreme, 65 ; fear of the citizens for their liberties, 
66 ; proclamation of the Government to allay that fear, 67. 


Ramsay (Miss Grace), A Daughter of S. Dominick, noticed, 536. 

Reeves (Rev. F.), Homeward, noticed, 272, 

Revue Bibliographique Universelle, noticed, 272. 

RovssEav, 295-322: Mr. Morley’s work deserving of attention, 295 ; differ- 
ence between old infidelity and that of the present day, 295; Mr. 
Morley’s criticism on Rousseau’s “ Discourse on the Origin of In- 
equality,” 296; the author an Humanitarian, 297; his idea on the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man, 298 ; necessity for Catholic writers to 
combat such doctrine, 298 ; the early life of Rousseau, 299 ; evils of his 
early training, 300; his introduction to Madame de Warens, 301 ; his 
pretended conversion, 301 ; his relapse, 302 ; his illicit connection with 
Madame de Warens, 304; their separation, 304; he is appointed Secretary 
at Vienna, 304; returns to Paris, and forms an acquaintance with Theresa 
la Vasseur, 305; obtains a prize from the Academy of Dijon, 306; astonish- 
ing effect upon Europe of his Essays, 307; analyses of them, 307; the test 
of revealed truth sufficient to refute his theories, 310 ; his day-dreams, 
313 ; their result in “ New Heloisa” and the “ Social Contract,” 314 ; 
in the latter work much indebted to Locke, 316 ; his theories the pre- 
lude to Communism, 317 ; probable persecution of Christians should 
Communism prevail, 319 ; his treatise on education, 319 ; the founder 
of the system of physical education now so much in vogue, 320; his 
exclusion of religion from the education of boys, 321; distressing 
picture of his declining years, 322. 


Suarrp (Dr. J. C.), Life and Letters of James Forbes, F.R.S. late Principal 
of the United College in the University of S. Andrew, noticed, 526. 

Smith (Mr. A. S.), Life of V. Anne Maria Taigi, noticed, 503. 

Stam (Miss E. A.), Patron Saints, noticed, 269. 

Stubbs (Mr.), Memoriale Fratri Walteri de Coventria, noticed, 265. 

Suarez (F.), Defensio Fidei Catholicee adversus Anglicane Sect errores, 
reviewed, 67. 

Sweeney (Dr. J. N.), Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals in the Year 
noticed, 249, 531. 


Terra Incoenita, on Convent Lire 1n Encianp, 115-145: exuberant 
vitality of our Religious Orders, 115; origin of the Religious life, 116 ; 
it arises from a perfect love of the Redeemer, 116; it has ever been the 
same in the history of the Church, and will ever remain the same, 117 ; 
return of the Religious Orders to England, 118 ; though banished, their 
labours had been unrelaxed, 119 ; their modern works, 120 ; opportune 
appearance of the present volume, 120; the power for good in woman’s 
love for God, 121 ; instruction by woman the best and most fitting for the 
poor, 122 ; conventual education, 123 ; great increase in the number of 
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convents, 125 ; testimony of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools to the 
value of the Nuns’ Schools, 126 ; the Little Sisters of the Poor, 127 ; 
description of one of their houses, 128; the contrast it presents to the 
workhouse, 129 ; Nuns of the Good Shepherd, 129; and of Our Lady 
of Cherity of Refuge, 130; necessity for the establishment of their 
Houses in all our large towns, 131 ; the Mater. Misericordiw Hospital 
in Dublin, 132 ; Nursing Sisterhoods, 134 ; not to hospitals alone are 
the labours of the Sisters confined, 134; the Times Correspondent on 
the Sister of Mercy, 135; the power of sympathy and prayer to 
redeem, 136 ; on the fear that Government inspection of Convents is 
necessary, 138; no Catholic ever complains of the conventual rules, 
139; happiness and freedom of conventual life, 140; the vow of 
chastity, 141 ; the world does not believe in it, but the Church does, 
141 ; great value of Mr. Murphy’s book, 142; the legal position of 
Nuns and their property, 142; hope that England may never again 
relapse, 144. 

Thompson (Mr. E. H.), Life of the Ven. Anna Maria Taigi, the Roman 
Matron, noticed, 502. 

Tickell (Rev. F.), Devotions to S. Joseph, noticed, 503. 

Todhunter (Mr. J.), The Conflict of Studies, and other Essays on Subjects 
connected with Education, noticed, 521. 

Twistleton (Hon. E.), The Tongue not Essential to Speech, noticed, 520. 


Untuorn (Von. G.), The Relation of the Shorter Greek Recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles to the Syriac Translation, and the Authenticity of the 
Epistles in general, reviewed, 349. 

Ullathorne (Right Rev. Dr.), Discourse delivered at the Opening Session of 
the Fourth Provincial Synod of Westminster, noticed, 497. 

Usury, 323-348 : difficulties in the way of a proper understanding of the 
question of usury, 323; production and consumption describe the 
economical activity of man, 324 ; inability of man unaided to produce 
anything, 324 ; nature and man’s labour the two first factors in produc- 
tion, 325 ; they produce the third factor, capital, which in civilized 
communities takes the place of nature, 326; combination of all three 
necessary for production, 328 ; credit, or the system of exchange, also 
necessary, 329 ; what is money? 331 ; is it a productive, a consump- 
tive, or undetermined commodity ? 333 ; the meaning of usury, 334; 
the odious signification given to it in modern times, 336; it is really 
nothing but payment for the loan of capital or its equivalent, 337 ; the 
legal sense of usury and the ecclesiastical, 339 ; gratuitous and onerous 
contracts, 340 ; usury when oppressive is unlawful, 341 ; loans are either 
commercial or necessitous, 342 ; in the latter case they are more onerous 
than in the former, 343 ; usury in general is perfectly lawful, 344; the 
Encyclical of Benedict XIV. against excessive usury, 345; extortion 
always abhorrent, 346 ; the abuse of wealth has given to money-lending 
its odious name, 346 ; two views on the doctrine of usury, 347. 
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VauaHan (Most Rev. Dr.), Ecclesia Christi: Words spoken at the Opening 
of the Second Session of the Fourth Provincial Council of Westminster, 
noticed, 497. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. R. B.), Life and Labours of 8. Thomas of Aquin, 
reviewed, 429. 

Vindicie Alphonsiane, noticed, 264 ; reviewed, 485. 


WEsLEY’s Popery calmly considered, reviewed, 50. 


Zaun (Dr. Th.), Ignatius von Antiochen, reviewed, 349. 
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